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LETTER XXX. 



Brahtwood, 

April 19, 1878. 

On the thirteenth shelf of the south bookcase of my home- 
library, stand, first, Kenelm Digby's Inroad Stone of Hon- 
our^ then, in five volumes, bound in red, the " history of the 
ingenious gentleman, Don Quixote of La Mancha ; " and 
then, in one volume, bound in green, a story no less pathetic, 
called the Mirror of Peasants. 

Its author does not mean the word " mirror " to be under- 
stood in the sense in which one would call Don Quixote the 
" Mirror of Chivalry ; " but in that of a glass in which a man 
— beholding his natural heart, may know also the hearts of 
other men, as, in a glass, face answers to face. 

The author of this story was a clergyman ; but employed 
the greater part of his day in writing novels, having a gift 
for that species of composition as well as for sermons, and 
observing, though he gave both excellent in their kind, that 
his congregation liked their sermons to be short, and his 
readers, their novels to be long. 

Among them, however, were also many tiny novelettes, of 
which, young ladies, I to-day begin translating for you one 
of the shortest ; hoping that you will not think the worse of 
it for being written by a clergyman. Of this author I will 
only say, that, though I am not prejudiced in favour of per- 
sons of his profession, I think him the wisest man, take him 
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all in all, with whose writings I am acquainted ; chiefly be- 
cause he showed his wisdom in pleasant and unappalling 
ways ; as for instance, by keeping, for the chief ornament 
of his study (not being able to afford expensive books), one 
book beautifully bound, and shining with magnificence of 
goldea embossing ; this book of books being his register, 
out of which he read, from the height of his pulpit, the 
promises of marriage. " Dans lequel il lisait, du haut de la 
chaire, les promesses de manage." 

He rose always early ; breakfasted himself at six o'clock ; 
and then got ready with his own hands the family breakfast, 
liking his servants better to be at work out of doors : wrote 
till eleven, dined at twelve, and spent the afternoon in his 
parish work, or in his fields, being a farmer of shrewdest and 
most practical skill ; and through the Sundays of fifteen 
years, never once was absent from his pulpit. 

And now, before I begin my little story, which is a trans- 
lation of a translation, for the original is German, and I can 
only read French, I must say a few serious words as to the 
sense in which I wish you to receive what religious instruction 
this romantic clergyman may sometimes mingle with his 
romance. He is an Evangelical divine of the purest type. 
It is therefore primarily for my Evangelical readers that I 
translate this or others of his tales ; and if they have read 
either former letters of Fors or any of my later books, 
they must know that I do not myself believe in Evangelical 
theology. But I shall with my best care, represent and 
enforce this clergyman's teaching to my said Evangelical 
readers, exactly as I should feel it my duty, if I were talk- 
ing to a faithful Turk, to represent and enforce to him any 
passage of the Koran which was beyond all question true, 
in its reference to practical life ; and with the bearings of 
which I was more familiar than he. For I think that our 
common prayer that God " would take away all ignorance, 
hardness of heart, and contempt of His word, from all Jews, 
Turks, infidels, and heretics," is an entirely absurd one. T 
do not think all Jews have hard hearts ; nor that all infidels 
would despise God's word, if only they could hear it ; nor 
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do I in llic least know wlietlicr it is my neighbour or myself 
who is really the heretic. But I pray that prayer for myself 
as well aa others ; and in this form, that God would make 
all Jews honest .lews, all Turks honest Turks, ail infidels 
honest intidels, and all Evangelicals and hcreiica honest 
Evangelicals and heretics ; that so these Israelites in whom 
there is no guile, Turks in whom there is no guile, and so on, 
may in due time see the face, and know the power, of the 
King ahke of Israel and Esau. Now therefore, young ladies, 
1 beg you to understand that I entirely sympathize with this 
Evangelical clergyman's feelings because 1 know him to be 
honest : also, that I give you of his teaching what is univer- 
sally true : and that 3'ou may get the more good from his 
story, I will ask you first to consider with yourselves what 
St. James means by esyiug in the eighth verse of his general 
Epistle, " Let the brother of low degree rejoice in that he is 
exalted, but the rich in that he is made low ; " and if you 
find, as you generally will, if you think seriously over any 
verse of your Bibles whatsoever, that you never have had, 
and are never likely to have, the slightest idea what it means, 
perhaps you will permit me to propose the following expla- 
nation to you. That while both rich and poor are to be con- 
tent to remain in tiieir several states, gaining only by the 
due and natural bettering of an honest man's settled life ; if, 
nevertheless, any chance should occur to cause sudden differ- 
ence in either of their positions, the poor man might wisely 
desire that it should be some relief from the immediate press- 
ure of poverty, while the rich should esteem it the surest 
sign of God's favour, if, without fault of his own, he were 
forced to know the pain of a lower condition. 

I have noticed, in Hesnme and Ijilies, § 2, the frantic fear 
of the ordinary British public, lest they should fall below 
their proper "station in life." It appears that almost the 
only real sense of duty remaining now in the British con- 
science is a passionate belief in the propriety of keeping 
up an appearance ; no matter if on other people's money, 
BO only that there be no signs of their coming down in the 
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I should be very glad therefore if any of my young lady 
readers who consider themselves religious persons, would in- 
form me whether they are satisfied with my interpretation of 
the text ; and if so, then how far they would consent, with- 
out complaining, to let God humble them, if He wished to ? 
If, for instance, they would, without pouting, allow Him to 
have His way, even to the point of forcing them to gain 
their bread by some menial service, — as, suppose, a house- 
maid's ; and whether they would feel aggrieved at being 
made lower housemaid instead of upper. If they have read 
their Bible to so good purpose as not to care which, I hope 
the following story may not be thought wholly benealh their 
attention ; concerning, as it does, the housemaid's principal 
implement ; or what (supposing her a member of St. George's 
company) we may properly call her spear, or weapon of 
noble war. 

THE BROOM MERCHANT. 

Brooms are, as we know, among the imperious necessities 
of the epoch ; and in every household, there are many needful 
articles of the kind which must be provided from day to day, 
or week to week ; and which one accordingly finds, every, 
where, persons glad to supply. But we pay dailv less and 
less attention to these kindly disposed persons, since we have 
been able to get the articles at their lowest possible price. 

Formerly it was not thus. The broom merchant, the egg 
merchant, the sand and rottenstone merchant, were, so to 
speak, part of the family ; one was connected with them by 
very close links ; one knew the day on which each would 
arrive ; and according to the degree of favour they were in, 
one kept something nice for their dinner ; and if by any 
chance, they did not come to their day, they excused them- 
selves, next time, as for a very grave fault indeed. They 
considered the houses which they supplied regularly, as the 
stars of their heaven, — took all the pains in the world to 
serve them well, — and, on quitting their trade for anything 
more dignified, did all they could to be replaced either by 
their children, or by some cousin, or cousine. There was thus 
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a reciprocal bond of fidelity on one side, and of trust on the 
other, which unhappily relaxes itself more and more every 
day, in the measure that also family spirit disappears. 

The broom merchant of Rychiswyl was a servant of this 
sort ; he whom one regrets now, so often at Berne, — whom 
everybody was so fond of at Thun ! The Saturday might 
sooner have been left out of the almanack, than the broom-man 
not appear in Thun on the Saturday. He had not always been 
the broom-man ; for a long time he had only been the broom- 
boy; until, in the end, the boy had boys of his own, who put 
themselves to push his cart for him. His father, who had 
been a soldier, died early in life ; the lad was then very young, 
and his mother ailing. His elder sister had started in life 
many a day before, barefoot, and had found a place in help- 
ing a woman who carried pine-cones and turpentine to Berne. 
When she had won her spurs, that is to say, shoes and stock- 
ings, she obtained advancement, and became a governess, of 
poultry, in a large farm near the town. Her mother and 
brother were greatly proud of her, and never spoke but with 
respect of their pretty Babeli. Hansli could not leave his 
mother, who had need of his help, to fetch her wood, and the 
like. They lived on the love of God and good people ; but 
badly enough. One day, the farmer they lodged with says 
to Hansli : 

" My lad, it seems to me you might try and earn something 
now ; you are big enough, and sharp enough." 

I wish I could," said Hansli ; "but I don't know how." 
I know something you could do," said the farmer. " Set 
to work to make brooms ; there are plenty of twigs on my wil- 
lows. I only get them stolen as it is ; so they shall not cost 
you much. You shall make me two brooms a year of them." * 

" Yes, that would be very fine and good," said Hansli ; 
" but where shall I learn to make brooms ? " 

" Pardieu,t there's no such sorcery in the matter," said the 
farmer. "I'll take on me the teaching of you ; many a year 

* Far wiser than letting him gather them as valueless, 
f Not translateable. In French, it has the form of a passionate oath, 
but the spirit of a gentle one. 
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now I've made all the brooms we use on the farm myself, 
and I'll back myself to make as good as are made ; * you'll 
want few tools, and may use mine at first." 

All which was accordingly done ; and God's blessing came 
on the doing of it. Hansli took a fancy to the work ; and 
the farmer was enchanted with Hansli. 

" Don't look so close ; f put all in that is needful, do the 
thing well, so as to show people they may put confidence in 
you. Once get their trust, and your business is done," said 
always the farmer, J and Hansli obeyed him. 

In the beginning, naturally, things did not go very fast ; 
nevertheless he placed § what he could make ; and as he be- 
came quicker in the making, the sale increased in proportion. 
Soon, everybody said that no one had such pretty brooms as 
the little merchant of Rychiswyl ; and the better he succeeded, 
the harder he worked. His mother visibly recovered liking for 
life. " Now the battle's won," said she ; " as soon as one can 
gain one's bread honourably, one has the right to enjoy one- 
self, and what can one want more ?" Always, from that time, 
she had, every day, as much as she liked to eat ; nay, even 
every day there remained something over for the next : and 
she could have as much bread as she liked. Indeed, Hansli 
very often brought her even a little white bread back from 
the town, whereupon || how happy did she not feel herself ! 
and how she thanked God for having kept so many good 
things for her old days. 

On the contrary, now for a little while, Hansli was looking 
cross and provoked. Soon he began actually to grumble. 
** Things could not go on much longer that way ; he could 
not put up with it." When the farmer at last set himself to 

* Head of house doing all he can do weU^ himself. If he had not had 
time to make the brooms well, he would have bought them. 

f Do not calculate so closely how much you can afford to give for the 
price. 

^Not meaning ** you can cheat them afterwards," but that the cus- 
tomer would not leave him for another broom-maker. 

g Sold. 

I *^ Aussi " aUo^ how happy she felt. Aussi is untranslateable in this 
pretty use ; so hereafter I shall put it, as an English word, in its place. 
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head. Nevertheless, he finished by biting at the notion ; 
and entering into it little by little, as a child into cold water. 
The peasant came now and then to help him ; and in spring 
the new cart was ready, in such sort that on Easter Tuesday 
Hansli conducted it,* for the first time, to Berne, and the 
following Saturday to Thun, also for the first time. The joy 
and pride that this new can gave him, it is difficult to form 
anything like a notion of. If anybody had proposed to give 
him the Easter ox for it, that they had promenaded at Berne 
the evening before, and which weighed well its twenty-five 
quintals, he wouldn't have heard of such a thing. It seemed 
to him that everybody stopped as they passed, to look at his 
cart ; and, whenever he got a chance, he put himself to ex- 
plain at length what advantages that cart had over every 
other cart that had yet been seen in the world. He asserted 
very gravely that it went of itself, except only at the hills ; 
where it was necessary to give it a touch of the hand.f A 
cookmaid said to him that she would not have thought him 
so clever ; and that if ever she wanted a cart, she would 
give him her custom. That cookmaid, always, afterwards, 
when she bought a fresh supply of brooms, had a present of 
two little ones into the bargain, to sweep into the corners of 
the hearth with ; things which are very convenient for maids 
who like to have everything clean even into the corners ; and 
who always wash their cheeks to behind their ears. It is 
true that maids of this sort are thin-sprinkled enough. J 

From this moment, Hansli began to take good heart to his 
work : his cart was for him his farm ; § he worked with real 
joy ; and joy in getting anything done is, compared to ill- 

* Pushed it. No horse wanted. 

f Coup de main, a nice French idiom meaning the stroke of hand as 
opposed by that of a senseless instrument. The phrase '* Taking a 
place by a coup de main ^' regards essentially not so much the mere 
difference between sudden and long assault, as between assault with 
flesh or cannon. 

X Assez clair semees. 

§ He is now a capitalist, in the entirely wholesome and proper 
sense of the word. See answer of PaU Mali Gazette^ driven to have re- 
course to the simple truth, to my third question in last Fon. 
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humour, what a sharp hatchet is to a rusty one, in cutting 
wood. The farmers of Rychiswyl were delighted with the 
boy. There wasn't one of them who didn't say, " When you 
want twigs, you've only to take them in my field ; but don't 
damage the trees, and think of the wife sometimes ; women 
use so many brooms in a year that the devil couldn't serve 
them." Hansli did not fail ; also was he in great favour with 
all the farm-mistresses. They never had been in the way of 
setting any money aside for buying brooms ; they ordered 
their husbands to provide them,* but one knows how things 
go, that way. Men are often too lazy to make shavings, f 
how much less brooms ! — aussi the women were often in a 
perfect famine of brooms, and the peace of the household 
had greatly to suffer for it. But now, Hansli was there be- 
fore one had time to think ; and it was very seldom a 
paysanne J was obliged to say to him ! " Hansli, don't forget 
us, we're at our last broom." Besides the convenience of 
this, Hansli's brooms were superb — very different from the 
wretched things which one's grumbling husband tied up 
loose, or as rough and ragged as if they had been made of oat 
straw. Of course, in these houses, Hansli gave his brooms 
for nothing ; yet they were not the worst placed pieces of 
his stock ; for, not to speak of the twigs given him gratis, 
all the year round he was continually getting little presents, 
in bread and milk, and such kinds of things, which a paysanne 
has always under her hand, and which she gives without 
looking too close. Also, rarely one churned butter without 
saying to him, " Hansli, we beat butter to-morrow ; if you 
like to bring a pot, you shall have some of the beaten." § 

* See above, the first speech of the farmer to Hansli, *^ Many's the 
year now," etc. It would be a saame for a well-to-do farmer to have 
to buy brooms ; it is only the wretched townspeople whom Hansli 
ooants on for custom. 

f Copeaux, I don't understand this. 

X The mistress of a farm ; paysan, the master, I shall use paysanne, 
after this, without translation, and peasant, for paysan ; rarely want- 
ing the word in our general sense. 

§ " Du battu/' I don^t know if it means the butter, or the butter- 
milk. 
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And as for fruit, he had more than he could eat of it ; so 
that ii could not fail, things going on in this way, that Hans 
should prosper ; being besides thoroughly economical. If he 
spent as much as a batz on the day he went to the town, it 
was the end of the world.* In the morning, his mother took 
care he had a good breakfast, after which he took also some* 
thing in his pocket, without counting that sometimes here, 
and sometimes there, one gave him a morsel in the kitchens 
where he was well known ; and finally he didn't imagine that 
he ought always to have something to eat, the moment ho 
had a mind to it. 

I am very sorry, but find there's no chance of my getting the 
romantic part of my story rightly into this letter ; so I must 
even leave it till August, for my sketch of Scott's early life is 
promised for July, and I must keep my word to time more 
accurately than hitherto, else, as the letters increase in num- 
ber, it is too probable I may forget what I promised in them; 
not that I lose sight even for a moment of my main purpose; 
but the contents of the letters being absolutely as the third 
"Fors" may order, she orders rue here and there so fast 
sometimes that I can't hold the pace. This unlucky index, 
for example ! It is easy enough to make an index, as it is to 
make a broom of odds and ends, as rough as oat straw ; but 
to make an index tied up tight, and that will sweep well into 
corners, isn't so easy. Ill-tied or well, it shall positively be 
sent with the July number (if I keep my health), and will be 
only six months late then ; so that it will have been finished 
in about a fourth of the time a lawyer would have taken to 
provide any document for which there was a pressing neces- 
sitv. 

In the meantime, compare the picture of country life in 
Switzerland, already beginning to show itself in outline in 
our story of the broom-maker, with this following account of 
the changes produced by recent trade in the country life of 
the island of Jersey. It is given mo by the correspondent 
who directed me to Professor Kirk's book ; (see the notes in 

* '* Le bout du monde,'* meaning, ho never thought of going any 
farther. 
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last letter,) and is in every point of view of the highest 
value. Compare especially the operations of the great uni- 
versal law of supply and demand in the article of fruit, as 
they affect the broom-boy, and my correspondent ; and con- 
sider for yourselves, how far that beautiful law may affect, 
in time to come, not your pippins only, but also your cheese ; 
and even at last your bread. 

I give this letter large print ; it is quite as important as 
anything I have myself to say. The italics are mine. 

Mont a l'Abbb, Jersey, 

April 17, 1873. 

Dear Master, — The lesson I have gathered here in Jersey 
as to the practical working of bodies of small landowners, 
is that they have three arch-enemys to their life and well- 
being. First, the covetousness that, for the sake of money- 
increase, permits and seeks that great cities should drain the 
island of its life-blood — their best men and their best food or 
means of food ; secondly, love of strong drink and tobacco ; 
and thirdly, (for these two last are closely connected,) want 
of true recreation. 

The island is cut up into small properties or holdings, a 
very much larger proportion of these being occupied and cul- 
tivated by the owners themselves than is the case in England. 
Consequently, as I think, the poor do not suffer as much as in 
England. Still the times have altered greatly for the worse 
within the memory of every middle-aged resident, and the 
change has been wrought chiefly b^ the regular and frequent 
communication with London and Paris, but more especially 
the first, which hi the matter of luxuries of the tabky has a 
maw insatiable,* Thus the Jersey farmer finds that, by de- 
voting his best labour and land to the raising of potatoes 
sufficiently early to obtain a fancy ])rico for them, very large 
money-gains are sometimes obtained, — subject also to large 
risks ; for spring frosts on the one hand, and being out- 
stripped by more venturous farmers on the other, are the 
Jersey farmers' Scylla and Chary bdis. 

Now for the results. Land, especially that with southern 
aspect, has increased marvellously in price. Wages have 
also risen. In many employments nearly doubled. Twenty 

* Compare if you cao get at the book in any library, my article 
on *' Home and its Economies " in the CarUemporary Iteview for May. 
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years ago a narpfint^r obtainM \m, 8</. per aaj. ^zw h*? j»r.4 
3^.; and fielfl lahourerji' wagfrs have risen nearly- jLfi m iirn jx 
proportion. lint for>rl and lod^j-in^ have mw'h fn*/r- -L-uia. 
doubled. PotatoirM for ordinary consumption an* qow^ fricn 
2«. 6</. to 3/». fW/. jMrr f!abot (40 lb.); here I puc out oc •:i:iir: 
the early potatons, which brin;^, to those who are formaaj:* 
in the race, threu times that j)rice. Fifteen years a^j zli*± 
regular price fr^r tho same rjuantity was from /ni to >t 
Butter is now I/t. 4'/. j>er lb. Then it was 6^/.; ani milk :f 
course has altererJ in the same proportion. JFrni^, wrAii.-A 
formerly could hf, Imd in. huuHh^ '«zy, alrnont fah*do*M 'j^7i-> 
dance J is now ihuir^'r than, in Lffudon, In fact I, who am es- 
sentially a frugivorouH afiirnal, have found myself unabL-e lo 
indulge in it, and it is only at very rare intervals ro b*» 
found in any shape at iriy talkie. All work hanler, aci all 
fare worse ; but t/w, poor Hjuriolbj so. The well-to-do p::^ 
sess a secret solace denied to them. It is found in th** 
** share market." I am told }>y one employed in a bankia;^' 
house and " finance " buMineHs hc»re, that it is quite wonderim 
how fond th(^ .lerHey farirMirs are of Turkish bonds, Grecian 
and Spanish coupons. Shares in mines seem also to dn i 
favour here. My friend in the banking house teils me tha: 
}ie was once indu(;ed to try his fortune in that way. To be 
cautious, he invested in four difTen^nt mines. It was perhaps 
fortunate for him that he n(?v(!r njceived a penny of his 
money back from any one of the four. 

Another mode by whicrh tlu^ earnings of the saving and in- 
dustrious Jerseyman find their way bii(;k to London or Paris 
is the uncalculated, but not un frequent, arlvent of a spend- 
thrift among the heirs of the family. I am told that the 
landlord of tlio house I liv(5 in is of this stamp, and that two 
years more of the same rate? of expenditure at Paris that he 
now uses, will bring him to the cMid of his patrimony. 

Hut what of the stimulants, and the want of recreation? 
f have couphid these togetln^r bec^ause J think that drink- 
ing is an attempt to fin<l, by a short and easy way, the re- 
ward of a true re<!reation ; to sup|)ly a coarse goad to the 
wits, so that there may be forced or fanci(;d increase of play 
to the imagination, and toexperieiKM*, with this, an agreeable 
phvsical sensation. I think men will usually drink to get the 
ruflicinating combination of the two. True recreation is the 
©«r», and this is not aderjuattjly supplied here, either in kind 
iff degree^ by toa-mectings and t ho various religious " ser- 
tioe», which are almost the (Jiily socnal recreations (no ir- 
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among the 



e intended by thus classing them 
country foll( of Jersey. 

Bui I had better keep to my facts. The deductions I 



rell lea 






i a fact as to the working of the modern finance 
system here. There is exceedingly little gold coin in the 
island ; in place thereof we use one-pound notes issued by 
the banks of the island, lite prir^cipal hank issuing Ihete, 
»mil also ponseiisi'iff by far the largest list of depositors, has 
Jiat /itiled. Ziiabilities, as estimated by the accountants, not 
kss than £332,000 ; assets cahulated by the satiie authorities 
not exceeding £34,000. The whale island is thrown into 
the same sort of catastrophe as Knghsh merchants by the 
Overend-Gurney failure. Business in the town nearly at 
a stand-still, and failures of tradesmen taking place one 
after another, with a large reserve of the same in prospect. 
But as the country people are as hard at work as ever, and 
the panic among the islanders has hindered in nowise the 
ehoottng of the blades through the earth, and general 
buFEting forth of buds on the trees, I begin to think the 
island may survive to find some other chasm for their accu- 
mulations. Unless indeed the champion slays the dragon 
first. [As far as one of the unlearned may have an opinion, 
1 strongly ohjeat both to " Rough skin," and " Red skin," 
Bs name derivations. There have been useful words de- 
rived from two sources, and 1 shali hold that the Latin 
prefix to the Saxon /cin establishes a sort of relationship with 
St. George.] 

I am greatly flattered by my correspondent's philological 
studies ; but alas, his pretty result is untenable : no deriva- 
tion can stand astride on two languages ; also, neither he, 
nor any of my readers, must think of me as setting myself 
up either for a champion or a leader. If they will look 
back to the first letter of this book, they will find it is ex- 
pressly written to quit myself of public responsibility in pur- 
suing my private work. Its purpose is to state clearly what 
must he done by all of us, as we can, in our place ■ and to 
fulfil what duty 1 personaliy acknowledge to the State ; also 
I have promised, if I live, to show some example of what 1 
know to be necessary, if no more able person will show it 
first 
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That is a very different thing from pretending to lead- 
ership in a movement which must one day be as wide as the 
world. Nay, even my marching days may perhaps soon be 
over, and the best that I can make of myself be a faithful 
signpost. But what I am, or what I fail to be, is of no 
moment to the cause. The two facts which I have to teach, 
or sign, though alone, as it seems, at present, in the signa- 
ture,' that food can only be got out of the ground, and 
happiness only out of honesty, are not altogether depend- 
ent on any one's championship, for recognition among man- 
kind. 

For the present, nevertheless, these two important pieces 
of information are never, so far as I am aware, presented in 
any scheme of education either to the infantine or adult 
mind. And, unluckily, no other information whatever, with- 
out acquaintance with these facts, can produce either bread 
and butter, or felicity. I take the following four questions, 
for instance, as sufficiently characteristic, out of the seventy- 
eight, proposed, on their Fifth subject of study, to the chil- 
dren of St. Matthias' National School, Granby Street, Bethnal 
Green, (school fees, twopence or threepence a week,) by way 
of enabling them to pass their First of May pleasantly, in 
this blessed vear 1873. 

1. Explain the distinction between an identity and an equa- 

tion, and give an easy example of each. Show that if 
a simple equation in x is satisfied by two different values 
of Xy it is an identity. 

2. In what time will a sum of money double itself if in- 

vested at 10 per cent, per annum, compound interest ? 

3. How many different permutations can be made of the 

letters in the word * ChiUianwaUah ? How many if 
arranged in a circle, instead of a straight line ? And 
how many different combinations of them, two and two, 
can be made ? 
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4. Show that if a and fi be constant, and ^ and X variable 
and if 

cos' a cos* P (tan* a cos* X -h tan' fi sin* X) 
tan* a cos* fi cos' X -+- tan* fi cos* a sin* X 

sin' a cos' ^ + sin' P sin' «^ 
tan' a cos' ^ 4- tan' /3 sin' ^ 

thencos' ^ tan ^ = cos' a tan' X, unless a = )S + n w. 

I am bound to state that I could not answer any one of 
these interrogations myself , and that my readers must there- 
fore allow for the bias of envy in the expression of my 
belief that to have been able to answer the sort of questions 
which the First of May once used to propose to English 
children, — whether they knew a cowslip from an oxlip, and 
a blackthorn from a white, would have been incomparably 
more to the purpose, both of getting their living, and liking it. 
VOL.IL— 2 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



TiiK follovin); expiesaiOD oF the wonndeil teelingn of tbe Daiiy iVnai ' 
la porhapH h orth pruserving ; 

" Mr. Buskin's Fart C'drigera hen already become bo notorious aa a. 
ouriouB inngBziiie o( the blunders of h mac of genius ivhn has travelled 
out of btfl province, tbat it is perhaps hnrdly worth while to notioe any 
fresh blander. No one who wrLtes on Snancial eabjeuts need be at oil 
surprised that Mr. Suskiu fannil; miHinterpititB what be has said, and 
we have ourselv^ juat been the victim of a miaiut^rpretation of the 
sort. Mc. Rnsfcia quotes a single sentence from an article which ap- 
{leared in our impresfion of the !ld of March, and places on it the in- 
torpretatiOQ that 'whenever yon have reason to think that anybody has 
□harged you threepence for a twopenny article, remember that, accord- 
ing to th': DnVy NfJoi, the real capital of the community is increased.' 
Wa need hardly Mil our readers that we wrote no nonsense of that kind. 
Our object was to show that the most important effect of the high 
price of coal WBB to alter the distribution of the proceeds of production 
in tbe community, and not to diminish the amount of it ; Uiat it was 
quite possible for real production, which is always the most important 
matter in a question of material wealth, to increase, even with cnal at 
uhifth price; And that there was such an increase at the time we w ere 
writing, althongb cool was dear. These are certainly very diffemnt 
propositions from the curious deduction which Itfr. Ruskin makes from 
It lingle short sentence in a lung adiicle. the purport of which was clear 
enough. There is certainly no cnoHe for asMuisbment at the blunders 
which Mr. Ruskin makes in political economy and flnance. if hia method 
is to rush at conclUHions without patiently Klndyion- the drift of what 
he reads. Oddly enough, it niay be added, there is one way in which 
d«u coal iiutjr increase the capital of a country like England, though 
H(. Ituskln seems to think the thing tmpossihie. Wc nre exporUirs of 
ooftl, and of course the higher th>^ price the more the foreigner has to 
pay for it. So far, therefore, the inoreased price is udyantageous. 
altnoQgh on balauoe, every one knows, it is better to have cheap coal 
than dear." 

Let mo at once assure the editor of tbe Daily Neina that I meant him 
no disrespect in choosing a 'long' article for animadversion. I had 
Imagined that the length of his nrtiolcs was owing rather to his sense 
of the importance of their subject than to the im;>utHiveness and rn«h 
splandonr of his writing. I feel, indeed, how much thp consolation it 
ooSTeys is enhanced by this fervid eloquence ; and oven when I hod 

t pCNiket pickod the other day on Tower Hill, it tni^'bt have soothed 
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my raffled temper to reSect thar.. in the benntifa] language of the 
Diiiljf Neieii, the mnst important etTect of that operation was " to alter 
the distiibution of tbe proceedn of production iii the commiiaitf , aod 
not to diniDiBh tbe ainuunt <it it." Itut tbe Editor ougbt nnrulf to l>u 
grateful to me for poiniing out that, iu hie present state of mind, he 
IDB7 not oqIj moke one mistake in a long letter, but two iu a atiort 
one. Their abject, declares tbe Ddili) Neio, \\! I would but have 
taken the paina to appreciate thpir efforts,) " was to i-how that it was 
quite poanble for real production to increase, even with aoal at a high 
price." Ic ii quite pOHsiblo for the production of newspaper articles to 
iDdooBe. and of maiif other more uaefnt things. The s|>eculative pub' 
lie probably knew, without the help of the VaUy jVtftM, that they might 
still catch a herring, even if the; could not broil it. But the rise of 
price in oool itaelf waa simpl; cnu»ed by tbe diminution of its jiroduc- 
tioD, or bj roguery. 

Again, tbe intelligent journal observen that " dear coal may increase 
the capital of a country like England, because we are exportera of coal, 
and the higher tbe price, the lucre the foreigner has to pay for it." 
We are exporters of many other arlioles beaides coal, and loreigocis 
are beginning to be so foolisli. findiug the prices rise, as, instead of 
"having more to pay for them." never to buy them. Tbe ImU// JVfrt. 
however, is under the impreEwiao that over- instead of under-Belling, ia 
the proper method of oumpetition in foreign markets, which i« not a 
received view in economical circles. 

I obaerve that tbe Dnilg Ntvni, referring with surprise to the t-onclu 
aioua which unexpectedly, though iuoontrovertihly, resulted from their 
eDthusiastio statement, declare they need hardly tell their readers they 
" wrote no nonsense of that kind " But I cannot but feel, after their 
present better-considered effusion, that it would be perhaps well on 
their part to warn their readers how many other kinds of nooseuse they 
will in (utore be juatihed ii 
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LETTER XXXI. 

Of the four great English tale-tellers whose dynasties have 

set or risen within my own memory — Miss Edgeworth, Scott, 

DickenSy and Thackeray — I find myself greatly at pause in 

conjecturing, however dimly, what essential good has been 

effected by them, though they all had the best intentions. 

Of the essential mischief done by them, there is, unhappily, 

no doubt whatever. Miss Edgeworth made her morality so 

impertinent that, since her time, it has only been with fear 

and trembling that any good novelist has ventured to show 

the slightest bias in favour of the Ten Commandments. 

Scott made his romance so ridiculous, that, since his day, one 

can't help fancying helmets were always pasteboard, and 

horses were always hobby. Dickens made everybody laugh, 

or cry, so that they could not go about their business till 

they had got their faces in wrinkles ; and Thackeray settled 

like a meatfly on whatever one had got for dinner, and made 
one sick of it. 

That, on the other hand, at least Miss Edgeworth and 
Scott have indeed some inevitable influence for good, I am 
the more disposed to think, because nobody now will read 
them. Dickens is said to have made people good-natured. 
If he did, I wonder what sort of natures they had before ! 
Thackeray is similarly asserted to have chastised and re- 
pressed flunkeydom — which it greatly puzzles me to hear, 
because, as far as I can see, there isn't a carriage now left in 
all the Row with anybody sitting inside it : the people who 
ought to have been in it are, every one, hanging on behind, 
the carriage in front. 

What good these writers have done, is therefore, to me, I 
repeat, extremely doubtful. But what good Scott has in 
him to do, I find no words full enough to tell. His ideal of 
honour in men and women is inbred, indisputable ; fresh as 
the air of his mountains ; firm as their rocks. His concep- 
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tioij of purity in woman is even higher than Dante'f 
reverence for the filial relation, as deep as Virgil's ; hif 
pathy universal ;— there is no rank or condition of in 
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ss — I will not call it fault — of 
nore of the actual soil of the 
imagination, and bu dear to 
his pride ; and that by this postern-gate of idolatry, entered 
other taints of folly and fault, punished by supremo misery, 
and atoned for by a generosity and solemn courage more 
admirable than the unsullied wisdom of his happier daj-s, I 
have ceased to lament : for all these things make him only 
the more perfect to ns as an example, because he is not ex- 
empt from common failings, and has his appointed portion 
in common pain. 

I said we were to learn from him the true relations of 
Master and Servant ; and learning these, there is little left 
for us to learn ; but, on every subject of immediate and vital 
interest to us, we shall find, as we study his life and words, 
that both are as authoritative as they are clear. Of his im- 
partiality of judgment, I think it is enough, once for all, to 
bid you observe that, though himself, by all inherited disposi- 
tion and accidental circumstances, prejudiced in favour of 
the Sluart cause, the aristocratic character, and the Catholic 
religion, — -tiie only perfectly noble character in his first novel 
is that of a Hanoverian colonel,* and the most exquisitely 
* Colonel TttJbot, in Wiinertry ; I neod not, surely, naraetlic other :— 
noteonlj' that, iu speaking of heroiam, I never udmiL into the Beld of com- 
parison the merely Btage-ideola of impLssible virtue and fortuue — (Ivon- 
hoe. Kir Kenneth, and the like) — hot onl}' persona whom Ssott meant 
to l>e Teal. Olwerve aleo that with Soott, bh with Titian, yon mnsi 
ofLeu ezpeot the most tender pieces of completion In subordinate 
cluuactere. 
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But before 1 press any of his opinions — or I ought rather 
to say, knowledges — upon you, I must try to give you some 
idea of his own temper and life. Ilia teraper, I say ; the 
mixture of clay, and the fineness of it, out of which the Pot- 
ter made him ; and of his life, what the power of the third 
Fors had been upon it, before his own hands could make or 
mar ins fortune, at the turn of tide. I shall do this merely 
by abstracting and collating (with comment) some passagea 
ont of Lockhart's life of liim ; and adding any elucidatory 
pieces which Lockhart refers to, or whiuh I can find my- 
self, in his own works, so that you may be able to read 
them easily together. And observe, I am not writing, or at- 
tempting to write, another life of Scott ; but only putting 
together bits of Lockhart's life in the order which my side- 
notes on the pages indicate for my own reading ; and I shall 
use Lockhart's words, or my own, indifferently, and without 
the plague of inverted commas. Therefore, if anything is 
wrong in my statement, Lockhart is not answerable for it; but 
my own work in the business will nevertheless be little more 
than what the French call putting dots on the i's, and adding 
such notes as may be needful for our present thought. 

Sir Walter was born on the I.5th August, 1771, in a house 
belonging to his father, at the head of the College Wynd, Ed- 
inburgh. The house was pulled down to make room for the 
northern front of the New College ; and the wise people of 
Edinburgh then built, for I don't know how many thousand 
pounds, a small vulgar Gothic steeple on the ground, and 
called it the " Scott Mnniimenc." There seems, however, to 
have been morereason than usual for the destruction of the Col- 
lege Wynd, for Scott was the first survivor of seven children 
born in it to his father, and appears to have been saved only 
by the removal to the house in George's Square,* which his 

• 1 lieginy readers to obserya that I never fiiach from HtntinR o (act 
that tells against lue. Thia George's Stjnare is in tbat New Town of 
EJinburgh which I said, iu the Qnit of IJieae letters, 1 Bbould like tode- 
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1. Waller Sootc (Auld Wat) of Harden. 

2. Sir William Scott of Harden. 

3. Walter Soott of Raeburn. 

4. Walter Scott, Tutor of Raeburn. 

5. Robert Scott of Sandy-Knowe. 

6. Walter Scott, citizen of Edinburgh, 

1 note briefly what is important respecting each of 



L Wat of Harden. Harden means ' the ravine of hares.' 
It is a glen down which a little brook flows to join the river 
Borthwick, itself a tributary of the Teviot, six miles west 
of Hawick, and just opposite Branihoim. So long as Sir 
Waller retained his vigorous habits, he made a yearly pil- 
grimage to it, with whatever friend happened to be his guest 
at the time.* 

Wat's wife, Mary, the Flower of Yarrow, is said to have 
chiefly owed her celebrity to the love of an English captive 
— a beautiful child whom she had rescued from the tender 
mercies f of Wat's moas-troopera, on their return from a 
Cumberland foray. The youth grew up under her protec- 
tion, and is believed to have written both the words and 
of many of the best songs of the Border. J 

This story is evidently ihe germ of that of the Lay of 
the La^t Minstrel, only the captivity is there of a Scottish 

• Lockhart'B Life, 8vo. Edinbuigb : Cadell, 1837. Vol. i. p 65. In 
my latlowing foot-not«B I shall only give volume and page — tbe book 
being nnileiytood, 

f i. 67. Wnat. Bort of tender inercjiui were to be expcclcil V 

e nnknowt], ac^oordiDg to Leyden. iii perlmps diecoverablo ; 
bat what songs ? 'I'hough composed by on EngUahman, have Ibey the 
spociul cfaatautcr of Scottisb music? 
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boy to the English. The lines describing Wat of Harden 
are in the 4th canto, — 

'^ Marauding chief ; his sole delight 
The moonlight raid, the morning fight. 
Not even the Flower of Yarrow's oharms. 
In youth, might tame his rage for arms ; 
And still in age he spumed at rest, 
And still his brows Uie helmet pressed, 
Albeit the blanched locks below 
Were white as Dinlaj's spoUess snow." * 

With these, read also the answer of the lady of Brank- 
some, 23rd and 24th stanzas, — 

*^ * Say to your lords of high emprize. 
Who war on women and on boys, — 
For the young heir of Branksome*s line, 
Qod be his aid ; and God be mine : 
Through me, no friend shall meet his doom : 
Here, while I live, no foe finds room.* 
« « « « « 

Proud she looked round, applause to claim ; 
Then lightened Thirlstane's eye of flame ; 

His bugle Watt of Harden blew. 
Pensils f and pennons wide were flung. 
To heaven the Border slogan rung, 

^ St. Mary for the young Buccleugh ! * *' 

Let us stop here to consider what good there may be in 
all this for t«. The last line, " St. Mary for the young Buc- 
cleugh ! " probably sounds absurd enough to you. You have 
nothing whatever to do, you think, with either of these per- 

* Dinlay ;— where ? 

f Pensil, a flag hanging down — * pensile.' Pennon, a stiff flag sua* 
tained by a cross arm, like the broad part of a weathercock. Properly, 
it is the Btiff-set feather of an arrow. 

*■*' Ny autres riens qui d'ore ne fust 
Fors que les pennons, et le fust/' 

'* Romance of the Rose,'* of Lovers arrows : Chaucer translates, 

^* For all was gold, men might see, 
Out-take the feathers and the tree." 
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Bonages. Tou don't care for nny St. Mary ; and still less 
for any, either young or old, Buccleugli ? 

Well, I'm sorry for you:^but if you don't care for St. 
Mary, the wife of Joaeph, do you care at all for St. Mary- 
Anne, the wife of Joe? Have you any faith in the holiness 
of your own wives, who are here, tti fiesh and blood ? or do 
you -verily wish them, as Mr. Mill* would have it— sacrifice 
all pretence to saintship, as to holy days-^to follow "some 
more lucrative occupation than that of nursing the baby "? 



And you don't c 
the cleugh, then. 



i for thi 
ind read the Bi 
as much as Si 
for his own beast? (see, fart hei 
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g Iluccleugh ? Cut away 
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for you, like your wife ; as though a cock should send his 
hen and chickens to pick up what they could for him, / and 
It were the usual law of nature that nestlings should feed the 
parent birds? It that be your way of liberal modern life, 
believe mc, the border faith in its Mary and its master, how- 
ever servile, was not benighted in comparison. 

But the border morals? "Marauding chief, whose sole 
delight," etc. Just look for the passages indicated under 
the word 'theft' in my fine new index to the first two vol- 
umes of Fora, I will come back to this point: for the pres- 
ent, in order to get it more clearly into your minds, remem- 
ber that the Flower of Yarrow was tlic chieftainess to whom 
the invention of serving the empty dish with two spurs in it, 
for hint to her liusband that he must ride for his next dinner, 
is first ascribed. Also, for comparison of the English cus- 
toms of the same time, read this little bit of a letter of Lord 
Xorlhumberlaud's to Henry VIII. in 1533.t 

* People would not hsve tne speak any more barm of Mr. Mill, be- 
cause he's dead, I BuppoBS ? Dead or alive, all's one to me, with mie- 
cbif^vonn persons ; but alas ! bow very grievonslj aU'n two to me, wbeu 
ther are helpful aod noble ones. 

t Out of the first of Scott's notes to the /-uy. but the note is so long 
that oarelenB readers are sure to miss the points ; also I f;iva modem 
fcfielluig tor greater eoae. 
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'' Please it your most gracious Highness to be advertised 
that my comptroller, with Raynold Carnaby, desired licence 
of me to invade the realm of Scotland, to the annoyance of 
your Highness's enemies, and so they did meet upon Mon- 
day before night, at Warhope, upon North Tyne water, to 
the number of 1,500 men : and so invaded Scotland, at the 
hour of eight of the clock at night, and actively did set upon 
a town * called Branxholm, where the Lord of Buccleugh 
dwelleth, albeit that knight he was not at home. And so 
they burnt the said Branxholm, and other towns, and had 
ordered themselves so that sundry of the said Lord Buc- 
cleugh's servants, who did issue forth of his gates were taken 
prisoners. They did not leave one house, one stack of 
corn, nor one sheaf without the gate of the said Lord Buc- 
cleugh unburnt ; and so in the breaking of the day receded 
homeward. And thus, thanks be to God, your Highness's 
subjects, about the hour of twelve of the clock the same day, 
came into this, your Highness's realm, bringing with them 
above forty Scotsmen prisoners, one of them named Scott, 
of the surname and kin of the said Lord of Buccleugh. And 
of his household they also brought three hundred nowte " 
(cattle), '* and above sixty horses and mares, keeping in safety 
from loss or hurt all your said Highness's subjects." 

They had met the evening before on the North Tyne 
under Carter Fell ; (you will find the place partly marked 
as " Plashett's coal-fields " in modern atlases ;) rode and 
marched their twenty miles to Branxholm ; busied them- 
selves there, as we hear, till dawn, and so back thirty miles 
down Liddesdale, — a fifty miles* ride and walk altogether, 
all finished before twelve on Tuesday : besides what pillag- 
ing and burning had to be done. 

Now, but one more point is to be noticed, and we will get 
on with our genealogy. 

After this bit of the Earl's letter, you will better under- 
stand the speech of the Lady of Buccleugh, defending her 
castle in the absence of her lord, and with her boy taken 
prisoner. And now look back to my 25th letter, for I want 
you not to forget Alice of Salisbury. King Edward's first 
sight of her was just after she had held her castle exactly in 

^ A walled groap of houses : tjiien, Saxon, to shut in (Johnson). 
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this wftjr, ftgainst a raid oF the Scots in Lord Salisbury's ab- 
sence. Edward rode night and day to help her ; and the 
Scots besiegers, breaking up at his approach, this is what 
follows, which you may receive on Froissart's telling as the 
viul and effectual truth of the matter, A modern English 
critic will indeed always and instantly extinguish this vital 
truth; there is in it something inherently detestable to 
him ; thus the editor of Joiines' Froissart prefaces this very 
story with "the romance — tor it is nothing more." Now 
the labyrinth of Crete, and the labyrnith of Woodstock, are 
indeed out of sight ; and of a real Ariadne or Rosamond, a 
blockhead inig'ht be excused for doubting ; but St. George's 
Chapel at Windsor — (or Winde-Rose, as Froissart prettily 
transposes it, like Adriane for Ariadne) is a very visible 
piece of romance ; and the stones of it were laid, and the 
blue riband which your queen wears on her breast is fast- 
ened, to this day, by the hand of Alice of Salisbury. 

"So the King came at noon ; and angry he was to find 
the Scots gojie ; for he had come in such haste that all his 
people and horses were dead-tired and toiled. So every one 
went to rest ; and the King, as soon as he was disarmed, 
took ten or twelve knights with him, and went towards the 
castle to salute the Countess, and see how the defence had 
been made. So soon as the Lady of Salisbury knew of the 
King's coming, she made all the gates be opened," (inmost 
■nd outmost at once,) " and came out, so richly dressed, that 
«very one was wonderstruck at her, and no one could cease 
looking at her, nor from receiving, as if they had been her 
mirrors, the reflection of her great nobleness, and her great 
beauty, and her gracious speaking and bearing herself. 
When she came to the King, she bowed down to the earth, 
over against him, in thanking him for his help, and brought 
him to the castle, to delight him and honor him — as she 
who well knew how to do it. Every one looked at her, even 
to amazement, and the King himself could not stop looking 
at her, for it seemed to him that in the world never was 
lady who was so much to be loved as she. So they went 
hand in hand into the castle, and the Lady led him first 
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into the great hall, &iid then into her own chamber, (what 
the French now call a pouting-room, but the ladies of that 
d&j either smiled or frowned, but did not pout,) which was 
nobly furnished, as befitted such lady. And always the 
King; looked at the gentle Lady, so hard that she became 
all ashamed. When he had looked at her a long while, he 
went away to a window, to lean upon it, and began to think 
deeply. The I-ady went to cheer the other knights and 
squires ; then ordered the dinner to be got ready, and the 
room to be dressed, ^^'hen she had devised all, and com- 
manded her people what seemed good to her, she returned 
with a gladsome face before the King," — in whose presence 
we must leave her yet awhile, having other matters to attend 
to. 

So much for Wat of Uarden's life then, and his wife's. 
We shall get a little faster on with the genealogy after this 
fair start. 

11. Sir William Scott of Harden. 

Wat's eldest son ; distinguished by the early favor of 
James VI. 

In his youth, engaging in a foray on the lands of Sir 
Gideon Murray of Klibank, and being taken prisoner, Mur- 
ray offers him choice between being hanged, or marrying the 
plainest of his daughters. The contract of marriage, written 
on the parchment of a drum, is still in possession of the 
family of Harden.* 

This is Lockhart's reading of the circumstances, and I 
give his own statement of them in the note below. But his 
assumption of the extreme plainness of the young lady, and 
of the absolute worldly-mindedness of the mother, are both 
examples of the modern manner of reading traditions, out 
of which some amusement may be gathered by looking only 

" i. 88. " The indignant liiinj wssod the point of desiring his priMaec 
to Hay a lost prajei. wben bis more coDHiderate dame iiiterpOBed milder 
counoelH, HU^efltin^ that the oulpnt wna horn tn u good catAte, and 
tbat they had three unmarried daugbters. Young Harden, it is said, 
not without beMbatioD, agreed to aave his Uie hf taking the plainest of 
tltii three off theii huids." 
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■it them on the grotesque side, and interpreting that gro- 
tesqueneaa ungenerously. There may, indeed, be farther 
ground than Lockhart has thought it worth while to state 
for hia color of the facts ; but alt that can be justly gathered 
from those he has told is that, Sir Gideon having determined 
the death o' hia troublesome neighbor, Lady Murray inter- 
fered to save hia life; and could not more forcibly touch her 
husband's purpose than by reminding him that hostility 
might be better ended in alliance than in death. ^ 

The sincere and careful affection which Sir William of 
Harden afterwards shows to all his ahildren by the Maid of 
Elibank, and his naming one of them after her father, induce 
me still farther to trust in the fairer reading of the tradition. 
I should, indeed, have been disposed to attach some weight, 
on the side of the vulgar story, to the curiously religious 
tendencies in Sir William's children, which seem to point to 
some condition of feeling in the mother, arising out of 
despised life. Women are made nobly religious by the 
possession of extreme beauty, and morbidly so by distressed 
consciousness of the want of it ; but there is no reason for 
insisting on this probability, since both the Christian and 
surname of Sir Gideon Murray point to his connection with 
the party in Scotland which was at this time made strong in 
battle by religious faith, and melancholy in peace by religious 
passion. 

in. Walter Scott, first Laird of Raeburn ; third son of Sir 
William and this enforced bride of Elibank. They had four 
sons altogether ; the eldest, William, becomes the second 
Sir William of Harden ; their father settled the lands of 
Raebuni uponM'alter; and of Highchester on his second 
son, Gideon, named after the rough father-in-law, of Elibank. 

Now, about this time (1657), George Fox comes into 
Scotland, boasting that "as lie first set his feet upon Scot- 
tish ground he felt the seed of grace to sparkle about him 
like innumerable sparks of fire." And he forthwith succeeds 
in making Quakers of Gideon, Walter, and Walter's wife. 
This is too much for Sir William of Harden, the eldest broth- 
er, who not only remains a staunch Jacobite, but obtains . 
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order from the Privy Council of Scotland to imprison his 
brother and brother's wife ; that they may hold no further 
converse with Quakers, and also to ^^ separate and take away 
their children, being two sons and a daughter, from their 
family and education, and to breed them in some convenient 
place." Which is accordingly done ; and poor Walter, who 
had found pleasantly conversible Quakers in the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, is sent to Jedburgh, with strict orders to the 
Jedburgh magistrates to keep Quakers out of his way. The 
children are sent to an orthodox school by Sir William ; and 
of the daughter I find nothing further ; but the two sons 
both became good scholars, and were so effectually cured of 
Quakerism, that the elder (I don't find his Christian name), 
just as he came of age, was killed in a duel with Pringle of 
Crichton, fought with swords in a field near Selkirk— ever 
since called, from the Raeburn's death, ^^ the Raeburn mead- 
ow-spot ; " — and the younger, Walter, who then became 
"Tutor of Raeburn," t.€., guardian to his infant nephew, 
intrigued in the cause of the exiled Stuarts till he had lost 
all he had in the world — ran a narrow risk of being hanged 
— was saved by the interference of Anne, Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh — founded a Jacobite club in Edinburgh, in which the 
conversation is said to have been maintained in Latin — and 
wore his beard undipped to his dying day, vowing no razor 
should pass on it until the return of the Stuarts, whence he 
held his border name of " Beardie." 

It is only when we remember how often this history must 
have dwelt on Sir Walter's mind that we can understand the 
tender subtlety of design with which he has completed, even 
in the weary time of his declining life, the almost eventless 
story of Medgauntlety and given, as we shall presently see 
in connection with it, the most complete, though disguised, 
portion of his own biography. 

IV. Beardie. I find no details of Beardie's life given by 
Scott, but he was living at Leasudden when his landlord, 
Scott of Harden,* living at Mertoun House, addressed to 

* Eldest eon, or ^andson, of Sir William Scott of Harden, the 
secoDd in our genealogy. 
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him the lines given in the note to the introduction to the 
sixth canto of Mamiion, in which Scott himself partly 
adopts the versea, writing from Mertouii House to Richard 
Heb«r. 

" For crmTBe of blood oar proverbs dream, 

Is wanner than t)ie inoantam streani. 

And thus 1117 CiiriBtmaa atill I hold 

Where my great -grand aire came of old,* 

'With amber buiLri! and Ilaien hair, 

And reverend uiweLolic air^ 

The fvast and holytide to share. 

And mil sobriety with wine, 

And faoni'Bt mirth with thoughts divine.' 

Small thouglit was his, in after-time. 

E'er Co be hilobed into a rhyme. 

The simple siie conld only boast 

That he van loyal to bis coat, 

The banished nioe of kings roverpd, 

And lost his hand — but kept bis beard, — " 

" a mark of attachment," Scott adds in his note, "which I 
suppose had been common during Cromwell's usurpation ; 
for in Cowley's Cutler of CoUmait Street one drunken cava- 
lier upbraids another that when he was not able to pay a 
barber, he affected to ' wear a beard for the King.'" 

Observe, here, that you must always be on your guard, in 
reading Scott's notes or private letters, against hia way of 
kindly laughing at what he honours more deeply than he 
likes to confess. Tlie house in which Beardie died was still 
standing when Sir Walter wrote his autobiography, (1808), 
at the north-east entrance of the churchyard of Kelso. 

He left three sons. Any that remain of the family of the 
eider are long since settled in America (male heirs extinct). 
James Scott, well known in India as one of the original set- 
tlers of Prince of Wales Island, was a son of the youngest, 
who died at Lasswade, in Midlothian (first mention of Scott's 
Lass wade). 

But of the second son, Scott's grandfather, we have to 
team much. 

Came, by invitation from hia landlord, Scott of Harden. 
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V. Robert Scott of Sandv-Knowe, second son of Beardie. 
I cannot shorten Scott's own account of the circumstances 
which determined his choice of life. 

^' My grandfather was originally bred to the sea, but being 
shipwrecked near Dundee in his trial voyage, he took such a 
sincere dislike to that element, that he could not be per« 
suaded to a second attempt. This occasioned a quarrel be* 
tween him and his father, who left him to shift for himself. 
Robert was one of those active spirits to whom this was no 
misfortune. He turned Whig upon the spot, and fairly ab- 
jured his father's politics and his learned poverty. His 
chief and relative, Mr. Scott of Harden, gave him a lease of 
the farm of Sandy-Knowe, comprehending the rocks in the 
centre of which Smailholm or Sandy-Knowe Tower is situ- 
ated. He took for his shepherd an old man called Hogg, 
who willingly lent him, out of respect to his family, his 
whole savings, about £30, to stock the new farm. With 
this sum, which it seems was at the time sufficient for the 
purpose, the master and servant* set off to purchase a stock 
of sheep at Whitsun-tryste, a fair held on a hill near Wooler, 
in Northumberland. The old shepherd went carefully from 
drove to drove, till he found a hirsel likely to answer their 
purpose, and then returned to tell his master to come up and 
conclude the bargain. But what was his surprise to see him 
galloping a mettled hunter about the race-course, and to find 
he had expended the whole stock in this extraordinary pur- 
chase ! Moses' bargain of green spectacles did not strike 
more dismay into the Vicar of Wakefield's family than my 
grandfather's rashness into the poor old shepherd. The 
thing, however, was irretrievable, and they returned without 
the sheep. In the course of a few days, however, my grand- 
father, who was one of the best horsemen of his time, at- 
tended John Scott of Harden's hounds on this same horse, 
and displayed him to such advantage that he sold him for 
double the original price. The farm was now stocked in 
earnest, and the rest of my grandfather's career was that of 
successful industrv. He was one* of the first who were active 
* Here, you see, our subject begins to purpose I 
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in the c&ttle trade, afterwards carried to such an extent be- 
tween the Highlands of Scotland and the leading counties 
in England, and by his droving transactions acquired a con- 
Kiderable sum of money. He was a man of middle stature, 
ejitremely active, quick, keen, and fiery in his temper, stub- 
bornly honest, and so distinguished for his skill in country 
matters that he was the general referee in all points of dis- 
pute which occurred in the neighbourhood. His birth being 
admitted as gentle, gave him access to the best society in 
the county, and liis dexterity in country sports, particularly 
bunting, made him an acceptable companion in the field as 
well as at the table." 

Thus, then, between Auld Wat of Harden, and Scott'a 
grandfather, we have four generations, numbering approxi- 
mately a hundred and fifty years, from 1580 to 1730,* and 
in that time we have the great change in national manners 
from stealing cattle to breeding and selling them, vrfaich 
at first might seem a change in the way of gradually in- 
creasing honesty. But observe that this Jirat cattle-dealer 
of our line is "stubbornly honest," a quality which it would 
be unsafe to calculate upon in any dealer of our own days. 

Do you suppose, then, that this honesty was a sudden and 
momentary virtue — a lightning flash of probity between the 
two darknesses of Auld Wat''s thieving and modern cozening? 

Not so. That open thieving had tio dishonesty in it 
whatsoever. Far the contrary. Of all conceivable ways of 
getting a living, except by actual digging of the ground, 
this is precisely the honestest. All other gentlemanly pro- 
fesstona but this have a taint of dishonesty in them. Even 
the best — the physician's — involves temptation to many 
forms of cozening. How many second-rate mediciners have 
lived, think you, on prescriptions of bread pills and rose- 
coloured water ? — how many, even of leading physicians, owe 
all their success to skill unaided by pretence? Of clergy- 
men, how many preach wholly what they know to be true 

' I ipve the ronnd nnmYtera for belter Temembering. Wat of Harden 
roarried tbe Flower of Yarrow in 1567; Bobect of Saady-Kiiowe mar- 
ried Barbara Halihartna in 1728. 
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without fear of their congregations ? Of lawyers, of authors^ 
of painters, what need we speak ? These all, so far as they 
try to please the mob for their living, are true cozeners, — 
unsound in the very heart's core. But Wat of Harden, 
setting my farm on fire, and driving off my cattle, is no 
rogue. An enemy, yes, and a spoiler ; but no more a rog^e 
than the rock eagles. And Robert the first cattle-dealer's 
honesty is directly inherited from his race, and notable as a 
virtue, not in opposition to their character, but to ours. For 
men become dishonest by occult trade, not by open rapine. 

There are, nevertheless, some very definite faults in our 
pastoral Robert of Sandy-Knowe, which Sir Walter himself 
inherits and recognizes in his own temper, and which were 
in him severely punished. Of the rash investment of the 
poor shepherd's fortune we shall presently hear what Sir 
Walter thought. Robert's graver fault, the turning Whig 
to displease his father, is especially to be remembered in 
connection with Sir Walter's frequent warnings against the 
sacrifice to momentary passion of what ought to be the fixed 
principles of youth. It has not been enough noticed that 
the design of his first and greatest story is to exhibit and 
reprehend, while it tenderly indicates the many grounds for 
forgiving, the change of political temper under circumstances 
of personal irritation. 

But in the virtues of Robert Scott, far outnumbering his 
failings, and above all in this absolute honesty and his con- 
tentment in the joy of country life, all the noblest roots of 
his grandson's character found their happy hold. 

Note every syllable of the description of him given in the 
introduction to the third canto of Marmion : 

** Still, with vain fondness, could I trace 
Anew each kind familiar face 
That brightened at our evening fire ; 
From the thatched mansion's grey-haired sire, 
^ Wise witiiout learnmg, plain, and good. 

And sprung of Scotland's gentler blood ; 
Whose eye in age, quick, clear, and keen, 
Showed what in youth its glance had been ; 
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Whose doom dinoording- neighbours sought. 
Content wiih equa; imhoiight, 
To him. the veni^rablc prieet, 
Oar Irequeut uid fumiliai gaeat." 

Note, I say, every word of this. The faces "brightened 
at the evenJDg fire," — not a. patent stove; fancy the difference 
ill effect on the itnagi nation, in the dark long nights of a Scot- 
tish winter, between the flickering' shadows of firelight, and 
utter gloom of a room warmed by a dose stove ! 

" The (/laicAerf mansion's." — The coolest roof in summer, 
warmest in winter. Among the various mischievous things 
done in France, apparently by the orders of Napoleon 111., 
but in reality by the foolish nation uttering itself through 
his passive voice, (he being all his days only a feeble Pan's 
pipe, or Charon's boatswain's whistle, instead of a true king,) 
the substitution of tiles for thatch on the cottages of Picurdy 
was one of the most barbarous. It was to prevent lire, for- 
sooth ! and all the while the poor peasants could not aSord 
candles, except to drip about over their church floors. See 
above, 34, 31. 

" Wise without learning." — By no means able, this border 
rider, to state how many different arrangements may bo 
made of the letters in the word ChillianwaJlah. He contrived 
to exist, and educate his grandson to come to something, 
without that information. 

" Plain, and good.'' — Consider the value there is in that 
virtue of plainness — legibility, shall we say? — in the letters 
of character. A clear-printed man, readable at a glance. 
There are such things as illuminated letters of character also, 
—beautifully unreadable ; but this legibility in the head of 
a family is greatly precious. 

*' And sprung of Scotland's gentler blood." — I am not sure 
if this is merely an ordinary expression of family pride, or 
whether, which 1 rather think, Scott means to mark distinctly 
the literal gentleness and softening of aharacter in his grand- 
father, and in the Lowland Scottish shepherd of his day, as 
opposed to the still fiery temper of the Highland clans — the 
blood being equally pure, but the race altogether softer and 
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more Saxon. Even Auld Wat was fair-haired, and Beardie 
has " amber beard and flaxen hair." 

*^ WhoRe doom disoording neighbours sought, 
Content with equity unbought.*' — 

Here you have the exactly right and wise condition of the 
legal profession. 

All good judging, and all good preaching, must be given 
gratis. Look back to what I have incidentally said of lawyers 
and clergy, as professional — that is to say, as living by their 
judgment, and sermons. You will perhaps now be able to 
receive my conclusive statement, that all such professional 
sale of justice and mercy is a deadly sin. A man may sell 
the work of his hands, but not his equity, nor his piety. Let 
him live by his spade ; and if his neighbours find him wise 
enough to decide a dispute between them, or if he is in 
modesty and simplicity able to give them a piece of pious 
advice, let him do so, in Heaven's name, but not take a fee 
for it. 

Finally, Robert Scott is a cattle-dealer, yet a gentleman, 
giving us the exact balance of right between the pride which 
refuses a simple employment, and the baseness which makes 
that simple employment disgraceful, because dishonest. Being 
wholly upright, he can sell cattle, yet not disgrace his lineage. 
We shall return presently to his house ; but must first com- 
plete, so as to get our range of view within due limits, the 
sketch of the entire ancestral line. 

VI. Walter Scott, of George's Square, Edinburgh, Scott's 
father, born 1729. 

He was the eldest son of Robert of Sandy-Knowe, and had 
three brothers and a sister, namely, Captain Robert Scott, in 
East India Service ; Thomas Scott, cattle-dealer, following 
his father's business ; a younger brother who died early, 
(also) in East India Service ; and the sister Janet, whose part 
in Scott's education was no less constant, and perhaps more 
influential, than even his mother's. Scott's regard for one of 
his Indian uncles, and his regret for the other's death, are 
both traceable in the development of the character of Colonel 
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e%-erset my eyeson,^-tall and erect, with long flowing tresses 
of the most silvery whiteness, and stockings rolled up over 
his knees, after the fashion of three generations back. He 
sat reading his Bible without spectacles, and did not, for a 
moment, perceive that any one had entered his room ; but on 
recognizing his nephew he rose with cordial alacrity, kissing 
him on both cheeks, and exclaiming, ' God bless thee, Walter, 
my man ; tiiou hast risen to be great, but thou wast always 
good,' His remarks were lively and sagacious, and delivered 
with Si touch of that humour which seems to have been shared 
by most of the family. He had the air and manners of an 
ancient gentleman, and must in his day have been eminently 
baudsome." 

Next read Sir Waller Scott's entry made in his copy of 
the Haliburton Memorials : — 

" The said Thomas Scott died at Monklaw, near Jedburgh, 
at two of the dock, 27th January, 1823, in the 00th year of 
his life, and fully possessed of all his faculties. He read till 
nearly the year before his death ; and being n great musician 
on the Scotch pipes, had, when on his deathbed, a favourite 
tune played over to liim by hla son James, that he might be 
sure he left him in full possession of it. After hearing it, he 
hummed it over himself, and corrected it in several of the 
notes. The air was that called ' Sour Plums in Galashiels.' 
M'lien barks and other tonics were given him during his last 
illness, he privately spat them into his handkerchief, saying, 
as he had hved all hia life without taking doctors' drugs, he 
wished to die without doing so." 

whatever for deathbed repentances, you per- 
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oeive, on the part of this old gentleman ; no particular care 
even for the disposition of his handsome independence ; but 
here is a bequeEt of which one must see one's sou in full pos- 
session — here is a thing to be well looked after, before setting 
out for heaven, tliat the tune of " Sour Plums in Galashiels" 
may still be played on earth in an incorrupt manner, and no 
damnable Freneh or English variations intruded upon the 
solemn and authentic melody thereof. His views on the sub- 
ject of Materia Modica are also greatly to be respected. 

" I saw more than once," Lockhart goes on, " this respect- 
able man'a sister (Scott's aunt Janet), wlio had married her 
cousin Walter, Laird of Raehurn, thus adding a new link to 
the closeness of the family connection. She also must have 
been, in her youth, remarkable for personal attractions ; as it 
was, she dwells on my memory as the perfect picture of an 
old Scotch lady, with a great deal of simple dignity in her 
bearing, but with the softest eye and the sweetest voice, and 
a cliarm of meekness and gentleness about every look and 
expression. She spoke her native language pure and undi- 
luted, but without the slightest tincture of that vulgarity 
which now seems almost unavoidable in the oral use of a dia- 
lect BO long banished from courts, and which has not been 
avoided by any modern writer who has ventured to intro- 
duce it, with the exception of Scott, and I may add, speaking 
generally, of Burns. Lady Racburn, as she was universally 
styled, may be numbered with those friends of early days 
whom her nephew has alluded to in one of his prefaces aa 
preserving what we may fancy to have been the old Scotch 
of Holyrood." 

To this aunt, to his grandmother, his mother, and to the 
noble and most wise Rector of the High School of Edin- 
burgh, Dr. Adam, Scott owed the essential part of his " edu- 
cation," which began in this manner. At eighteen months 
old his lameness came on, from sudden cold, bad air, and 
other such causes. His mother's father, Dr. Rutherford, 
■d sending him to the country; he is sent to his grand- 
father's at Sandy-Knowe, where he first becomes consoioua 
of life, and where his grandmother and Aunt Janet beauti- 
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fully instruot, but partly Bpoil him. When he is eight years 
old, he returns to, and remains in, his father's house at 
George's Square. And now note the following sentono: — 

" I felt the change from being a single indulged brat, to 
becoming a member of a large family, very Sfverely ; for 
under the gentle government of my kind grandmother, who 
was meekness itself, and of my aunt, who, though of a high- 
er temper, was exceedingly attached to me, 1 had acquired a 
degree of license which could not be permitted in a large 
family. I had sense enough, however, to bend my temper 
to my new circumstances ; but such was the agony which I 
internally experienced, that 1 have guarded against nothing 
more, in the education of my own family, than against their 
acquiring habits of self-willed caprice and domination." 

The indulgence, however, no less than the subsequent dis- 
cipline, had been indeed altogether wholesome fur the boy, 
he being of the noble temper which is the better for hav- 
ing its way. The essential virtue of the training he had in 
bis grandfather's and father's house, and his aunt Jessie's at 
Kelso, I will trace further in next letter. 



LETTER XXXII. 

I DO not know how far I shall be able in this letter to carry 
you forward in the story of Scott's life ; let me first, there- 
tore, map its divisions clearly ; for then, wherever we have 
to stop, we can return to our point iti fit time. 

First, note these three great divisions — essentially those 
of all men's lives, but singularly separate in his, — the days 
of youth, of labour, and of death. 

Youth is properly the forming time — that in which a man 
makes himself, or is made, what he is for ever to be. Then 
comes the time of labour, when, having become the best he 
can be, he docs the best he oan do. Then the time of death, 
which, in happy lives, is very short : but always a time. 
The ceasing to breathe is only the end of death. 
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Scott records the beginning of his own in the following 
entry in his diary, which reviews the life then virtually 
ended: — 

^^Decetnber ISthy 1825.* — What a life mine has been ! — 
half educated, almost wholly neglected, or left to myself ; 
stuffing ray head with most nonsensical trash, and under- 
valued by most of my companions for a time ; getting for- 
ward, and held a bold, clever fellow, contrary to the opinion 
of all who thought me a mere dreamer; broken-hearted for 
two years ; mv heart handsomely pieced again, but the crack 
will remain till my dying day. Rich and poor four or five 
times : once on the verge of ruin, yet opened a new source 
of wealth almost overflowing. Now to be broken in my 
pitch of pride, f . . . 

'^ Nobody in the end can lose a penny by me ; that is one 
comfort. Men will think pride has had a fall. Let them in- 
dulge in their own pride in thinking that my fall will make 
them higher, or seem so at least. I have the satisfaction to 
recollect that my prosperity has been of advantage to many, 
and to hope that some at least will forgive my transient 
wealth on account of the innocence of my intentions, and 
my real wish to do good to the poor. Sad hearts, too, at 
Darnick, and in the cottages of Abbotsford. I have half 
resolved never to see the place again. How could 1 tread 
my hall with such a diminished crest ? — how live a poor, in- 
debted man, where I was once the wealthy, the honoured ? 
I was to have gone there on Saturday, in joy and prosperity, 
to receive my friends. My dogs will wait for me in vain. 
It is foolish, but the thoughts of parting from these dumb 
creatures have moved me more than any of the painful reflec- 
tions I have put down. Poor things, I must get them kind 
masters ! There may be yet those who, loving me, may love 
my dog because it has been mine. I must end these gloomy 
forebodings, or I shall lose the tone of mind with which men 
should meet distress. I feel my dogs' feet on my knees ; I 
hoar them whining, and seeking me everywhere." 

Ho was fifty-four on the 15th August of that year, and 

spoke liis last words — " God bless you all,"— on the 21st 

September, 18o2; so ending seven years of death. 

* Vol. vi., p. 164. 

f Portion omitted short, and of no moment just now. I shall refer 
to it aftor wards. 
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His youth, like the youth of all the greatest men, had been 
long, and rich in peace, and altogether accumulative and 
crescent. I count it to end with that pain which you see he 
remembers to his dying day, given him by — Lilias Red- 
gauntlet, in October, 1796. Whereon he sets himself to his 
work, which goea on nobiy for thirty years, lapping over a 
little into the death-time* (Woodstock showing scarcely a 
trace of diminution of power). 

Count, therefore, thus: — 

Youth, twenty-five years . . 1771—1796. 

Labour-time, thirty years . . 1796—1826. 

Death-time, seven years . . 1835—1832. 

The great period of mid-life is again divided exactly in 

le midst by the change of temper which made him accurate 
Instead of fantastic in delineation, and therefore habitually 
write in prose rather than verse. The Ludi/ of Ihn Lake is 
his last poem, (1810). Rokehy, (1813) is a versified novel ; 
the Lord of the I»kt is not so much. The steady legal and 
historical work of 1810 — 1814, issuing in the Essay on 
Scottish Judicature, and the Life of ^wift, with prepara- 
tion for his long-cherished purpose of an edition and Life 
of Pope, \ ("the true deacon of the craft," as Scott often 
called him,) confirmed, while they restrained and chastised, 
his imaginative power; and Waverley, (begun in 1805) was 
completed in 1814. The apparently unproductive year of 
accurate study, 1811, divides the thirty years of mid-life in 
the precise centre, giving fifteen to song, and fifteen to his- 
tory. 

You may be surprised at my speaking of the novels as 
history. But Scott's final estimate of his own work, given 
in 1830, is a perfectly sincere and perfectly just one ; (re- 
ceived, of course, with the allowance I liave warned you al- 

* Tbe aotnal toil gon'; through by him U far f,Teater during the last 
jFears thnn before— in fact it is unceosing and mortal ; but I rount only 
■H tlie true labour-time that whiuli is healtliy ami froitfol. 

t If my own life is spared a little longer, 1 oan nl leiiHi resoue Pope 
fiom the handa of his preseut (icaTeiiger biogriipher; but alaa, foi 
.fioott'a loving baod and noble thought, lost to him I 
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ways to make for his manner of reserve in expressing deep 

feelings). ** lie replied * that in what he had done for 

\ Scotland as a writer, he was no more entitled to the merit 

which had been ascribed to him than the servant who scours 

the brasses to the credit of having made them ; that he had 

perhaps been a good housemaid to Scotland, and given the 

^ . country a * rubbing up ; ' and in so doing might have de- 

I ' served some praise for assiduity, and that was all." Dis« 

'j tinguish, however, yourselves, and remember that Scott 

always tacitly distinguishes, between the industry which 
deserves praise, and the love which disdains it. You do not 
praise Old Mortality for his love to his people ; you praise 
||, him for his patience over a bit of moss in a troublesome 

i,l corner. Scott is the Old Mortality, not of tables of stone, 

:'j but of the fleshly tables of the heart. 

\\ We address ourselves to-day, then, to begin the analy- 

hIh of the influences upon him during the first period of 
twenty-five years, during which he built and filled the treas- 
ure-house of his own heart. But this time of youth I must 
nguin nmp out in minor detail, that we may grasp it clearly. 
1. From birth to three years old In Edinburgh, a sickly 
ehild ; pernmnent lameness contracted, 1771 — 1774. 

\}. Three years old to four. Recovers health at Sandy- 
Kiiowe. The tlawn of conscious life, 1774 — 1775. 

W, Four years old to five. At Bath, with his aunt, pass- 
ing through London on the way to it. Learns to read, and 
nnieh Ivsides, 1T75 — 1770. 

4. Five venrs old to ei«rht. At Sandv-Knowe. Pastoral 
life in its }>erfeelness forming his character : (an important 
though short interval at I^restonpans begins his interest in 
beaslu>re), 177(»— ITTl^. 

r>. Eight years old to twelve. School life, under the Rec- 
tor Adams, at High SoIuh^I of Edinburgh, with his aunt Janet 
to roceivo him at Kelso, KTO— KSl^. 

Ik Twelve years old to fifteen. College life, broken by ill- 
ness, his uncle Robert taking? jjood care of him at Rosebank, 

iTSS-^irst^, 

* To tlM aiiMcli of Mr. BaiUic of Jen iswoode ; voL vii., p. 281. 
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, 7. Fifteen to twenty-five. Apprenticeship to his f&iber, 
Pand law practice entered on. Study of human life, and of 
various literature in Edinburgh. His first fee of any im- 
portance expended on a silver taper-stand for his mother. 
1786—1796. 

Vou have thus ' seven ages ' of his youth to examine, one 
by one ; and this convenient number really comes out with- 
out the least forcing ; for the virtual, though not formal, ap- 
prenticeship to his father — happiest of states for a good son 
— continues through all the time of his legal practice. I 
only feel s, little compunction at crowding the Prestonpans 
time together with the second Sandy-Knowe time ; but the 
former is too short to be made a periocl, though of infinite 
importance to Scott's life. Ilear how he writes of it,* re- 
visiting the place 6fty years afterwards : 

" I knew the house of Mr. Warrocb, where we lived," (see 
where the name of the Point of Warrocb in Guy Manner- 
ing comes from !) " I recollected my juvenile ideas of dig- 
nity attendant on the large gate, a biaok arch which lets out 
upon the sea. I saw the Links where I arranged my shells 
upon the turf, and swam my little skiff in the pools. Many 
recollections of my kind auni — of old George Constable — of 
Dalgetty" (you know that name also, don't you?), "a virt- 
uous half-pay lieutenant, who swaggered his solitary walk 
on the parade, as ho called a little open space before the 
same port." (Before the black arch, Scott means, not the 
harbour.) And he falls in love also there, first — "as chil- 
dren love." 
_ And now we can begin to count the rosary of his youth, 
■ bead by bead. 

Ist period — From birth to three years old. 

I have hitherto said nothing to you of his father or mother, 
Dor shall I yet, except to bid you observe that they had been 
thirteen years married when Scott was born ; and that his 
mother was the daughter of a physician, Dr. Rutherford, 
who had been educated under Boerhaave. This fact might 
be carelessly passed by you i[i reading Lockhart ; but if you 
• VoLvii.,p. 313. 
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will take the pains to look through Johnson's life of Boer- 
faaave, you will see how perfectly pure and beautiful and 
strong every influence was, which, from whatever distance, 
touched the early life ot Scott. I quote a sentence or two 
from Johnson's closing account of Dr. Rutherford's master : — 

" There was in his air and motion something rough and 
artless, but so majestic and great at the same time, that no 
man ever looked upon him without veneration, and a kind of 
tacit submission to the superiority of his genius. The vigour 
and activity of his mind sparkled visibly in bis eyes, nor was 
it ever observed that any change of bis fortune, or altera- 
tion in his affairs, whether happy or unfortunate, affected 
his countenance. 

" His greatest pli'aBure was to retire to bis bouse in the 
country, where he had a garden stored with all the herbs 
and trees which the climate would bear ; here be used tu 
enjoy his hours unmolested, and prosecute his studies with- 
out interruption." • 

The school of medicine in Edinburgh owed its rise to this 
man, and it was by his pupil Dr. Rutherford's advice, as wo 
saw, that the infant Walter's life was saved. His mother 
could not nurse him, and his l^rst nurse had consumption. 

* Not to break away from my text too long, I add one or two for- 
tber (HiiiitH worth notioe, here :— 

" Boerbasve lost none of hia houFB, but when be bad atiained one 
aolenoe attempt^ another. I(e added pbysick to iliviuity, cbemiBtrjr 
to the maChemiiticks, and unauim.v tu botuny. 

" He knew tbe importance of bia own writings to mankind, and lest 
be might, by a. rougbuess and barbarity of style too freiiuent among 
men of graat learning, disappoint his own intentions, and make bin 
labonrs lean UHefal, he did not neglect tbe politer nrta of eloquence 
and poetry. Thus was his learning at once various and exact, profound 
aud agreeable. 

" But bin knowledge, however uncommon, holds inhiH character but 
tho leooud place ; bU virtue wna yet much more uncommon than bia 



■■ Tlefng ono< 
under great p 
and by wbat meaus n 
nngOTomable posHion, 
oerity. that "■" 



dally 
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isked by h friend, who bad often admired bis patien 

betber be knew what it wna to be luigt 

bad so entirely Ruppremed that impetuous ui 

ie HUBweied. with the utmost frankness aud si 

klly quick of resentment, but that he hod. by 
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To this, and the close air of the nynd, must be attributed 
the strength of the childish fever which took away the use 
of the right limb when he was eighteen months old. How 
many of your own children die, think you, or are wasted 
with sickness, from the same causes, in our increasing 
cities? Scott's lameness, however, we shall Tind.was, in the 
end, like every other condition of his appointed existence, 
helpful to him. 

A letter from my dear friend, Dr. John Brown,* corrects 
(to my great delijrht) a mistake about George's Square I 
made in my last letter. It is not in the New Town, but in 
what was then a meadow district, sloping to the south from 
old Edinburgh ; and the air of It would be almost as healthy 
for the child as that of the open country. But the change 
to George's Square, though it checked the illness, did not 
restore the use of the limb ; the boy wanted exercise as well 
as air, and Dr. Rutherford sent him to his other grandfather's 

II, 1774—1775. The first year at Sandy-Knowe. In this 
year, note first his new nurse. The child iiad a maid sent 
with him to prei'ent his being an inconvenience to the family. 
This maid had left her heart behind her in Edinburgh (ill 
trusled),f and went mad in the solitude ; — " tempted by the 
devil," she told Alison Wilson, the housekeeper, " to kill the 
child and bury it in the moss." 

"Alison instantly took possession of my person," says 
Scott. And there is no more said of Alison in the auto- 
biography. 

But what the old farm-housekeeper must have been to the 
child, is told in the most finished piece of all the beautiful 
story of Old MortulUy. Among his many heauiifully in- 
1 names, here is one not invented — very dear to him. 
'I wish to speak an instant with one Alison Wilson, who 

■ides here,' said Henry. 

no at hame the day,' answered Mrs. Wilson in 

ropria persona — the state of whose headdress perliaps in- 

pired her with this direct mode of denying herself— 'and 
iBrminal notes. f Autobiography, p, I.i. 
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ye are but ainislearM person to speer for her in sic a manner. 
Ye might have had an M under your belt for Mistress Wilson 
of Milnwood.' " Read on, if you forget it, to the end, that 
third chapter of the last volume of Oki Mortality, The 
story of such return to the home of childhood has been told 
often; but never, so far as I have knowledge, so exquisitely. 
I do not doubt that Elphin's name is from Sandy-Knowe 
also; but cannot trace it. 

Secondly, note his grandfathers' medical treatment of 
him; for both his grandfathers were physicians, — Dr. Ruth* 
erford, as we have seen, so professed, b}* whose advice he is 
sent to Sandy-Knowe. There, his cattle-dealing grandfather, 
true physician by diploma of Nature, orders him, whenever 
the day is fine, to be carried out and laid down beside the 
old shepherd among the crags or rocks around which he fed 
his sheep. '^ The impatience of a child soon inclined me to 
struggle with my infirmity, and I began by degrees to stand, 
to walk, and to run. Although the limb affected was much 
shrunk and contracted, my general health, which was of 
more importance, was much strengthened by being fre- 
quently in the open air; and, in a word, I, who in a city had 
probably been condemned to hopeless and helpless decrepitude^ 
(italics mine,) was now a healthy, high-spirited, and, my 
lameness apart, a sturdy child, — non sine dis animosus in- 
fans.** 

This, then, is the beginning of Scott's conscious existence, 
— laid down beside the old shepherd, among the rocks, and 
among the sheep. " Ue delighted to roll about in the grass 
all day long in the midst of the flock, and the sort of fellow- 
ship he formed with the sheep and lambs impressed his mind 
with a degree of affectionate feeling towards them which 
lasted throughout life." * 

Sach cradle, and such companionship. Heaven gives its 
lavoarite children. 

In 18S7, two of the then maid-servants of Sandy-Knowe 
were still living in its neighbourhood ; one of them, "Tibby 

*ffi8 own words to Mr. Skene of Rabislaw, vol. i., p. $3, spoken whilo 
Tnmer was sketching Smailholm Tower, vol vii , p. 302. 
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Hunter, remembered the child Scott's coming, well. The 
young ene-milkers delighted, she says, to carry him about 
on their backs among the crags ; and he was * very gleg 
(quick) at the uptak, and soon kenned every sheep and lamb 
by head-mark as well aa any of them.' His great pleasure, 
however, was in the society of the 'aged hind' recorded in 
the epistle to Erskitie, 'Auld Sandy Ormistoun,' called, 
from the most dignified part of his function, 'the cow-bailie,' 
had the chief superintendence of the flocks that browsed 
upon 'the velvet tufls of loveliest green,' If the child saw 
him in the morning, he could not be satisfied unless the old 
man would set him astride on his shoulder, and take him to 
keep him company, as he lay watching his charge. 

"The cow-bailie blew a particular note on his whistle 
which signified to the maid-servants in the house below 
when the little boy wished to be carried home again." 

" Every sheep and lamb by head-mark ; " — that is our first 
lesson; not an easy one, you will find it, if you try the flock 
of such a farm. Oidy yesterday (12th July, 1873,) I saw the 
dairyof one half filled with the 'berry-bread' (large flat-baked 
cakes enclosing layers of gooseberries) prepared by its mis- 
tress for her shearers ; — the flock being some six or seven 
hundred, on Coniston Fells. 

That is our first lesson, then, very utterly learned 'by 
heart.' This is our second, (marginal note on Sir Walter's 
copy of Allan Ramsay's Tea-table MUcdlany, ed. 1?24): 
"This book belonged to my grandfather, Robert Scott, and 
out of it I was taught 'Hardiknute' by heart before I could 
read the ballad myself. It was the first poem I ever learnt, 
the last I shall ever forget." • He repeated a great part of 
it, in the forests of La Cava, in the spring of the year in 

' The Balliul of Hardiknute is oulj a fragment — but one oonaiHting 
of fortj-two utaniofl of oight linea each. It U the only heroic poem in 
the Mitn^leny ot wbich-^aud of the poem itself^more hereafter. The 
first four lines are omiDous of Roott'a own life ; — 

" Stately stept he East the wa', 
And stately Hippt he West; 
FuU Beventy yeara ha now had seen, 
With acaroe seven yuars of reac." 
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whiah he died ; and above the lake Ave 
Bong of the ewe-milkera : — 



" Up the cTOifgs mountain, and doim the tnoaaj Eleti> 
We canna' go a-milhing-, for Chaclie and hii man." 



These I say, then, are to he your first lessons. The love, 
and care, of simplest living creatures ; and the remembrance 
and honour of the dead, with the workmanship for them of 
fair tombs of song. 

The Border district of Scotland was at this time, of all 
districts of the inhabited world, pre-eminently the singing 
country, — that which most naturally expressed its noble 
thoughts and passions in song. 

The easily traceable reasons for this character are, I think, 
the following ; (many exist, of course, untraceably). 

First, distinctly pastoral life, giving the kind of leisure 
which, in all ages and countries, solaces itself with simple 
music, if other circumstances are favourable, — that is to 
say, if the summer air is mild enough to allow repose, 
and the race has inaagination enough to give motive to 

The Scottish Lowland air is, in summer, of exquisite clear- 
ness and softness, — the heat never so great as to destroy 
energy, and the shepherd's labour not severe enough to oc- 
cupy wholly either mind or body. A Swiss herd may have 
to climb a hot ravine for thousands of feet, or cross a diffi- 
cult piece of ice, to rescue a lamb, or load his Hock to an iso- 
lated pasture. But the borderer's sheep-path on the heath 
is, to his strong frame, utterly without labour or danger ; 
he is free-hearted and free-footed all the summer day long ; 
in winter darkness and snow finding yet enough to make him 
grave and stout of heart. 

Secondly, the soldier's life, passing gradually, not in cow- 
ardice or under foreign conquest, but by his own increasing 
kindness and sense, into that of the shepherd ; thus, without 
humiliation, leaving the war-wounded past to be recalled for 
its sorrow and its fame. 
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Thirdly, the extreme sadness of that past itself : giving 
pmhos and awe to all the imagery and power of Nature. 

Fourthly, (this a merely physical cause, yet a very 
notable one,) the beauty of the sound of Scottish streams. 

1 know no other waters to be compared with thorn ; — such 
Etreama can only exist under very subtle concurrence of rock 
and climate, llieremustbe much soft rain, not (habitually) 
tearing the hills down with floods ; and the rocks most break 
irregularly and jaggedly. Our English Yorkshire shales and 
limestones merely form — carpenter-like — tables and shelves 
for the rivers to drip and leap from ; while the Cumberland 
and Welsh rocks break too boldly, and lose the multiplied 
chords of musical sound. Farther, the loosely -breaking rock 
must contain hard pebbles, to give the level shore of white 
shingle, through which the brown water may stray wide, in 
rippling threads. The fords even of Bnglish rivers have 
given the names to half our prettiest towns and villages ;— 
(the difference between ford and bridge curiously — if one 
may let one's fancy loose for a moment — characterizing the 
difference between the baptism of literature, and the edifica- 
tion of mathematics, in our two great universities) ; — but 
the pure crystal of the Scottish pebbles,* giving the stream 
ita gradations of amber to the edge, and the sound as of 
"ravishing division to the lute," make the Scottish fords the 
happiest pieces of all one's day walk. " The farm-house it- 
self was small and poor, with a common kailyard on one flank, 
and * staring barn of the doctor's (' Douglas ') erection on the 
other ; while in front appeared a filthy pond, covered with 
ducks and duckweed, | from which the whole tenement had 
derived the unharmonious designation of ' Clarty Hole.' But 
the Tweed was everything to him : a beautiful river, flowing 

* Lockhart. in the extract just below, i-alla them " milk-wliite." This 
U eiaotlj right ot the pale blaiah tmnBhicent quarti, in which the 
Bgatesoeat veimiare juat traceable, aud no more, out of the trap rocks; 
tml the gneiHBitic hillti give also exquisitely brilliaut pure white and 
eream-colonred qnartz, rolled oat of their vein st'iDt^s. 

\ With joar pardon, Mr. Iiovkhart, neither dacks aor duckweed are 
in tlie least darogator; to the purity of a pool. 
Vol. 1 1.-4 
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broad and bright over a bed of milk-white pebbles, unless 
where, here and there, it darkened into a deep pool, over- 
hung aa yet only by the birches and alders which bad sur- 
vived the statelier growth of the primitive forest; and the 
first haur that he took possession he claimed for his farm the 
name of the adjoining ford."* With the murmur, whisper, 
and low fall of these streamlets, unmatched fur mystery aad 
sweetness, we must remember also the variable, but seldom 
wild, thrilling of the wind amoug the recesses of the glens ; 
and, not least, the need of relief from the monotony of 
occupations involving some rhythmic measure of the beat 
of foot or hand, during the long evenings at the hearth- 



In the rude lines describing such passing of hours quoted 
by Scott in hia introduction Co the Jiorder Minetreisy, f you 
find the grandmother spinning, with her stool next the 
hearth, — " for she was old, and saw right dimly " {fire-light, 
observe, all that was needed even then ;) " she spins to make 
a web of good Scots linen," (can you show such now, from 
your Glasgow mills ?) The father is pulling hemp (or boat- 
ing it). The only really beautiful piece of song which I 
heard at Verona, during several mouths' stay thet 
was the low chant of girls unwinding the cocoons of the 
silkworm, in the cottages among the olive-clad hills on the 
north of the city. Never any in the streets of it ; — there, 
only insane shrieks of Republican populace, c 
dance-music, played by operatic-military bands. 

And one of the most curious points connected with ths 
etudy of Border-life is this connection of its power of song 
either with its industry or human love, but never with the 
religious passion of its "Independent" mind. The definite 
subject of the piper or minstrel being always war or love, 
(peasant love as much honoured as the proudest,) his feeling 
is steadily antagonistic to Puritanism ; and the discordance 

" VoL it, p. 858; oompnre ii. , 
Bontmble tbraugb. he soonied to go 
ferred tbe ford,'' etu. 

t Bvo, ISCtl. ]). 1 ID, 
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of Scottish modern psulmody is &s unexampled among civil- 
ized nations as the sweeitiess of their baiUds — sheplierda' or 
ploughmen's (the plough and pulpit coming into Catalest op- 
position in Ayrshire) ; so that Wandering Willie must, as a 
matter of course, head the troop of Redgauntlet's riotous 
fishermen with " Merrily danced the Quaker's wife." And 
see Wandering "Willie's own description of bis gudesire : 
" A rambling, rattling chiel he had been, in liis young davs, 
and could play weel on the pipes ; — he was famous at 
'Hoopers and Girders ;' a' Cumberland could not touch him 
at ' Jockie Lattin ; ' and he liad the Hiiest finger for the back- 
iilt between Berwick and Carlisle ; — the like o' Steenie was 
na the sort ihey made Whigs o'." And yet, to this Puritan 
element, Scott owed quite one of the most noble conditions 
of bis mental life. 

But it Is of no use trying to get on to hia aunt Janet in 
this letter, for there is yet one thing I have to expUin to you 
before I can leave you to meditate, to purpose, over that 
sorrowful piece of Scott's diary with which it hegan. 

If you had before any thoughtful acquaintance with his 
geiieral character, or with his writings, but had not studied 
(bis close of his life, you cannot but have road with surprise, 
in the piece of the diary I quoted, the recurring sentences 
showing the deep wounds of bis pride. Your impression of 
him was, if thoughtfully received, that of a man modest and 
self- forgetful, even to error. Yet, very evidently, the bitterest 
pain under bis fallen fortune is felt by his pride. 

Do you fancy the feeling is only by chance so strongly ex- 
pressed in that passage ? 

It is dated 18th December. Now read this ; — 



" J^kbruary 5th, 1826. — Missio was in the drawing-room, 
tad overheard William Clerk and me laughing excessively 
ftt some foolery or other in the back room, to her no small 
surprise, which she did not keep to herself. But do people 
suppose that he was less sorry for his poor sister, or I for my 
lost fortune? If I have a very strong passion In the world, 
it is pride ; and that never hinged upon world's gear, which 
was always, with me— Light come, light go." 
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You will not at first understand the tone of this last piece, 
in which two currents of thought ruo oounter, or, at least, 
one with a back eddy ; and you may think Scott did not 

know himself, and that his strong'est passion was not pride ; 
and that he did care for world's gear. 

Not so, good reader. Never allow your own conceit to 
betray you into that extreniest folly of thinking that you 
can know a great man better than he knows himself. lie 
may not often wear his heart on his sleeve for you ; but 
when he does, depend upon it, he lets you see deep, and see 



Scott's 



I ruling passio 
on his honour, 
tellectual pow. 



of failu: 
But noi 



pride ; but it was nobly set— 
hia courage, and his quite conscious in- 
The apprehended loss of honour, — the 
It he thinks in himself cowardice, — or the fear 
intellect, are at any time overwhelming to him. 
felt that his honour was safe ; hia courage was, 
even to himself, satisfying ; his sense oE intellectual power 
undiminished ; and he had therefore recovered some peace 
of mind, and power ot endurance. The evils he oould not 
have borne, and lived, have not been indicted on him, and 
could not be. He can laugh again with his friend; — "but 
do people suppose that fie was less sorry for his poor sister, 
or I for my lost fortune ? " 

What is this loss, then, which he is grieving for — as for a 
lost sister ? Not world's gear, " which was always, with me, 
Light come, light go." 

Something far other than that. 

Read but these three short sentences more,* out of the 
entries in December and January : — 

" My heart clings to the place I have created : there is 
scarce a tree on it that does not owe its being to me," 

" Poor Will I.aidlaw — poor Tom Purdie — such news will 
wring your hearts ; and many a poor fellow besides, to whom 
my prosperity was daily bread." 

" I have walked my last on the domains I have planted, 
sate the last time in the halls I have built. But death would 
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have taken them from me if misfortune had spared them. — 
My poor people, whom I loved so well ! " 

Nor did they iove him less. You know that his house was 
left to him, and that his " poor people " served him until his 
death— or theirs. Hear now how they served. 

"The butler," says Lockhart, visiting Abbotaford in 1827, 
"instead of being the easy chief of a large establishment, 
was now doing half the work of the house, at probably half 
his former wages. Old Peter, who had been for five-and- 
twenty years a dignified coachman, was now ploughman-iii- 
ordinary, only putting his horses to the carriag'e upon high 
and rare occasions ; and so on with all the rest that re- 
mained of the ancient train. And all, to my view, seemed 
happier than they had ever done before. Their good con- 
duct had given every one of them a new elevation in his own 
mind ; and yet their demeanour had gained, in place of 
losing, in simple humility of observance. The great loss was 
that of William Laidlaw', for whom (the estate being all hut 
a fragment in the hands of the trustees and their agent) there 
was now no occupation here. The cottage which his taste 
had converted into a loveable retreat had found a rent-pay- 
ing tenant ; and he was living a dozen mites off, on the farm 
w. Every week, however, 
a ramble with Sir Walter over their 
V the pecuniary atmosphere was dark- 
ind to read, in every face at Abbots- 
sr be itself again until circumstances 
tablishment at Kaeside. 
BBpectful solicitude 
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chill on the affection of any near and dear to him, he had 
the sensitiveness of a maiden. 1 cannot forget, in partic- 
ular, how his eyes sparkled when he first pointed out to me 
Peter Mathieson guiding the plough on the haugh. ' Egad,' 
said he, ' auld Pepe ' (this was the children's name for their 
good friend), 'auld Pepe's whistling at his darg. Tiie hon- 
est fellow said a yoking in a deep field would do baith him 
and the blackies good. If things get round with me, easy 
shall be Pepe's cushion.'" 



Yoi 



see there is not the least question about striking for 
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wages on the part of Sir Walter's servants. The law of 
supply and demand is not consulted, nor are their wa^s de- 
termined by the great principle of competition — so rustic and 
absurd are they ; not but that they take it on them some- 
times to be masters instead of servants : — 

"March 21. — Wrote till twelve, then out upon the 
heights, and faced the gale bravely. Tom Purdie was not 
with me ; lie would have obliged me to keep the sIteUered 
ground." • 

You are welt past all that kind of thing, you think, and 
know better how to settle the dispute between Capital and 
Labour. 

" What has that to do with domestic servants ? " do you 
ask? You think a house with a tall chimney, and two or 
three hundred servants in it, is not properly a house at all ; 
that the sacred words, Domus, Duomo, cannot be applied to 
it ; and that Giotto would have refused to build a Buzzing 
Tower, by way of belfry, in Lancashire ? 

Well, perhaps you are right. If you are merely unlucky 
Williams — borrowing colossal planes — instead of true ser- 
vants, it may well be that Pepe's OiBii, whistling at his darg 
must be very impossible for you, only manufactured whist- 
ling any more possible. Which are you ? Which teili yon 
bo? ' 

1 am afraid there is little doubt which you are ; — but there 
is no doubt whatever which you would like to be, whether 
you know your own minds or not. You will never whistle 
at yourdargs more, unless you are serving masters whom you 
can love. You may shorten your hours of labour as much 
as you please ; — no minute of them will be merry, till you 
are serving truly : that is to say, until the bond of constant 
relationship — service to death — is again established between 
your masters and you. It has been broken by their sin, but 
may yet be recovered by your virtue. All the best of you 
cling to the least remnant or shadow of it. I heard but the 
other day of a foreman, in a large house of business, dis- 



• Vol. yii. p. 9. 
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ciiarg-ed at a week's wi 
trade, — wiio thereupon 
showed him a. letter wh 
offering him a situation 



:hh( 



OH account of depression in 
to one of the partners, and 
had received a year before, 
if his salary bj 



! than a third ; which offer he had refused without so 
much as telling his masters of its being made to him, that he 
might stay in the old house. He was a Scotchman — and 1 
am glad to tell the story of his fidelity with that of Pepe 
and Tom Purdie. I know not how it may be in the south ; 
but I know that in Scotland, and the northern Border, there 
still remains something of the feeling which fastened the 
old French word 'loial' among the dearest and sweetest of 
their familiar speech ; and that there are some souls yet 
among tbem, who, alike in labour or in rest, abide io, or will 
depart to, the Land of the Leal. 



" 8(r», rwuU meplaist zmtre aaHf 
M vo ttoUe eenteit loial, 
Jfe da trapauer n'ay entente; 
San* tui ii'aray tie bien nr mid, 
Amovn ce vovloir me yrinente, 

Qui veutt lite tout men appanU 
8oit mi* d servir loir et main 
Zaiauti, et mauit me memeU 
Comntent horn* u le euer n rain 
Qu'S a dfimittte TeeUttm." 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I HAVE been making not a few mistakes in jFV?r« lately ; and, indee4t 
am careless enough in it, not solicitous at all to ayoid mistakes ; for be- 
ing entirely sure of my main ground, and entirely honest in purpose, I 
know that I cannot make any mistake which will invalidate my work, 
and that acy chance error which the third Fors may appoint for me, is 
often likely to bring out, in its correction, more good than if I had 
taken the pains to avoid it Here, for instance, is Dr. Brown's letter, 
which I should not have had, but for my having confosed (George's 
Street with George^ s Square, and having too shortly generalised my 
experience of modem novel readers ; and it tells me, and you, some- 
thing about Scott and Dickens which is of the greatest use. 

^* My dear Friend, — I am rejoiced to see you upon Scott. It will be 
a permanent good, your having broken this ground. But you are wrong 
in two things — George's Square is not in the detestable New Town, it 
is to the south of the very Old Town, and near the Meadows. 

** Then you say * nobody now will read them' (Miss Edgeworth and 
Sir Walter), She is less read than I think she should be, but he is 
enormously read — here and in America. 

^* In the twelve months ending June, 1873, Adam Black and his sons 
have sold over 250,000 Waverleys^ and I know that when Dickens — 
that great master of fun and falsetto — went last to America, and there 
was a fury for him and his books, the sale of them only touched for a 
short time the ordinary sale of the Scott Novels, and subsided im- 
mensely, soon, the Scotts going steadily on increasing. Our young 
' genteel ' girls and boys, I fear, don't read them as the same class did 
thirty years ag§, but the readers of them, in the body of the people, 
are immense, and you have only to look at the four or five copies of the 
whole set in our public libraries to see how they are being read. That 
is a beautiful drawing of Chantrey's, and new tome, — very like, having 
the simple, childlike look which he had. The skull is hardly high 
enough.'* 

A subsequent letter tells me that Dinlay is a big hill in Liddesdale -, 
and enclosed (search for it being made) the tune of '' Sour Plums in 
Galashiels.'* of which I will only at present bid you farther observe that 
it is the first '* touch of the auld breadwinner" that Wandering Willie 
plays to Dursie. 

Another valued correspondent reminds me that people might get hold 
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of m; haTicg Bpoken, a good maiij Dumbera back, of low annshiae " at 
ail o'clock on aa October momiagi " and tral; enougb it miut have 
beec well oa Mwanla Beven. 

A more MrioiiB, but again more pioQtablc, mistake, was made iu the 
Joue Ji'ora, b; the oorTeH[>oudent (a working man) who Hcut me the ex- 
Bminalion paper, urnmifed from n Kertsiugtuii one, from which 1 
quoteil the four queBtiona, — who either did not know, or did not 
notice, the ditferencs between St. Matthew ond St. Matthias. The 
paper hnd been net in the BchoolB of tit. Matthew, and the chairman 
of the committee of the schools of St. Matthias wrote to me in violent 
indignation — little thinking- how gre&tlj pleased I should be to hear 
of aHg ncbool in wMoh Kensington rjiiustions were not usked,— or if 
asked, were not likel; to he answerc^d. 

ISndevenlhattbe St. MatthioH children fnu/d in al! probability answer 
the qneations I proposed us alternative, — for they have Hower shows, 
oad priies presented by Bishops, and appear to he quite in an exem- 
plary phase of education : all of which it is vei? pleasant to me to 
learn. (Apropos of the equivoque between Sl Matthew and 8t. 
Mmtbias, another correspondent puts me in mind of the promise I 
made to find out for j'ou who Si. I'uncraa was. I did ; hut did not 
niDch care to tell you^for I had pat him with St. Paul only becans'; 
both their names liegan with P ; and found that he was an impertinent 
yoQih of uxteen. who ought to have been leuruiiig to ride and swim, 
aud took to theolotty instead, and was mode a martyrof, and had that 
mock-Greek church bnilt to his Christian hononr In Mary.le'lioce. I 
have no respect whatever (or boy or girl martyrs; — we old men know 
tha valne of the dr^s of life : but young people will throw the whole 
of it Away for a freuk, or in a pet at losing a toy.) 

Imppose I shall next have a fiery letter abjuring Kensingtaa from 
the committee of the schools of St. Matthew : — nothing Rould possibly 
give me greater pleasure. I did not, indeed, intend for some time to 
give you any serious talk about Kensington, and then I meant to give 
it jou in large print — and at length; but as this matter has been 
* forced ' upon me note the power of the word Fors in the fir^t syllable 
of that word) I will soy a word or two now. 

I have lying beside me on my table, in a, bright orange cover, the 
seventh edition of the ■ i'oung Mec/uaiie't In»tructor ; or, Workman's 
Guide to the various Arts connected with the Building Trades ; showing 
bow to strike out all kinds of Arches and Gothic Pointa, to set out and 
coDstract Skew Bridges ; with numerous IllnstrationH of Foundatlonn, 
Sections. Elevations, etc. Receipts. Hules, and Instrnetlons in the art 
of Caating. Mwlelliug, Carving, Gilding, Dyeing, Staining, Polishing, 
Bronzing, Laci[nering, Japanning. EaamelUng, Gasfitting, Plumbing, 
Glazing, Painting, etc. Jeweller's Secrets, Miscellaneous Iteceipts, 
V'scful Tables, etc. and a variety of useful information designed spe- 
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dally for the Working Mocbanic— London : IlroUie and Middlutan, 79. 
Long Acre ; aad all UoolcBelleiH in Town and CounUy. Price, 2i. Oif.' 
FroDi pages 11, 2lJ, and 21 of tbe introduction to this work, I 
quota the following obaervationa on St. Paul's, tha Nineveh acnlptniea, 
and the UouMa o( Porltomenl. 



" Since London wan first built, which we are led to believe was 
about the fcaj fiO, by the Romaus, there has nut been a more maguili- 
oent building erected in it than St. PodI'b— tbia xtupendocui edifice 
which abaorba the atMntion, and Btrikea with wonder all who behold 
it, was founiied by Ethelbeit, the fifih King of Kent, in the yeni li(M 
A.D. And it is certain that Bines the completii^n of this building aiic- 
ceeding generations have mode no [irogreHs in the c ^natruction of pubiiu 
bnildinga." 



" There is one feature in the Nineveh Bcolpturen which moat bean- 
tifuUy illuBtrateH and corroborates the truth of the Scriptures i any per- 
aon who has carefully read the Scriptures aud haa seen the Nineveh 
Bculpturen. cannot fail to aee the beautiful illuetratiun ; it will be remem- 
bered that the king is xpoken of in many places as riding iu his char- 
iot, aud of the king's armour-bearer following bim to the battle. In 
tjie Nineveh senlptures you will see the tact exemplified — the king in 
tuB chariot, and his armour-bearer defending him with his shield." 



"Of all the Oothic buildings that we have in our oonntry, both of 
ancient and modem ilate, the Huuhgb of Parliament ore the best and 
moat elaborate : the first step of iU grandeur is. that it etiinda parallel 
to the majestic stream of the Kiver 'Ihanies, and owin^ to its proximate 
distance to the river, there is no thoroughfare between it aud the 
water ; its open situation gives it a fiublitiie view from the opposite 
siile ; hut especially from ^Vestminster Bridge ita aspect is grand and 
magnificent in the extreme. Its superb tracery gliCterH in the distance, 
in the sight of the spectator, like the yellow autumnnl foliage of some 
picturesque grove, which beautifies the verdant valleys and bedecks 
the silvery hills. The majestic flgnres in their stately order, encan- 
opied in their Oothio palaces, bring to our remembrance the noble pa- 
triarchs of old, or the patriots of recent days. Its numerous pinnaclea. 
turrets, and towers, rise up into the smoky and blue atmosphere like 
(or^t trees, which will stand aa an everlanting memento of the great 
and noble-minded generation who raised this grand and magnificent 
stmcture. so that after-gen era tiona may say, ' Siacly our forefathers 
were great and illustrious meu, that they bad reached the olimax 
of human skill, bo that we cannot improve on their superb and princely 
buildings.'" 

Tbefc three extracts, though iu an extreme degree, are absolut«ly 
and accurately chaiacterittic of the sort of mind, unexampled in any 
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former ages for its conceit, its hyjKxsrisy, and its sevenfold — or rather 
eeventj times sevenfold — ignorance, the dregs of cormpted knowl- 
edge, which modern art-teaching, centralized by Kensington, produces 
in oar workmen and their practical * gruides. ' How it is produced, and 
how the torturing examinations as to the possible position of the let- 
ters in the word Ghillian wallah, and the collection of costlj objects of 
art from all quarters of the world, end in these conditions of (para- 
Ijied brain and cormpted heart, I will show yon at length in a future 
letter. 
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LETTER XXXni. 

I FIND some of my readers are more interested in the last 
two numbers of Fors than I want them to be. 

" Give up your I^hrs altogether, and let us have a life of 
Scott," they say. 

They must please to remember that I am only examining 
the conditions of the life of this wise man, that they may 
learn how to rule their own lives, or their children's, or their 
servants' ; and, for the present, with this particular object, 
that they may be able to determine, for themselves, whether 
ancient sentiment, or modern common sense, is to be the 
rule of life, and of service. 

I beg them, therefore, to refer constantly to that sum- 
mary of modern common sense given by Mr. Applegarth, 
and quoted with due commendation by the PaU Mall Ga- 
zette (above, XXVIIL, 407) :— 

" One piece of vigorous good sense enlivened the discus- 
sion. It was uttered by Mr. Applegarth, who observed that 
* no sentiment ought to be brought into the subject.' " 

No sentiment, you observe, is to be brought into your do- 
ing, or your whistling, according to Mr. Applegarth. 

And the main purpose of Fors is to show you that there 
is, sometimes, in weak natural whistling quite as much virtue 
as in vigorous steam whistling. But it cannot show you 
this without explaining what your darg, or * doing,' is ^ 
which cannot be shown merely by writing pleasant biogra- 
phies. You are always willing enough to read lives, but 
never willing to lead them. For instance, those few sen- 
tences, almost casually given in last FbrSy about the Scottish 
rivers, have been copied, I see, into various journals, as if 
they, at any rate, were worth extract from the much useless 
matter of my books. Scotchmen like to hear their rivers 
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talked about, it appears I But nhen last I was up Huntly 
Born way, there was no burn there. It had all been drawn 
off to Bomebody's ' works ; ' and it is painful for me, as an 
author, to reflect that, " of all polluting liquids belonging to 
this category (liquid refuse from manufactories), the dis- 
charges from paper works are the most difficult to deal 
with." • 

At Edinburgh there is a railroad station instead of the 
North I-och ; the water of Leith is — well, one cannot say in 
civilised company what it is ; | and at Linlithgow, of all the 
palaces so fair, — built for a royal dwelling, elc, — the oil, 
(paraSin,) Uoating on the streams, can be ignited, burning 
with a large llame.| 

My good Scottish friends, had you not better leave off 
pleasing yourselves with descriptions of your rivers as they 
were, and consider what your rivers are to be ? For I cor- 
rect my derivation of Clarty Hole too sorrowfully. § It is 
the Ford that is clarty now — not the Hole, 

To return to our sentimental work, however, for a while, 
I left in my last letter one or two of the most interesting 
points in the first year at Sandy-Knowe unnoticed, because 



I thought it best to giv 
otiier, some idea of the three v 
tion could do it, formed the n 
only polished and directed it. 
and aunt welded the steel. 
Hear first this of his mother. 



by 



mpari! 



vith each 



s far s 



of Scott. His masters 
9 mother, grandmother, 



ar. (Lookhart, vol. i., p. 78.) 

"She had received, as became the daughter of an emi- 
nently learned physician, the best sort of education then 
bestowed on young gentletvomen in Scotland. The poet, 
speaking of Mrs. Euphemia Sinclair, the mistress of the 
school at which his mother was reared, to the ingenious 
local antiquary, Mr. Robert Chambers, said that " she must 

* Fourth Beport of Rivers PoUation CommiiHion, p, 53, 

f See Analfsia of Water of Leitb, the Foal Bum, nnil Pow Bum, 

same Report, p. 21. 

t Saiae Report ; bo alio the Elver Almond, pp. 23-4ii. 

pi See lermmal XotM. 
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have been possessed of tincommon talents for education, as 
all her young ladies were, in after-life, fond oE reading, wrote 
and spelled admirably, were well acquainted with history 
and the belles leltres, without neglecting the more homely 
duties of the needle and accompt-book, and perfectly well- 
bred in society.' Mr. Chambers adds, 'Sir Walter further 
communicated that his mother, and many others of Mrs. 
Sinclair's pupils, were sent afterwards to be Jiniahed offhy 
the Honourable Mrs, Ogilvie, a lady who trained her young 
friends to a stylo of manners which would now be consid- 
ered intolerably stiff,' Such was the effect of this early 
training upon the mind of Mrs. Scott, that even when she 
approached ber eightieth year, she took as much care to 
avoid touching her chair with her back, as if she had still 
been under the stern eye of Mrs, Ogilvie." 

You are to note in this extract three things. First, the 
singular influence of education, given by a master or mis- 
tress of real power. " Ail her young ladies" {all. Sir Wal- 
ter! do you verily mean this?) "fond of reading," and so 
forth. 

Well, I believe that, with slight exception, Sir Walter 
did mean it. He seldom wrote, or spoke, in careless gener- 
alisation. And I doubt not that it is truly possible, by first 
insisting on a girl's really knowing how to read, and then 
by allowing her very few books, and those absolutely whole- 
some, — and not amusing ! — to give her a healthy appetite 
for reading. Spelling, I had thought was impossible to 
many girls ; but perhaps this is only because it is not early 
enough made a point of : it cannot be learned late. 

Secondly : I wish Mr. Chambers had given us Sir Walter's 
words, instead of only the substance of what he " further 
communicated." But you may safely gather what I want 
you to notice, that Sir Walter attributes the essentials of 
good breeding to the first carefu! and scholarly mistress; 
and only the formality, which ho somewhat hesitatingly ap- 
proves, to the finishing hand of Mrs. Ogilvie. He would 
have paid less regard to the opinion of modern society on 
such matters, had he lived to see our languid Paradise of 
sofas and rocking-chairs. The beginning, and very nearly 
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the end, of bodily education fc 
she can st&nd, and sit, upright 
as a marble shatt ; the waist el 
tiguahle. I have seen my owi 

the carriage. 

Thirdly : The respectability belonging in those days to 
the profession of a schoolmistress. In fact, I do not myself 
think that any old lady can be respectable, unless she is one, 
whether she be paid for her pupils or not. And to deserve 
lo be one, makes her Tlonourable at once, titled or un- 
titled. 

This much comes, then, of the instructions of Mrs. Sinclair 
and Mrs. Ogilvie, and vrhy should not ail your daughters he 
educated by Honourable Mrs. Ogilvies, and learn to spell, 
and to sit upright ? Then they will all have sons like Sir 
Walter Scott, you think ? 

Not so, good friends. Miss Rutherford had not irholly 
learned to sit upright from Mrs. Ogilvio. She had some 
disposition of her own in that kind, different from the other 
pupils, and taught in older sclioois. Look at the lines in ths 
Lay, where Conrad of Wolfenstein, 




" In tinmour highly i^roaaed 
Ahoat some si^eeds IiEh band hod lost, 
Hlgb words to words auccesdmg ntill. 
Smote with blK gauntlet atont Hnntbill ; 
A hot and bardj Rutheiford, 
Whom men call Dickon Draw -the- 9 word. 
Stern Gutherford ri((ht little said, 
But bit his glove, and nbook hia head. — 
A Fortnight thence, in Inglawood, 
Stout Conrad, cold and drenched in blood, 
Hia boHom yioied with many a woand, 
Was by a woodmau'B lyme-dog • found ; 
Unknown the manner of hia death, 
Gone was hin brand, both sword and Kheath \ 

from that time, twof raid 
That Dickon wore a Cologua blade." 

* Blood-hound, from ' tym,' Saxon for leaah. 
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Such the race, — such the school education,^-of Scott's 
mother. Of her home education, you may judge by what 
she herself said of her father to her son's tutor (whose ex- 
quisitely grotesque letter, for the rest, voL i., p. 108,) is 
alone enough to explain Scott's inevitable future perception 
of the weakness of religious egotism. 

"Mrs. Scott told me that, when prescribing for his pa- 
tients, it was Dr. Rutherford's custom to offer up, at the 
same time, a prayer for the accompanying blessing of heav- 
en, — a laudable practice, in which, I fear, he has not been 
generally imitated by those of his profession." 

A very laudable practice indeed, good Mr. Mitchell ; per- 
haps even a useful and practically efficacious one, on occa- 
sion ; at all events one of the last remains of noble Puritan- 
ism, in its sincerity, among men of sound learning. 

For Dr. Rutherford was also an excellent linguist, and, 
according to the custom of the times, delivered his prelec- 
tions to the students in Latin, (like the conversation in 
Beardie's Jacobite Club). Nowadays, you mean to have no 
more Latin talked, as I understand ; nor prayers said. Pills 
— Morison's and others— can be made upon cheaper terms, 
you think, — and be equally salutary ? 

Be it so. In these ancient manners, however, Scott's 
mother is brought up, and consistently abides ; doubtless, 
having some reverence for the Latin tongue, and much faith 
in the medicine of prayer ; — having had troubles about her 
soul's safety also ; perhaps too solicitous, at one time, on 
that point ; but being sure she has a soul to be solicitous 
about, which is much ; obedient herself to the severest laws 
of morality and life ; mildly and steadily enforcing them on 
her children ; hut naturally of light and happy temper, and 
with a strong turn to study poetry and works of imagina- 
tion. 

I do not say anything of his father till we come to the ap- 
prenticeship, — except only that he was no less devout than his 
mother, and more formal. Of training which could be known 
or remembered, neither he nor the mother give any to their 
boy until after the Sandy-Knowe time. But how of the un- 
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remembered training? When do you suppose the education 
of a child begins? At six months old it can answer smile 
with smile, and impatience with impatience. It can observe, 
enjoy, and suffer, acutely, and, in a measure, intelligently. 
Do you suppose it makes no difference to it that the order 
of the house is perfect and quiet, the faces of its father and 
mother full of peace, their soft voices familiar to its ear, and 
pveji those of strangers, loving ; or that it is tossed from 
arm to arm, among hard, or reckless, or vain-minded persons, 
in the gloom of a vicious liotisehold, or the confusion of a 
gay one? The moral disposition is, I doubt not, greatly 
determined in those first speechless years. I believe espe- 
cially that quiet, and the withdrawal of objects likely to dis- 
tract, by amusing, the child, so as to let it fix its attention 
undisturbed on every visible least thing in its domain, is 
essetitial to the formation of some of the best powers of 
thought. It is chieQy to this quietude of his own home that 
I ascribe the intense percept ivetiess and memory of the three- 
years'-old chihl at Sandy-Knowe ; for, observe, it is in that 
first year he leanis his Hardiknute ; by his aunt's help he 
learns to read at Bath, and can cater for himself on his re- 
turn. Of this aunt, and her mother, we must now know 
what we can. You notice the difference which Scott him- 
self indicates between the two; "My grandmother, who 
was meekness itself, and my aunt, who was of a higher tem- 
per." Yet his grandmother, Barbara Haliburton, was de- 
scended from the so-called, in speciality of honor, ' Standard- 
bearer 'of the Douglases; and Dryburgh Abbey was part 
of her family's estate, they having been true servants to the 
monks of it, once on a time. Here is a curious little piece 
of lecture on the duties of master and servant, — Royal 
Proclamation on the 8th of May, 1533, by James the Fifth : • 
'■Whereas we, having been advised, and knowing the said 
gentlemen, the Halliburtons, lo be letil and true honest men, 
long servants unto the saide abbeye, for the saide landis, 
stout men at armes, and goode borderers against Ingland ; 
and doe therefore decree and ordaine, that they shall be re* 
* IntrodoctioD to Ut/rder ifiiMreity, p. 88. 
Vol. IL— 5 
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po3aess'd, and bruik und enjoy the lutidia and steedings they 
had of the said abbeye, paying the use and wonle : and that 
tliey sail be goode servants to the said venerabil father, like 
as they and their predecessours were to the said venerabil 
father, and his predecesaours, and he a good master to 
them." The Abbot of Dryburgh, however, and others in 
ich high places, having thus misread their orders, and taken 
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□m the letter of 


one of his friends 



to Dr. Brown I gratefully take the following passage; — 

"In the fourteenth century some English riders were 
slaking their thirst on the banks of the Tweed, nearly op- 
posite Cartley Hole, — now Abbotsford, — where wild plums 
grew. Tiie borderers came down upon them unexpectedly, 
and annihilated them, driving some into the Tweed, at a 
place called the Englishman's Dyke. The borderers accord- 
ingly thought their surprise sourer fruit to the invaders than 
the plums they went to pluck, and christened themselves by 
the soubriquet of 'Sour Plums in Galashiels,^ which gave a 
text for the song and tune, and a motto for the arms of the 
town of Galashiels." 

There is something to think of for you, when next you 
Bee the blackthorn blow, or the aiure bloom spread on its 
bossed clusters of fruit. I cannot find any of the words of 
the song; but one beautiful stanza of the ballad of Cos- 
patrick may at least serve to remind you of tbe beauty of 
the Border in its summer time : — 

" For to tko greenwood I maun gas 
To pu' tbe red loxe and the sluB, 
To pu' the red rose and the thyme, 
To deok my mother's boar and mine," 

"Meekness itself," and yot jiossiblv with some pride in 
her also, this Barbara, with tlie ruius'of her Dryburgh still 
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seen grey above tlie woods, from the tower at whose foot 
her grandohild was playing. So short the space he had to 
travel, when his lameness should be cured, — the end of all 
travel already in sight ! 

Some pride in her, perhaps : y<>'i need not be surprised 
her grandchild should have a little left. 



"Many a tale" (she told him) "of Watt of Harden, Wight 



Willie of Aikwood (Oakw 
Dodhead, and other heroes— 
of Robin Uood s 



id), Ja. 



, but n 



of 1 



Tellfer of the I 
, all of the persuasion 
id Little John. A mure recent 
as the celebrated De'il of Little 
nbered, as he had married her 
(traordinary person I learned 
, comic and warlike " — (dearest. 



Dean, whom a 
mother's sister. Of thi! 
many a story — grave and | 
meek, grandmamma !) 

"Two or three old books which lay in the window>seat 
were explored for my amusement in the tedious winter 
days. Atilomatliea* and Ramsay's Tea-table Miacettany 
were my favourites, although, at a later period, an odd 
volume of Josephus's Wars of the Jetee divided my par- 
tiality." 

"Two or three old books in the window-seat," and "an odd 
volume of Josephus." IIow entertaining our farm library ! 
(with the Bible, you observe ;) and think how much ii 

; have changed for the better ; your package down fro 

die's monthly, with all the new magazines, and a dozen of 
novels ; Good Words — as many as you choose, — and Pro- 

j feasor Tyiidall's last views on the subject of tlie Regelation 

of Ice. (Resjiecting which, Cor the sake of Scott's first love, 
and for the sake also of my own first love — which was of 
enow, even more than water, — I have a few words to say to 
Professor Tyndall, but they must he for next month, as they 
will bitterly interrupt our sentimental proceedings.) 

• " Tilt Cnpnellj/ and ErtfTit of the ItuTUnn HiidertCnnifini/ ; exempli- 
fled in the extraordinary case of Antomatlies. a young noblemac who 
was accideatallf left in hiH iDfaBcy upon a deaolate ialand, aad con 

Kiteen years in that solitary HtBl«. Beparatu from all buniau 
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Naj — with your professioual information that when ice 
breaks you can stick it together again, you have also im- 
aginative literature of the rarest. Here — instead of Ram- 
eaj's Tea-table Misceliany, with its HarJiknute and other 
ballads of softer tendency,— some of them not the best of 
their kind, I admit, — here you have Mr. Knatclibull-Hugues- 
sen, M.P.'s, Tales at Tea-time* dedicated to the schoolroom 
teapot, in which the first story is of the "Pea Green Noae," 
and in which (opening at random) I find it related of some 
Mary of our modern St. Mary's Lochs, that " Mary stepped 



of the lobstet 
B claw, saying, i 



sprang forward, 
a low, agitated 



I you think it, with that poor 
Your own, at worst, though 
r own mentally, still more ut- 
be odd, do you think that, by 
can make your knowledge of 

<d I 



forward hastily, 
and seized her f 
tone of voice," etc. etc. 

You were better off, little a 
library on the window-seat, 
much fingered and torn ; — yoi 
terly ; and though the volume 
any quantity of reading, you 
history, even ? 

You are so proud of having learned to read too, 
warrant you could not read so much as Barbara Ilaliburton' 



• It ia irapoBaible to oonoentrnte the volgar raodeni vices of art and 
literature more dcaeel; tban has been done va this — ia euch kind, doea- 
mentnl— book. Hera u a descriiilioQ at the "Queen ot the Flowers' 
out ot it, which is BO occunttel; chuntcteristic of Che ' imiigi nation' of 
an age of demand sod Bupply, that I luuat Hud npace for it in amall 
print. She appears in a wood io which " here uud there was a mul- 
berry tree (iMp?r'i'iy itaelf among the rest." iHaa Mr. Huguemen, M, P., 
ever aeeo a mulberry tree, or read as mnch of FynunuE and Thiabe aa 
Bottom ?) 

■■ The fiico waa the face ot a lady, and of a pretty, eieeedingly gooA- 
bamourod lady too ; but the hair which hung down around het head " 
— (the author hod hector have written hung "Ji)— " was nothing more 
or less than festoanit of roses, — red, lovely, sweet-Bcented " (who would 
have thought it!) " roBea ; the arms were apparently entirely oompoaed 
ot cloves and " (alUpice ? doi " carnationa; the body was formed of a 
multitude of various flowerH^the most beaatiful you can imagine, and 
a cloak of honeysuckle and Eweeibriar was thrown earefiiUy over the 
ahouldecB." (Italics inine— cure being as character! stjo of tbe growth 
ot the honeyauckle as disport is tbut of Che mulberry.) 
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aliield : Or, on a bend azure, three masclea of the first ; in 
the second quarter a. buckle of the second. I meant to have 
engraved U, but shall never get on to aunt Jessie at this rate. 

"My kind and affectionate aunt, Miss Janet Soott, whose 
memory will ever be dear to me, used to read the%e works to 
me, with admirable patience, until I could repeat long pas- 
sages by heart." 



Why admirable, Sir Walter? Surely she might have 
spent her time more usefully — lucratively at least — than in 
this manner of 'nursing the babv.' Might you not have 
up llardiknute, in mat u re r years, for 



iieen safely left, to hi 
yourself ? 

By no manner of 
With all his gifts, bu 
and for Lili; 
hunting h 



leans, Sir Walter thinks ; and justly. 

for this aunt Janet, — for his mother, — 

Redgauntlet, — he had assuredly been only a 

rd, and the best story-teller in the Lothians. 

:!ely ever, in our study of education, ask this most 

itial of all questions about a man, What jxtCiettce had 

his mother or sister with him ? 

And most men are apt to forg-et it themselves. Pardon 
me for speaking of myself for a moment ; (if 1 did not know 
things by my own part in them, 1 would not write of them at 
all). Voii know that people sometimes call me a good writer : 
others like to hear me speak. I seldom mis-spell or mis-pro- 
nounce a word, grossly ; and can generally say what I want 
to say. Well, my own impression about this power, such as 
it may be, is that it was born with me, or gradually gained 
by my own study. It is only by deliberate effort that I recall 
the long morning hours of toil, as regular as sunrise, — toil on 
both sides equal, — by which, year after year, my mother 
forced me to learn all the Scotch paraphrases by heart, and 
«ver so many chapters of the Bible besides, (the eighth of Ist 
Kings being one, — try it, good reader, in a leisure hour!) 
allowing not so much as a syllable to be missed or misplaced ; 
while every sentence was required to be said over and over 
again till she was satisfied with the accent of it. I recollect 
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tL struggle between us of about thre 
accent of the "of" in the lines 



1 inaisting, partly in cliildisli obstinacy, anil partly in true 
instinct for rhythm (being wholly careless on the subject 
both of urns and their contents), on reciting it, "The ashes 
of the urn." It was not, 1 say, till after three weeks' la- 



upon the ashes, 
I, ehc would have 
And, assuredly, 
ivaricioua picture 
money collector, 
V, no after-study 
h as a single line 



boiir, that my mother got the a 

to her mind. But had it taken three yea 

done it, having once undertaken to do i 

had she not done it, I had been dimply ai 

collector, or perhaps even t 

to this day ; and had sht 

would ever have enabled n 

It is impossible, either in history or biography, to arrange 
what one wants lo insist upon wholly by time, or wholly by 
rational connection. You must observe that the visit lo 
England, of which I am now going to speak, interrupts, with 
a brilliant display of pyrotechnic light, the steady burning of 
the stars above Scott's childhood. From the teaching of his 
aunt, before he could read, I should like, for several reasons, 
to go on at once to the teaching of his mother, c^'ter he 
could read ; but I must content myself, for the moment, with 
adding the catalogue of mamma's library to that of aunt 
Jessie's. On the window-seat of Sandy-Knowe— only to bo 
got at the pith of by help of auntie — we had the odd volume 
of Josephus, Automathes, and two or three old books not 
named. A year later, mamma provides for us — now scholars 
ourselves — Pope's Homer, Allan Ramsay's Evergreen, and, 
for Sundays, Bnnyan, Gesner's Death 1/ AM, and Rowe's 
(Mrs.) Letters from the Other World. But we have made our 
grand tour in the meantime, and have some new ideas of (Aw 
world in our head ; of which the reader must now consider. 



" I was in my fourth year when 1 
that the Bath waters might be of e 



' father was advised 
ne advantage to my 
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Umeness. My affectionate aunt — although auoh a journey 
promiseii to a person of ber retired habits anyihing but 
pleasure or amusement — undertook as readily Co accompany 
me to the wells of Bladud, as if she had expected all the de- 
light that ever the prospect of a watering-place held out to 
its most impatient visitants." 



' And wiiy should she not ? Does it not seem somewhat 
strange to you, from what you know of young, or even 
middle-aged, aunt Jessies of the present day, that Miss Scott 
should look upon the journey to Bath as eo severe a piece of 



Lnd that hei 
a matter of course ? 

How old was aunt Jessli 
eldest of a large family, 
therefore, was forty-six. 
Jessie the next oldest, s 
Mrs. Tabiiha Bramble ; 



ephew regards he 



01 ng t 



think 



youy 



Scott's father, the 
1 in 1729,— in this year, 
icliaritably suppose Miss 
B would be precisely of the ago of 
nd one could fancy her, it seems to 
unforeseen trip to the most fashion- 
able watering-place in England, putting up her " rose-coUard 
tieglegay with green robins, and her bloo quilted petticot," 
without feeling herself in the position of a martyr led to the 
stake. But aunt Jessie must really have been much younger 
than Mrs. Tabitha, and have had the advantage of her in 
other particulars besides spelling. She was afterwards mar- 
ried, and when I.ockhart saw her (18^0?) — forty years or 
so after this — had still "the softest eye and the sweetest 
voice." And from the thatched mansion of the moorland, 
Miss Jessie feels it so irksome and solemn a duty — does 
she? — to go to "the squares, the circus, and the parades, 
which put you" (Miss Lydia Melford) "in mind of the 
sumptuous palaces represented in prints and pictures ; 
and the new buildings, such as Prince's Row, Ilarlequin's 
Row, Bladud's Row, and twenty other rows besides," — not 
to speak of a real pump in a pump-room, with a handle to it, 
and other machinery, instead of the unpumped Tweed ! 

Ciowever, judges her rightly. Aunt Jessie 
J truer proof of faithful affection than in 
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the sereuity with 
centre of gaiety. 

Whereupau, you 
education for a won 
than any otlier placi 
a queen lier queenc 

1 its threshold. 

■ her boy, 

3 be learned. 

an ol<I dame 



r'hich she resolvt 



I take him to thi.= 



within 



lote this, that the end of all right 
i make her luve her home better 
she should as Seldom leave it as 
or ever feel entirely at rest but 



', there are things to be seen in Bath, 
I acquired the rudiments of reading 
from an old dame near our lodgings, and I had never a more 
regular teacher, though I think I did not attend her more 
than a quarter of a year. An occasional lesaon from my aunt 
supplied the rest." Yes, little Walter. If we indeed have 
a mind to our book, that is all the teaching we want ; we 
shall perhaps get through a volume or two in time. 

"The ciroum stances I recollect of my residence in Bath 
are but trifling ; yet I never recall them without a feeling of 
pleasure. The beauties of the Parade {which of them I 
know not), with the river Avon winding around it, and the 
lowing of the cattle from the opposite hills, are warm iu my 
recollection, and are only rivalled by the splendours of a toy- 
shop somewhere near the Orange Grove. I had acquired, I 
know not by what means, a kind of superstitious terror for 
statuary of all kinds. No ancient Iconoclast or modern Cal- 
vinist could have looked on the outside of the Abbey Church 
(it I mistake not, the principal church at Bath is so called,) 
with more horror than the image of Jacob's ladder, with all 
its angels, presented to my infant eye. My uncle* effect- 
ually combated my terrors, and formally introduced me to a 
statue of Neptune, which perhaps still keeps guard at the 
side of the Avon, where ft pleasure-boat crosses to Spring 
Gardens." 

"A sweet retreat" — Spring Gardens (again I quote Miss 
Lydia) — "laid out in walks, and ponds, and parterres of 
flowers, and hard by the Pamprom is a coffee-house for the 
ladies, but my aunt says young girls are not admitted, inas- 
much as the conversation turns upon politics, scandal, phi- 
41 vif It them iu Bath, to little Walter's great joj. 



I • RoViert, who c< 
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losopby, and other Bubjeots above our capacity." Is aunt 
.Imiet old enough and clever euougb for the company, I 
wonder? And Walter — what toys did be mostly covet in 
the Orange Grove ? 

The passage about the effect of sculpture upon him is in- 
tensely interesting to me, partly as an indication of the state 
of his own nascent imasinaiion, partly as illustrative of the 
power of religious sculpture, rneant to terrify, on the minds 
of peasant children of higii faculty. But I cannot dwell on 
this point hero : I must get on to his first sight of a play. 
The third Fors — still favourable to him — appoints it to be 
"As you like it." 

A never-to-be-forgotten delight, influencing him in bis 
whole nature thenceforward. It is uncle Robert's doing this, 
aunt Jessie having been probably doubtful on the matter, 
but irresistibly coaxed. Uncle Robert has much to answer 
for 1 How much, I can't tell you to-day ; nor for a while 
now, for I have other matters on hand in the next J^s or 
two— Glacier theory, and on the road to it I must not let 
you forget the broom-market between Berne and Thun ; and 
I've got to finish my notes on Friedrich and his father, who 
take more noticing than I expected ; besides that I've 
Friedrich II. of Germany to give some account of ; and all 
my Oxford work besides, 1 can only again and again beg the 
many valued correspondents whose letters I must abruptly 
answer, to remember that not one word on any of these sub- 
jects can be set down without care ; and to consider what 
the length of a day is, under existing solar arrangements. 

Meantime, here is a point for you to think of. The boy 
interrupts the first scene of the play by crying aloud, " An't 
they brothers ? " — (the third Fors had appointed for him that 
one day he should refuse to spoak to his own ;) — and long 
remembers the astonishment with which he "looked upon 
the apathy of the elder part of our company, who, having 
the means, did not spend every evening at the theatre." 

How was it that be never could write a Play ? 
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To Oit Edfior of the Dmly TtlfgrapA. 

" Sir, — Acting ooyourBuggestion that the ' PacU Food Fond,' which 
I jeHterday deauribcd to joa, might be iidvantageou)<lf uoited witb tbat 
which bas beuu ituggexied hy the liUbop of Varsoitles. 1 beg to Kay that 
Archbishop MonuiDg, Profc^iiHov Huicley, Sir John Luhbock, and Mr. 
Ruskiu wiU with mjBelf, hive grent pleasure in forming part of snch a 
public committee a» 70Q have advised, and in placing the •ubscriptione 
sltead; seut to us al its diapoBal, 

" I am, ail, yonr obedient servant, 

" Jan. 11." " JaMEH T. KHOWLXB." 

JJaev TttegrajA, Jan. 13, 1871. 

Roman iNnHUATiuNS. 
To the Editor of the Datig TeUgraph. 

" Sir. — May I ask yon to 
Tiber Bome momentary invi 
rather than to smiie with bim ? 

*' In Che briefest and piondest words he wrote of bimnelf, he thought 
of hia native land cbieQy as divided into the two diatricte of violent and 

Dlcor, qua vinlonn obatrepit AutiduB. 
Et qna, pauper aqua.-, Daoous ogrestinm 
Regnavit populorum. 

" Now tho anger and power of that taviifirrmU Avfid\tg Ja preoieely 
becaiwe regno D'niui prtrjl nil— becnuae it flown jxiH the poor Iciogdoma 
which it should enrich. Stay it there, and it is ireaaure instead of min. 
And BO oIho with Tiber and Kndaoux. Tbey are so muali gold, at their 
Minrcea. — they are so much death, If they once brook down unliiidled 
into the plains. 

" At the ead of your report of the cvouta of the iunodution, it ix said 
that the King of Italy expressed ' ao earnest desire to do something, bh 
fv an ticisiice and industry could effect it, to prevent or mitigate ioun- 
dations for the future.' 

" Now, science and industry can do, not 'eomtthlng,' bat every thiug ; 
and not merely to mitigate inandatioua — aud, deadliest of innniliLtions, 
becanae perpetual — maremmas ; but to cbauge them into national bonks 
instead al debts. 

" Tbe first thing the Eiog of any country bos to do is to manage the 
streams of it. 

" If be con manage tbe streams, he can also tbe people ; for the 
l)eople also form alternately torrent and maremma. in pestileDtial fury 
or pestilential idleness. Tbey also will change into living streams of 
men, if their Kings literally ' leail them forth beside tlie waters of com- 
fort.' Half Ihe money lost by this iouodatiou of Tiber, spent rightly on 
the hill-sides Inst sunimer, would have changed every wave of it into so 
much (mit and foliage in spring, where now they will be only burning 
rook. And the men who have been killed within the 1 'st two months, 
and whose work, and the money spent in doing it. have Riled Europo 
with misery wbioh fifty yearn uill not efface, hud they been nei ut tho 
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samo cost to do good instead of evil, and to saye life instead of deetroy 
it, might, by this 10th of January, 1871, have embuiked every danger- 
008 stream at the roots of the Rhine, the Bhone, and the Po, and left 
to Germany, to France, and to Italy an inheritance of blessing for oen* 
tnries to come — they and their families living all the whOe in brightest 
happiness and peace. And now ! Let the Red Prince look to it ; red 
inundation bears also its fruit in time. 

*' I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
«* Jan. 10." «» John RusKm." 

DaUy Tdegrofh^ Jan, 12, 1871. 
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LovK, it U & wT&thfnl pence. 
A frea acqaittauce, without relonse, 
And truth with fnlaehood all a-frel, 
And fear within seuureneits set ', 
Id heart it in deiipairiDg hope : 
And full of hope, it is vain hope. 
Wise mnilDeBa and wild iea.soime. 
And sweet drutger, where ju bo 

drouue. 
A heavy buideu, liji;ht to bear ; 
A wiolted way, away to wear. 
It 1b dUcordaoue that csn aocord, 
Aad accordance to discord ; 
It is oanniiig withoat scieoae, 
Wiadom withoat sapience. 
Wit without discretion. 
HavlDg, without poaaesiuoa, 
And health full ot maind;, 
And chaiity lull of envy. 
And restraint full of abundance, 
And a greedy BuffiBaunoa. 

Heament de oeate amour 
Li plus sages oy sceunt toar 
Mail oil eotent je te diray 
Uds ant lontre) amour te dBSoriray 
De oelle veuil je que pour t'ame 
Tu aimea la trea-doulce dame. 
61 com dlHlr tu Bte ei^cripture 
Amonnieat fora, omonrB eat dure. 
Amours souaCisnt. amours eudure, 
Amoora revient, et tounjoura dure ; 
Amours met en anier hs cure ; 
AmoarB loyal, amount seure 
8ert, et de aerriae nacure. 
AnouTB fait de propre 
Amoura fait de dt:ux cu 



ith 



Deli)[ht right full of beavineai, 

Aud drearihood, full of gladness ; 
Bitter Hweetnesa, and sweet error 
Right evil savoured good saTOur; 
Sin. that pardoo hath within, 
And pardon, spotted outaidi 

A pain also it us joyous, 

And cruelty, right piteous ; 

A strength weak to stand upright, 

An^l feebleuenn full ot might; 

Wit ouadvised. sage follie, 

And joy full of h>nnentry. 

A laughter it in, weeping aye ; 

Rest, thattravailcth night and day; 

Also a sweet Hell it is. 

And a sorrowful Paradise;* 

A pleasant gaol, and an easy prison, 

And full of froate, summer season; 

Prime-Ume. full ot froate's white, 

And May devoid of all delight. 





e serable, 


Amours rent cueis. 


amours leg 


emble, 






urs retait. 


Amours fait paix, amo 


ors fait plait. 


Amours fait bel, amo 


rs fait lait. 


Toutes heurea quant il lui plaist 


Araonrs attrait, anion 


ra estrange 


Amours fait de prive 


estrange ; 




Amours reprent. amo 


^ra esprent. 




rsnefoce; 


Amours toltcuer.amo 


irs to It grace. 


Amours delie, amonre 


enlace, 


Amours octst, amours 


eftnoe, 
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AiDouTH ne craint ne picne mace: Amours le Rst illec FxtFndre, 

Amoura fiat Dieu venir eu place, Amours le fiat le coale tendre. 

Amouis lui fiHt bra (notie) cbac Amoars le QeCles maulx repreodre, 

prendre, Amoora lui flaC leu bona apiecdre, 

Amoara le fiat devenir mendre, Amonrs le fist a ddob Teair, 

Amoara le fist en la oroix pendre, Amoura uqus fiiit a lui tenlc 

These descriptions of the two kinds o£ noble love are botfc 
given in the part of the Romance of the Jiose which wai 
written by Jean de Meung.* Chaucer translated the first, 
and I have partly again translated his translation into more 
familiar English. 1 leave the originHl French of the other 
for you to work at, if ever you care to learn French ; — the 
first is all that I want you to read just now ; but they should 
not be separated, being among the most interesting expres- 
sions extant of the sentiment of the dark ages, which Mr, 
Applegarth is desirous of eliminating from modern business. 

The two great loves, — that of husband and wife, repre- 
eenting generally the family affections, and that of mankind, 
to which, at need, the family affection must be sacrificed, — 
include, rightly understood, all the noble sentiments of hu- 
manity. Modern philosophy supposes these conditions of 
feeling to have been always absurd, and at present, happily, 
nearly extinct; and that the only proper, or, in future, pOB- 
sibte, motives of human action are the three wholly unsenti- 
mental desires, — the lust of the flesh, (hunger, thirst, and 
sexual passion), the lust of the eyes, (covetousness), and the 
pride of life, (personal vanity). 

Thus, in a recent debate on the treatment of Canada,f Sir 
C. Adderley deprecates the continuance of a debate on a 
question "purely sentimental." I doubt if Sir C. Adderley 
knew in the least what was meant by a sentimental ques- 
tion. It is a purely "sentimental question," for instance, 
whether Sir C. Adderley shall, or shall not, eat his mother, 
instead of burying licr. Similarly, it is a purely sentimental 

* Or M(ihnn. near Beftiigency. Loire. 

f On Mr. M'Fie'a motinn for a committee to consider the relationa 
thiit Rubniat betweec t)io United KiDgdum and the Colonies, On the 
Tarietics of Qllol sentiment, eompare Herodotus, iii. 38 ; !t. 26. 
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question, whether, in the siege of Samaria, the mother who 
boiled lier son and ate hini, or the mother who hid her son, 
n-iLS best fulfilling her duty lo society. SimiUrty, the rela- 
tions of a colony to its mother-country, in their truth and 
iie[>th, are founded on purely parental and filial instincts, 
which mar be either eentimental or bestial, but mmtt be one 
or the other. Sir Charles probably did not know that the 
discussion of every such question must therefore be either 

Into one or other, then, of these two forma of sentiment, 
conjugal and family love, or compassion, all human happiness, 
properly so called, resolves itself ; but the spurious or coun- 
ter-happiness of lust, covetousnesB, and vanity being easily 
obtained, and naturally grasped at, instead, may altogether 
occupy the lives of men, without ever allowing them to know 
what happiness means. 

But in the use I have just madeof the word ' compassion,* 
I mean something very different from what is usually under- 
stood bv It. Compassion is the Latin form of the Greek 
word ' sympathy' — the English for both is ' fellow-feeling ' ; 
and the condition of delight in characters higher than our 
own is more truly to be understood by the word 'compassion' 
than the pain of pity for those inferior to our own ; but in 
either case, the imaginative understanding of the natures o( 
others, and the power of putting ourselves in their place, is 
the faculty on which the virtue depends. So that an unim- 
aginative person can neither bo reverent nor kind. The main 
use of works of fiction, and of the drama, is to supply, as far 
as possible, the defect of this imagination in common rninds. 
But there is a curious difference in the nature of these works 
themselves, dependent on the degree of imaginative power 
of the writers, which 1 must at once explain, else I can 
neither answer for you my own question put in last Fors, 
why Scott could not write a play, nor show you, which is 
my present object, the real nature of sentiment. 

Do you know, in the first plane, what a play is? or what 
a poem is ? orwhat a no\-cl is? That is to say, do you know 
the perpetual and necessary distinctions in literary aim which 
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have brought these distinctive names into use ? You had 
l)etter first, for clearness' sake, call all the three ' poems,' for 
all the three are bo, when they are good, whether written 
in verse or prose. All truly imaginative account of man is 
poetio ; but there are three essential kinds of poetry, — one 
dramatic, one lyric, and one epic. 

Dramatic poetry is the expression by the poet of other 
people's feelings, hia own not being told. 

I.yrio poetry is the espresaioa by the poet of his own 
feelings. 

Epic poetry is account given by the poet of other people's 
external circumstances, and of events happening to them, 
with only such expression either of their feelings, or his own, 
as he thinks may be conveniently added. 

The business of Dramatic poetry is therefore with the heart 
essentially ; it despises external circumstance. 

Lyric poetry may speak of anything that excites emotion 
in the speaker ; while Epic poetry insists on external circum- 
stances, and no more exhibits the beart-feeling than as it 
may be gathered from these. 

For iiistatice, the fight between the Prince of Wales and 
Hotspur, in Jlenrij the J'hurl/i, corresponds closely, in the 
character of the event itself, to the fight of Pitz-James with 
Ittidttrick, in the Ladi/ of the Lake. But Shakespeare's 
truatmont of his subject is strictly dramatic ; Scott's, strictly 
epic. 

Shakespeare gives you no account whatever of any blow 
or wound : his stage direction is, briefly, " Hotspur is 
wouridiid, and falls." Scott gives you accurate account of 
nvory external circumstance, and the finishing touch of botan- 
ical accuracy, — 

" Down osrao the blow; but in the ^«i(A 
The erriDg blnde fouud bloodleae sheath." — 

makes hia work perfect, as epic poetry. And Scott's work 
(• always epic, ami it is contrary to his very nature to treat 
^y iiibjeot dramatically. 
That ia the teolinioal distinction, tlien, between tbe three 
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modes of work. But the gradation of power in all three de- 
pends on the degree of imagination with which the writer 
can enter into the feelings of other people. Whether in ex- 
pressing theira or hia own, and whether in expressing their 
feelings only, or also the circumstances surrounding them, 
his power depends on his being able to feel as they do ; in 
other words, on his being able to conceive oharactpr. And 
the literature which is not poetry at all, which is essentially 
unsentimental, or anti-poetic, is that which is produced by 
persona who have no imagination ; and whose merit (I'or of 
course I am not speaking of bad literature) is in their wit or 
sense, instead of their imagination. 

The most prosaic, in this sense, piece I have ever myself 
examined, in the literature of any nation, is the I/enriade 
of Voltaire. You may take that as a work of a man whose 
head was as destitute of imaginative power as it is possible 
for the healthy cerebral organization of a highly developed 
maltan animal to be. The description of the storm which 
~ ;nry to Jersey, and of the hermit in Jersey " que 
Dieu tui fit connaitre," and who, on that occasion, " au bord 
d'une onde pure, offre un festin champfitre," cannot be 
rivalled, for stupor in conceptive power, among printed books 
of reputation. On the other hand, Voltaire's wit, and reason- 
ing faculties, are nearly as strong as his imagination is weak. 
His natural disposition is kind ; his sympathy therefore ia 
sorrow that he can conceive ; and his indig- 
n great against injustices of which he cannot compre- 
hend the pathetic motives. Now notice further this, which 
ia very curious, and to me inexplicable, but not on that ac- 
count less certain as a fact. 

The imaginative power always purifies ; the want of it 
therefore as essentially defiles ; and as the wit-power is apt 
to develop itself through absence of imairination, it seems as 
if wit itself had a defiling tendency. In Pindar, ITomer, 
Virgil, Dante, and Scott, the colossal powers of imagination 
result in absolute virginal purity of thought. The defect of 
imagination and the splendid rational power in Pope and 
Horace associate themselves — it is difficult to say in what 
Vol. II. -a 
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-with foulnessoE thought. "Y'hn Candkh ol 
Voltaire, in its grutuitous tilth, its acute reasoning, and its 
entire vacuity of imagination, is a standard of what may 
perhaps be generally and fitly termed ' fimetic literature,' 
still capable, by its wit, and partial truth, of a certain 
service in its way. But lower forms of modern literature 
and art — Gustave Dora's paintings, for instance, — are the 
corruption, in national decrepitude, of this pessimist method 
of thought ; and of these, the final condemnation is true — 
they are neither fit for the land, nor yet for the dunghill. 

It is one of the most curious problems respecting mental 
government to delermine how far this fimetic taint- must 
necessarily affect intellects in which the reasotiing and im- 
aginative powers are equally balanced, and both of them 
at high level,— as in Aristophanes, Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
Moliere, Cervantes, and Fielding ; but it always indicates 
the side of character which is unsympathetic, and therefore 
unkind ; (thus Shakespeare makes lago the foulest in 
thought, as crueiest in design, of all his villains,) but which, 
in men of noble nature, is their safeguard against weak en- 
thusiasms and ideals. It is impossible, however, that the 
highest condilions of tenderness in affectionate conception 
can be reached except by the absolutely virginal intellect. 
Shakespeare and Chaucer throw off, at noble work, the 
lower part of their natures as they would a rough dress; 
and you may also notice this, that the power of conceiving 
personal, as opposed to general, character, depends on this 
purity of heart and sentiment. The men who cannot cpiit 
themselves of the impure taint, never invent character, 
properly so called ; they only invent symbols of commoi) 
humanity. Even Fielding's Allworthy is not a character, 
but a type of a simple English gentleman ; and Squire 
Western is not a character, but a type of the rude English 
squire. But Sir Roger de Coverley is a character, as well as 
a type ; there is no one else like him ; and the masters ol 
Tullyveolan, Ellangowan, Monkbarns, and Osbaldistone Hall, 
are all, whether slightly ur completely drawn, portraits, not 
mere sjnibols. 
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The little piece whicSi I shall to-day further translate for 
you from my Stviss nove! is interesting chiefly in showing 
tiie power with which affectionate and sentimental imagina- 
tion may attach itself even to inanimate objects, and give 
them personality. But the works of its writer generally 
show ihe most wholesome balance of the sentimental and 
rational faculty I have ever met with in literature ; — the part 
of Golthelf's nature which is in sympathy with Pope and 
1 touch, to just the necessary point, 
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"And then Hansli always knew that as soon as he got 
home there would be enough to eat ; — his mother saw faith- 
fully to that. She knew the difference it makes whether a 
man finds something ready to eat, when he comes in, or not. 
He who knows there will be something at home, does not 
stop in the taverns ; he arrives with an empty stomach, and 
furnishes il, highly pleased with all about him ; but if he 
usually finds nothing ready when at home, be stops on the 
road, comes in when he has had enough or too much ; and 
grumbles right and left. 

"Hansli was not avaricious, but economical. For tilings 
really useful and fit, he did not look at the money. In all 
matters of food and clothes, he wished his mother to bo 
thoroughly at ease. He made a good bed for himself ; and 
when he had saved enough to buy a knife or a good tool, he 
was quite up in the nir. Ke himself dressed well, not ex- 
pensively, but solidly. Any one with a good eye knows 
quickly enough, at tlie sight of houses or of people, whether 
they are going up or down. As for Hansli, it was easy to 
see he was on his way up — not that he ever put on anything 
fine, but by his cleanliness and the careful look of his things : 
auasi, everybody liked to see him, and was very glad to 
know that he prospered thus, not by fraud, but by work. 
With all that, he never forgot his prayers. On Sunday he 
made no brooms : in the morning he went to the sermon,* 
n Protestant Switzer- 




kjul m the afternoon ho reail a ch&pter of the Bible to his 
inotbvr, whoso sijrht wns now failing. After that he gave 
biuMvlf • personal treat. This treat consistml in bringing 
uu» all hi» money, connting it, looking at it,* and calculat- 
ing Kmw much it had increased, and how much it would ^ 
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pretty pivous, — above all, pretty white pieces " (silver among 
th« t-oppwr). " Hansli was very strong in exchanges ; he 
took sninll money willingly enough, bnt never kept it long ; 
it seemwl always to him that the wind got into it and 
carried it off too unickly. The new white pieces gave him 
ail extreme pleasure, — above all, the fine dollars of Berne 
with the bear, and the superb Swiss of old time. When he 
had managed to caicli one of these, it made him happy for 
luauv days.f 

*' Nttverthelcss, ho had also hts bad days. It was always a 
tiad day for him when he lost a customer, or had counted on 
idauiug a dozen of new brooms anywhere, and found himself 
briskly sent from the door with ' We've got all we want.' 
At first Haiisli could not understand the cause of such re- 
buffs, not knowing that there are people who change their 
oook as often as their shirt — sometimes oftener, — and that he 
vouldti't expect new cooks to know him at Rrat sight. He 
askvd himself then, with surprise, what he could have failed 
ID, — whether his brooms had come undone, or whether any- 
tioiiy had spoken ill of him. He took that much to heart, 
%ud would plague himself all night to find out the real 
cauao. But soon he took the thing more coolly ; and even 
whpn a ooiik who knew him very well sent him about his 
busiiu^M, he thought to himself, 'Bah! cooks are human 
oivalurns, like other people; and when master or mistress 
tiaV4> biicn rough with them J because they've put too much 
|W|i)Mir in the soup, or too much salt in the sauce, or when 

* Utuiiwt wisdom is not in eelf-deaial, but in learning to End eztreme 
kkMurti 111 vet}' tittle thiDgs. 

\ Thl» ^ll^^(l"ll^e is a perfoctlj natural and legitimaW onp, anJ all the 
> luHKiiso it is {Kusible oaly when the rit'hes are very modemto. 
( netting the linl shilliiiK of whicb I told jou, I set my mind 
'\i u|>nii irvttin^ a pile of new "liun Bhitliii^, ' aa I colled tbem — 
iikii'liii); iin the lop of the crowD ; and mv delight in the 
>' ii dead 8il«ftr is itnite a meiiiorulile ]oj to me. I 
' fronti)!pi«tw. the two sidea of one of Hanali'a 
' is otheiirtse interfHtins ns an example of the 
, r i^Dinage of a people unednoted in art. 
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their schatz" (lover, — literally, treasure) "is gone off to Pep- 
periand,* the poor girl a have well the right to quarrel with 
somebody else.' Nevertheless, the course of time needs 
brought him some worse days still, whicli he never got him- 
self to lake coolly. He knew now, personally, very nearly 
ull his trees; be had indeed given, for himself alone, names 
to his willows, and some other particular trees, as Lizzie, 
Little .Mary-Anne, Rosie, and go on. These trees kept him in 
joy all the year round, and he divided very carefully the pleas- 
ure of gathering their twigs. He treated the most beautiful 
with great delicacy, and carried the brooms of them to his 
best customers. It is true to say also that these were always 
master'brooms. But when he arrived thus, all joyous, at his 
willows, and found hia Lizzie or his Rosie all cut and torn 
from top to bottom, his heart was so strained that the tears 
ran down his cheeks, and his blood became so hot that one 
could have lighted matches at it. That made him unhappy 
for a length of time; he could not swallow It, and alt ne 
asked was that the thief might fall into his grip, not for 
the value of the twigs, but because his trees had been hurt. 
If Hansli was not talV, still he knew how to use his limbs and 
his strength, and he felt his heart full of courage. On that 

ivoint he absolutely would not obey his mother, who begged 
lim for the love of God not to meddle with people who 
might kill him, or do him some grievous harm. But Hansli 
look no hoed of all that. He lay in wait and spied until he 
caught somebody. Then there were blows and formidable 
battles ill the midst of the solitary trees. Sometimes Hansii 
got the better, sometimes he came home all in disorder. But 
at the worst, he gained at least tins, that thenceforward one 
let liis willows more and more alone, as happens always when 
a thing is defended with valour and presevorance. What is 
the use of putting oneself in the way of blows, when one 
can get things somewhere else without danger? Aussi, the 
Rychiswyl farmers were enchanted with their courageous 
little garde-champetre, and if one or the other saw him with 
hia hair pulled, they failed not to say, ' Never mind, Hansli; 
he will have had his dance all the same. Tell me the next 
time you see anything — I'll ^o with you, and we'll cure him 
of his taste for brooms.' Whereupon, Hansli would tell him 

• " Leu ont bruaqu^M." I oaa t get the derivntion bey ODd JohoHon t 
" Fr. brusque; Gothic, braeka." Hat the Italian briisco ia connoatctl 
with the Pr(jT«Di;al brusca. thickei, nad Fr. hroussaille. 
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when he saw anybody about that should not be; the peas- 
ant • kept himself hid; Hanali begaa the attack; the ad- 
versary, tliinking himself strongest, waited for him; once 
the thief seiiied, the peasaut showed himself, and all was 
said. Then the marauder would have got away if he c 
but Ilansli never let go till he bad been beaten as wi 
ting. 

"This was a very efficacious remedy against the switch- 
atealera, and Little Mary-Anne and Rosie remained in per- 
fect security in the midst of tlie loneliest fields. Thus 
Hansli passed some years without perceiving it, and with- 
out imagining that things could ever change, A week 
passed, as the hand went round the clock, he didn't know 
how. Tuesday, market-day at Berne, was there before he 
could think about it ; and Tuesday was no sooner past than 
Saturday was there ; and ho had to go to Thun, whether he 
would or no, for how could the Thun people get on without 
him? Between times he had enough to do to prepare his 
cartload, and to content his customers, — that is to saj', those 
of them ihut pleased him. Our Hansli was a man ; and 
every man, when his position pennits it, has his caprices of 
liking and disliking. Whenever one had trod on his toes, 
one must have been very clever afterwards to get the least 
twig of a broom from him. The parson's wife, for instance, 
couldn't have got one if she would have paid for it twice 
over. It was no use sending to him ; every time she did, be 
said he was very sorry, but be hadn't a broom left that would 
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" That was because she had o 
was just like other people, and c 
ling a few long twigs alt round, 
middle. 

" ' Then you may as well get yoi 
else,' said he ; and hel" 
died without ever havii 
broom from him. 

" One Tuesday ho was going to Ber 
cartful of his prettiest brooms, all gathered from his favour 
ite trees, that is to say, Rosie, Little Mary-Anne, and com- 
pany. He was pulling with all his strength, and greatly 
astonished to find that his cart didn't go of itself, as it did 
at first ; that it really pulled too hard, and that something 

• Pftj^an— nee nbove. 
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must be wrong with it. At every moment he was obliged 
to stop to take breath and wipe his forehead, 'If onlv 1 
was at the top of the hill of Stalden ! ' said he. He liad 
stopped thus in the little wood of Muri, close to the bench 
thai the women rest their baskets on. Upon the bench sac 
a young girl, holding a little bundle beside her, and weeping 
hot tears. Ilansli, who had a kind heart, asked her what 
she was crying for. 

"The young girl recounted to him that she was obliged 
to go into the town, and that she was so frightened she 
scarcely dared ; that her father was a shoemaker, and that 
all his best customers were in the town ; that for a long 
time slie had carried her bundle of shoes in, on market days, 
and that nothing had ever happened to her. But behold, 
there had arrived in the town a new gendarme, very cross, 
who had already tormented her every Tuesday she had 
come, for some time back ; and threatened her, if she came 
again, to take her shoes from her, and put her in prison. 
She had begged her father not to send her anv more, but 
her father was as severe as a Prussian soldier, and had or. 
dered her to 'go in, always ; and if anybody hurt her. it was 
with him they would have affairs ;' but what would that 
help her? — she was just as much afraid of the gendarme as 

"Hansli felt himself touched with compassion ; above all, 
on account of the confidence the young girl had had in tell- 
ing him all this ; that which certainly she would not have 
done to everybody. 'But she has seen at once that I am 
not a bad fellow, and that 1 have a kind heart,' thought he. 

" Poor Ilansli ! — but after all, it is faith which saves, peo- 

My readers may at first be little interested by this une- 
ventful narrative ; but they will find it eventually delightful, 
if they accustom themselves to classic and sincere literature ; 
and as an account of Swiss lite now fast passing away, it is 
invaluable. More than the life of .Switzerland,— its very 
snows, — eternal, as one foolishly called them, — are passing 
away, as if in omen of evil. One-third, at least, in the depth 
of all the ice of the Alps, has been lost in the last twenty 
years ; and the change of climate thus indicated is without 
any parallel in authentic history. In its bearings on the 
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water supply and atmospheric conditions of central Europe, 
it is the most important phenomenon, by far, of all that 
offer themselves to the study of living men of science : yet 
in Professor Tyndall's recent work on the glaciers,* though 
he notices the change as one which, " if continued, will re- 
duce the Swiss glaciers to the mere spectres of their former 
selves," he offers no evidence, nor even suggestion, as to the 
causes of the change itself. 

I have no space in this number of I^ors to say what rea- 
son there is for my taking notice of this book, or the glacier 
theory, in connection with the life of Scott. In the inter- 
ests of general literature, it is otherwise fitting that the 
nature of the book itself should be pointed out. 

Its nature, that is to say, so far as it has any. It seems 
to be written for a singular order of young people, whom, 
if they were older. Professor Tyndall assures them, it would 
give him pleasure to take up Mont Blanc ; but whom he can 
at present invite to walk with him along the moraine from 
the Jardin, where " perfect steadiness of foot is necessary, — 
a slip would be death ; " and to whom, with Mr. Hirsch, he 
can " confide confidently " the use of his surveying chain. 
It is, at all events, written for entirely ignorant people — and 
entirely idle ones, who cannot be got to read without being 
coaxed and flattered into the unusual exertion. ** Here, my 
friend," says the Professor, at the end of his benevolently 
alluring pages, " our labours close ! It has been a true 
pleasure to me to have you at my side so long. You have 
been steadfast and industrious throughout. . . . Stead- 
fast, prudent, without terror, though not at all times without 
awe, I have found you, on rock and ice. Give me your hand 
— Goodbye." Does the Professor count, then, upon no read- 
ers but those whom he can gratify with polite expressions of 
this kind ? Upon none who perhaps unsteadfast, imprudent. 
and very much frightened upon rock and ice, have neverthe- 
less done their own work there, and know good work of 
other people's, from had, a//y where ; and true praise from 
false anywhere ; and can detect the dishonouring of name- 
* T/ie Farms of Water. King and Co., ComhiU. 1872. 
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able and noblo persons, couched under sycophancy uf the 
nameless ? Ho has at ieast had one reader whom 1 can an- 
swer for, of this inconvenient sort. 

It is, I am sorry to say, just forty years (some day last 
month) since I first saw the Bernese Alps from above SchafT- 
hausen. Since that evening I have never let slip a chancii 
of knowing anything definite about glaciers and their ways ; 
and have watched the progress of knowSedge, and the oscil- 
iittions of theory, on the subject, with an interest not less 
deep, and certainly more sincere, liian it would have been if 
my own industry had been able to advance the one, or my 
own ingenuity to complicate the other. But only one great 
step in the knowledge of glaciers has been made in all that 
period ; and it seems the principal object of Professor Tyn- 
dall's book lo conceal its having been taken, that he and his 
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were all puzzled to account (or glacier motion, but never 
thought o£ aBoertaining what the motion redly was. We 

knew iliat the ice slipped over the rocks at some places, 
tumbled ovijr them at others J gaped, or as people who 
wanted to write sublimely always said, yawned, when it 
was steep, and sbut np again when it was lovel. And Mr. 
Charpentiur wroie a thick volume to show that it moved by 
expansion and contraction, which I read all through, and 
thought extremely plausible. But none of us ever had the 
slightest idea of the ice''s being anything but an entirely 
solid substance, which was to be reasoned about as capable 
indeed of being broken, or crushed, or pushed, or pulled in 
any direction, and of sliding or falling as gravity and smooth 
surfaces might guide it, but was always entirely rigid and 
brittle in its substance, like so much glass or stone. 

This was the state of affairs in 1841. Professor Agassiz, 
of Neuch^tel, had then been some eight or ten years at work 
on the glaciers : had built a cabin on one of tliem ; walked 
a great many times over a great many of them ; described a 
number of their phenomena quite correctly ; proposed, and 
in some cases performed, many ingenious experiments upon 
thera ; and indeed done almost everything that was to be 
done for them-^-except tind out the one thing that we wanted 
to know. 

As his malicious fortune would have it, ho invited in that 
year (1841) a man of acute brains to ace what he was about. 
The invitation was accepted. The visitor was a mathemati- 
cian ; and after examining the question, for discussion of 
which Agassiz was able to supply him with all the data ex- 
cept those which were essential, resolved to find out the 
essential ones himself. 

Which iu the next year (1849) he quietly did ; and in 1843 

to everybody's astonishment, and to the extreme disgust and 
mortification of all glacier students, — including my poor self, 

him fimt to tiy bow much jninpiog U neoeBBarrin order U> get Into it 
"breast-deep"; and Becondlj', bow for he can ''wade "to that dco- 
ifi roHitirn 
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(not the )east envious, I fancy, though with as little right to 
be envious as any one), — tijat glaciers were not solid bodies 
at all, but semi-liquid ones, and rau down in their beds like 
no much treacle. 

"Oeia saute aux yeux," we all said, as soon as we were 
told ; and I well remember tlie intense mortification of first 
looking down on the dirt bands of the Mer-de-Glace, from 
the foot of the Little Cbarmoz, after I had read Principal 
Forbes' book. That wc never should have seen them be- 
fore ! — so palpable, so inevitable now, with every inch of the 
ice's motion kept record of, in thcni, for centuries, and every 
curve pencilled in dark, so that no river eddies, no festooned 
fall of sweeping cascade, could be more conclusive in proof 
of the flowing current. And of course it flowed ; how elso 
could it have moved but by a series of catastrophes?* 
Everything explained, now, by one shrewd and clear-sighted 
man's work for a couple of summer months ; and what asses 
we iiad all been ! 

But fancy the feelings of poor Agassiz in his Ilotel des 
Neuchatelois ! To have had the thing under his nose for 
ten years, and missed it ! There is nothiug in the annals of 
scientific mischance — (perhaps the truer word would be sci- 
entific dulness) — to match it; certainly it would be difficult 
for provocation to be more bitter, — at least, for a man who 
thinks, as most of our foolish inoderu scientific men do think, 
that there is no good iu knowing anything for its own sake, 
but only in lieiug the first to find it out. 

Nor am I prepared altogether to justify Forbes in his 
method of proceeding, except on the terms of battle which 
men of science have laid down for themselves. Here is a 
man has been ten years at his diggings ; has trenched here, 
and bored there, and been over all the ground again and 
again, except just where the nugget is. He saks one to 
dinner — and one has an eye for the run of a stream ; one 
does a little bit of pickaxing in the afternoon on one's own 
account, — and walks off with his nugget. It is hard. 

Still, in strictness, it is perfectly fair. The new comer, 
* See tbe lust terminal note. 
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spade on shoulder, does not understand, when he accepts the 
invitation to dinner, that he must not dig, — or must give all 
he gets to his host. The luck is his, and the old pitsman 
may very excusably growl and swear at him a little ; but has 
no real right to quarrel with him, — still less to say that his 
nugget is copper, and try to make everybody else think so 
too. 

Alas, it was too clear that this Forbes' nugget was not 
copper. The importance of the discovery was shown in 
nothing so much as in the spite of Agassiz and his friends. 
The really valuable work of Agassiz on the glaciers was 
itself disgraced, and made a monument to the genius of 
Forbes, by the irrelevant spite with which every page was 
stained in which his name could be introduced. Mr. Desor 
found consolation in describing the cowardice of the Ecos- 
sais on the top of the Jungfrau ; and all the ingenuity and 
plausibility of Professor Tyndall have been employed, since 
the death of Forbes, to diminish the lustre of his discovery, 
and divide the credit of it. 

To diminish the lustre, observe, is the fatallest wrong ; by 
diminishing its distinctness. At the end of this last book of 
his, in the four hundred and tenth of the sapient sentences 
which he numbers with paternal care, he still denies, as far 
as he dares, the essential point of Forbes' discovery ; denies 
it interrogatively, leaving the reader to consider the whole 
subject as yet open to discussion, — only to be conclusively do- 
termined by — Professor Tyndall and his friends. " Ice splits," 
he says, **if you strike a pointed pricker into it ; fissures, 
narrow and profound, may be traced for hundreds of yards 
through the ice. Did the ice possess even a very small mod- 
icum of that power cf stretching which is characteristic of 
a viscous substance, * such crevasses could not be formed.'" 
Professor Tyndall presumably never having seen a crack in 
clay, nor in shoe-leather, nor in a dish of jelly set down with 
a jerk ; nor, in the very wax he himself squeezed flat to show 
tlie nature of cleavaire, — understood that tfie cleavage meant 
the multiplication of fissure ! 

And the book pretends to be so explanatory, too, to his 
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j'ouog friends ! — explatiatory of tlie use of tbe theodolite, of 
the nature ot presence ai mind, of the dependence of enjoy- 
ment of scenery upon honest labour, of the necessity tliat in 
science, "thought, as far as possible, should be wedded to 
fact," and uf the propriety of their becoming older and 
better informed before they unqualifiedly accept his opinion 
of the labours of Rendu 1 

But tlie one thing which, after following him through the 
edification of bis four hundred and ten sentences, they had a 
right to have explained to them — the one thing that will 
puzsle them if ever they see a glacier, " how the centre flows 
past the sides, and the top flows over the bottom," tlie Pro- 
fessor docs not explain ; but only assures them of the atten- 
tion which the experiments of Mr. Matiicws, Mr. Froude, and 
above all Signer Bianconi, on that subject, "will doubtless 
receive at a future time." 

The readers of Fora may imagine they have nothing to do 
with personal questions of this kind. But they have no con- 
ception of the degree in which general science is corrupted 
&nd retarded by these jealousies of the schools ; nor how 
important it is to tbe cause of all true education, that the 
eriminal indulgence of them should be chastised. Criminal 
is a strong word, but an entirely just one. I am not likely 
to overrate the abilities of Professor Tyndall ; but he had at 
least intelligence enough to know that his dispute of tbe 
statements of Forbes by quibbling on tbe word "viscous" 
was as nncandid as it was unscholarly ; and it retarded the 
advance of glacier science for at least ten years. It was 
unscholarly, because no other single word existed in the 
English language which Forlies could have used instead ; 
and uncandid, because Professor Tyndall knew perfectly well 
that Forbes was aware of the difference between ice and 
glue, without any need for experiments on them at the 
Royal Institution. Forbes said that the mass of glacier ice 
was riscons, though an inch of ice was not, just as it may be 
said, with absolute trutfa, that a cartload of frcsh-caugbt 
herring is liquid, though a single herring is not. And the 
absurdity as well as tbe iniquity of the Professor's wilful 
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avoidance of this gist of the whole debate is consummated in 
this last booky in which, though its title is TTis Forms of Water, 
he actually never traces the transformation of snow into 
glacier ice at all — (blundering by the way, in consequence, 
as to the use of one of the commonest words in Savoyard 
French, n6v6). For there are three great " forms of water " 
by which the Alps are sheeted, — one is snow ; another is 
glacier ice ; the third is nev6, which is the transitional sub- 
stance between one and the other. And there is not a syl- 
lable, from the beginning of the book to the end, on the 
subject of this change, the nature of which is quite the first 
point to be determined in the analysis of glacier motion. 

I have carried my letter to an unusual length, and must 
end for the time ; and next month have to deal with some 
other matters ; but as the Third Fors has dragged me into 
this business, I will round it off as best I may ; and in the 
next letter which I can devote to the subject, I hope to give 
some available notes on the present state of glacier knowl- 
edge, and of the points which men who really love the Alps 
may now usefully work upon. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I CUT out o( tho^iWTiinff i\w( ofSeptembar Iflth. 1873, the following 
pj«ce of fashioiiable intelligeooe, as & Hufficieatly interesting Gxamplo 
of the " Sononful Par&dise " which miuriage, and the domestic ar* 
rangeraentg connected with it, occasionally conatcnct in the districts of 
EuKltuid where Mi. Applegartb'ii great principle. " N'o eentimeat ought 
to be brought into the Hubject," wonld be moat oonsistently approved 
in all the affairs of lire. The inconveniouoe to his master of the inop- 
portnae expieiwon of Bentiment on tbe part of the dog, is a striking 
corroboration of Mr. Applegarth's Tiews :— " ChorlBs Dawson, on iron- 
worker, who had left his wife and cohabited with a young woman 
named Margaret Addieoo, attacked her in the house with a ooal rake on 
the head and body. He then, when hia victim screamed, pressed ber 
neck down on the floor with one of his henTy boots, while with tbe 
other he kicked ber. He jumped upon ber. and finally seifed a targe 
eartbem pan and dashed it opon ber head, killing her on tbe spot. The 
whole of the attack waa witnessed by a man who wai deterred from 
interfering bj a loaded revolver which Dawson held. Dawson decamped, 
and strong bodies of police guarded the different roads from the town, 
and aearahod several of hia haunts. At three o'clock yesterday morning 
a dog recognised to be Dawson's was followed, and Sergeant Cuthbert 
broke open the door where the animal was scratching to obtain admis- 
sion, and captnred Dawson, who was sitting on a chair. Althongh 
he wa« armed with a loaded revolver, he ofTered no resistance." 

I ought to have noted in \ant Fori, rospectin); tbe difliculty of 
apttUing, Borne forms of bad spelling whioh result from the mere quan< 
tity of modem literature, and the familiarity of phrases which are now 
caught by the eye and oar. without being attentively I'toked at for 
an instant, so that spelling and pronnnoiation go to ruin together. 

On tbe other hand, I print the following portions of a very graceful 
letter 1 received early this year, which indicates the difFnsioQ of really 
Hoond edncation. I wish its writer would tell me her employment. 

" London, S.E. 

■' MarrJt Mi, 1873. 
" And you will not again call yourself our friend, becaune you are 
disheartened by our rcgardlessness of your frieiidHhlp, and still more, it 
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n whom fon might perhaps 



may bo, by the diaeourapng voice 
more retutonably have counted, 

" You aoy we have never written yon i word of eaoouraeemeut. But 
don't you tbiuk the fault-Riidcrs would be sure to apeak Srst. and loud- 
est f /even, in my lonnlinesa, am able to lend my copies to four, who 
all look forward to their turn with pleasure. (They get their pleaanm 
for nothing, and J was cot quite sure you would approve I until I foond 
you wonid be wiUing to lend your Talmud ! ) 

"On one point /grunible and find fault. 

" Most of those works which you say you want \m to read, I have 
read ; but if I bad had to pay the price at which you propose to publish 
them, they would have cost me £3. and I oonld not bave afforded it; 
because, much as I delighted in them. I longed for certain other books 
as well. Many au intelligent working man with a family is poorer Chan 
lam. 

" I quite thoroughly and heartily sympathise with yonr oontempt for 
advertlBiiig {&» it ia abustsd at present, auywuy), Itut I think all good 
books should be cheap. I would make bad ones as dear as you tike. 

" Was it Dot Socraten alone of the great Greeks who would pat no 
price on his wisdom V — and Christ 'taug'ht daily in tbeir streets.' I do 
assure you there are plenty of us teachable enough, if only any one capa- 
ble of teaching oould get near enough, who will never, in this world, 
be able to afford ' a doctor's fee.' 

" I wonder — if it be wrong to take interest — of what use my very 
small savings could be to me in old age ? Would it bo worth while for 
working women to save at all T 

(Signed) " A Wokkibo Woman. " 

No, certainly not wrong. The wrong is in the poor wages of good 
work, which make it impoBsible to buy books at a proper price, or 
to save what would be enough for old age. Books should not be 
cheaper, but work should be dearer. 

A young lady writing to me the other day to oak what I really 
wanted trirls to do, I answered as follows, requesting her to copy 
the auBwei, that iC might serve once for all. I print it accordingly, as 
perhaps a more simple statement than the one given in Setatat and 

Women's work b,^ 

I. To please people. 
II. To feed them in dainty ways. 
III. To clothe them. 
IV. To keep them orderly. 
V. To teach them. 

I. To please. — A woman must be a pleasant creature. Be sure that 
people like the room better with you in it than out oE it ; and take all 
pains to get the power of eympatb.v. and the habit of it. 

II. Can you cook plain meats and dishes uuouomioally and savonrily ) 
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ir Dot, make it jo\a Grst bosineBs to learn, as jon Sad opportunity. 
When j'OD can, adviac, and personally help, any poor womoD within 
your reach wha will be glad of help in that matter ; alwayH avoiding im- 
pertinence or discourteay of intcrferenct!. Acquaint yourself with 
the poor, out a.^ their patronem. but their friend : if then you can 
modestly recommeDd a little more water in the pol, or half an hour's 
more boiling, or a dainty bone they did not know of. you will have been 
useful indeed. 

III. To clothe. — Set aside a 'jnitc fixed portion of your time for 
making strong ani! pretty artioles of dress of the best procurabla 
matenuls. You may use a sewing machine ; but what work is to be done 
lln order that it may be entirely sound) with fioger and thimble, is to 
be youi especial bUHineas. 

FiiBt-rate material, however costly, sound work, and such ptettiuess aa 
ingenious choice of colour and a<laptQtion of simple form will admit, are 
to be your aims. Head-dress may be lantastio, if it be stout, clean, and 
consistently worn, as a Norman paysanoe's cap. And you will be more 
usefal in getting up, ironing, etc., a pretty cap for a poor girl who hoa 
not taste or time to do it for herself, than in making Hfinnel petticoats 
or Imitting stookinga. But do both, and give— (don't be afraid of giv. 
ing;- — Dorcas wasn't raised from the dead that modern clergymen 
might call her a fool) — Che things yor make to those who verily need 
them. What sort of persons these are, you have to find out. It is a 
roost important part of your work. 

IV. Tokeop them orderly, — primarily clean, tidy, regular in habita. — 
Begin by keeping t/iiilg» iu order ; sooa you will be able to keep 
people, aiso. 

Early rising — on all grounds, is for yourself indispensable. Tou must 
be at work by latest nt sli in eummar nndscvon in winter. (Of course 
that puts an end to evening parties, aud bo it is a blessed oondttion in 
two directions at once.] Every day do a little bit of housemaid's work 
in your own house, thoroughly, so as to be a pattern of perfection iu 
that kind. Your actual housemaid will then follow your lead, if there's 
an atom of woman's spirit in her — (if not, ask your mother to get on- 
otheri. Take a step or two of stair, and a corner of the dining-room, 
and keep them polished like bits of a Dutch picture. 

If you have a garden, spend all spare minutes in it iu actual garden- 
ing. If not, get leave to take care of part of some friend's, a poor per- 
son's, but always out of doors. Have nothiug to do with greenboiueB, 
still lesi with hothouses. 

When there ate no Qowers to be looked after, there are dead leavea 
to lie gathered, snow to be swept, or matting to be nailed, and the 
like. 

T, Teach — yourself Brst — to read with attention, and to remember 
■^H with affection, what deserves both, and uotbing olsu. Never read Iwr- 
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rowed books. To be without booka of youi own is the abyss of iK:iiury, 
Don't endure it. And when jon've to bu; them, joa'U think whelbei 
they're worth reading ; which you had better, 01 



(Glaeifr enliutropke, page 91,) 
With the peonliar Bcientifio Bftgaeity on which Professor TyndftU 
piques himself, he hiw entirely omitte<l to inquire whnt would bo the 
result on a. renlly brittle body, — say & sheet of gloss, four miles long by 
two hundred feet thick, |A to K. lu this figure, greatly ezaggemtes the 
proportion in depth, j of being pushed dowu over a bed of rooks of any 




given probable outline — say c to □• Does he suppose it would odhere 
to them like a tapering h^ech. the line given between c and D ? The 
third sketich shows the uctiial condition of a portion uf a glnoier flow- 
ing from K to K over such a group of rocks as the lower bed of the 
Glacier des Bois once presented. Professor Tjndall has not even 
thought of eitplnining what course the lines of lower motion, or subsi- 
dence, <in ice of the various depths roughly suggested by the dots) 
wonid follow on ani/ hypothesis ; for, admitting even Professor Bain- 
bbj'h theory, ihat the glacier cut its own bed— (though it wonld be just 
as rational to thiok that its own dish was made for iMelf by a custard 
pudding) — still the rooks must have had some irregularity in shape to 
begin with, and ore not cut, even now, as smooth as a silver spouu. 
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LETTER XXXV. 



Brantwood, 

18IA Stptembar, 1873. 
LoOKiKO up from my paper, as 1 consider wh&t I am to 
Bay in this letter, and in what order to say it, I see out uf my 
window, (111 the other side of the lake, the ivied chimneys 
(thick and atrong'biiilt, like castle towers, and not at all dis- 
posed to drop themselves over people below,) of the farm- 
house where, I told you the other day, 1 saw its mistress 
preparing the feast of berry-bread for her sheep-shearers. 
In that farmhouse, about two hundred and fifty years ago, 
warmed himself at the hearth, ten feet Across, of its hull, 
the English squire who wrote the version of the Psalms from 
which 1 chose for you the fourteenth and fifteenth, last No- 
vember. Of the said squire I wish you, this November, to 
know somewhat more ; here, to begin, is his general char- 
acter, given by a biographer who may be trusted : — 

" He was a true model of worth ; a man fit for conquest, 
pkntatioD, reformation, or what action soever is greatest 
and hardest among men ; withal such a lover of mankind 
and goodness, that whosover had any real parts in him 
found comfort, participation, and protection to the ut- 
termost of his powe Tl e u ' e sit'es abroad and at 
home accounted him a gene ai Mtecenas of learning, dedi- 
cated their books to h n a d c mu ca ed every invention 
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spirit, and found him his true friend without hire, aad the 
oommoD rendezvous of worth, in his time." 

This being (snd as I can assure you, by true report,) his 
character, and manner of life, you are to observe these things, 
farther, about his birth, fate, and death. 

Wbeii he was born, his mother was in mourning for her 
father, brother, and sisler-in-law, who all had died on the 
scaffold. Yet, very strangely, you will lind that he takes 
no measures, in his political life, for the abolition of capital 
punishment. 

Perhaps I had better at once explain to you the meaning 
of bis inactivity in that cause, although for my own part I 
like best to put questions only, and leave you to work them 
out for yourselves as you are able. But you could not 
easily answer this one without help. This psalm-singing 
squire has nothing to urge against capital punishment, be- 
cause his grandfather, uncle, and aunt-in-law all died inno- 
cent. It is only rogues who have a violent objection to being 
hanged, and only abettors of rogues who would desire anything 
else for tbem. Konest men don't in the least mind being 
hanged occasionally by mistake, so only that the general prin- 
ciple of the gallows be justly maiutained ; and they have the 
pleasure of knowing that the world they leave is positively 
minded to cleanse itself of the human vermin with which 
they have been classed by mistake. 

The contrary movement — so vigorously progressive in 
modern days — has its real root in a gradually increasing con- 
Yiction on the part of the English nation that they are aU 
vermin. (' Worms' is the orthodox Evangelical expression.) 
Which indeed is becoming a fact, very fast indeed ; — but was 
by no means so in the time of this psalm-siuging squire. In 
his days, there was still a quite sharp separation between 
honest men and rogues ; and thn honest men were perfectly 
clear about the duty of trying to ilnd out which was which. 
The confusion of the two characters is a result of the peculiar 
forms of vice and ignorance, reacting on each other, which 
belong to the modern Evangelical sect, as distinguished from 
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other bodies of Christian menfali^ d4t« :ftig*retor^ nWoj-;*.* 
sarily, from the Reformation. ""' ' •*' • '- 

They consist especially in three things. First, in declaring 
H bad translation of a. group of books of various qualities, 
accidentally associated, to be the ' Word of God.' Secondly, 
reading, of this singular 'Word of God,' only the bits they 
like ; and never taking any pains to understand even those.* 
Thirdly, resolutely refusing to practise even the very small 
bits they do understand, if such jirautice happeti to go against 
their own worldly — especially money — interests. Of which 
three errors, the climax is in their always delightedly read- 
ing — without it) the slightest degree understanding — the 
fourteenth Psalm ; and never reading, nor apparently think- 
ing it was ever intended they should read, the next one to 
it — the fifteenth. For which reason I gave you those two 
together, from the squire's version, last November, — and, this 
November and December, will try to make you understand 
both. For among those books accidentally brought together, 
and recklessly called the ' Word of God,' the book of Psalms 
is a very precious one. It is certainly not the ' Word of God' ; 
but it ia the collected words of very wise and good men, who 
knew a great many important things which you don't know, 
and had better make haste to know, — ^and were ignorant of 
some quite unimportant things, which Professor Iliisley 
knows, and thinks himself wiser on that account than any 
quantity of Fsalmists, or Canticle-singers either. The dis- 
tinction between the two, indeed, is artificial, and worse than 
that, non-natural. For it is Justus proper and natural, some- 
times, to write a psalm, or solemn song, to your mistress, and 
a canticle, or joy£u1 song, to God, as to write grave songs 

" I huve loDft Bince expressed these facta in my Eihim of tht D'ift. but 
tot> metophoricallj', " The way in which oomnion pBojile reni their 
Bibles is jart like the way that the old monks thonght hedgehogs ate 
impea. They rolled tbamselves (ic wax saidi over ajid over, where the 
grapes la; on the grcound : what fmit stuck to their spiuea, tbey carried 
off and ate. Bo your bedgehoggy renders roll themselves over imd over 
theii Bibles, and declare that whatever sticks to their own apines is 
Scriptore, and that nothing else is." 
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V pilj^o ©-od^angffcinticles'td your mistress. And there is, 
• e>K3^rVeJ*no proper distinction in the words at all. When 

Jean de Meung continues the love-poem of William de Loris, 

he says sorrowfully : — 

** Cys trespassa Gailleaame 
De Loris, et ne fit plus ptteaame.'* 

*' Here died William 
Of Loris, and made pealm no more." 

And the best word for " Canticles " in the Bible is " Asma," 
or Song, which is just as grave a word as Psalmos, or Psalm. 

And as it happens, this psalm-singing, or, at least, exqui- 
sitely psalm-translating, squire, mine ancient neighbour, is 
just as good a canticle-singer. I know no such lovely love 
poems as his, since Dante's. 

Here is a specimen for you, which I choose because of its 
connection with the modern subject of railroads ; only note, 
first. 

The word Squire, I told you, meant primarily a " rider." 
And it does not at all mean, and never can mean, a person 
carried in an iron box by a kettle on wheels. Accordingly, 
this squire, riding to visit his mistress along an old English 
road, addresses the following sonnet to the ground of it, — 
gravel or turf, I know not which : — 

** Highway, since you my chief PamaBsns be ; 
And that my Muse, to some ears not unsweet, 
Tempers her words to trampling horses* feet, 
More oft than to a chamber melody ; 
Now, blessed you, bear onward blessed me, 
To her, where I my heart, safe left, shall meet ; 
My Muse and I must you of duty greet 
With thanks and wishes ; wishing thankfully — 
* Be you still fair, honour'd by public heed ; 
By no encroachment wrong' d, nor time forgot ; 
Nor blamed for blood, nor shamed for sinful deed ; 
And that you know. I envy you no lot 
Of highest wish, I wish you so much bliss, — 
Hundreds of years you Stella*s feet may kiss.' " 

Hundreds of years ! You think that a mistake ? No, it is 
the very rapture of love. A lover like this does not believe 
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1 read, apropos of 



ie. How do you think the 
railway signals and railway 



3 keep our eyes and oars wi 
nea in sight of his mistress's 



r squire. Presently 
I, and then sings this 



"1 sefl thoboDBQ; my heart, thyielf contain ! 
Beware full sails drown nut thy tott'riog bu-ge ; 
Lest joy, by nature apt Bpirita to eulanre, 
Thee, to tbj wreck, beyond thy litnitA Htrain. 
KoT do like lorda, whosa weak, ooufuMd brain, 
Not pointing to flt folkiiench uudercharge. 
While ev'iy office themselvea will disoharge. 
With doing all. leave nothing done bnt pain. 
But give apt servants their due place ; let eyes 
See beauty's total nam, Humm d to her face ; 
Let ears heat apo^ch, which wit to wonder ties; 
Let breath suck up those sweets ; let arms cmbraoe 
The globe of weal; l.ps, Love's indentarea make; 
Thou, but of all the kingly tiibote take \ " 



And here ia one more, writtei 
the prettiest of all as a song ; i 
compare with the Baron of Bra 
il'Learv's :■ — 



Cor a quarrel, which is 
interesting for you to 
rdine'a aong at Lucky 




All my Hense thy sweetness gained ; 
Thy (air hair my heart enchained ; 
My poor reason thy words moved, 
Bo Uiat thee, like heavn, I loved. 

Fa, la, la, leridan, dan, dan, dan, deridan ; 
Dan, dan, dan. deridan. dei ; 
While to my miud the oiittdde stood. 
For measenger oF Inward good. 
Now thy HweetuesB sour is deemed ; 
Thy hair not worth a hair esteemed, 

hath thy wor^B removed, 
Finding that but words they proved. 
See termimU Notes, 1. 
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Pa, In, la. leridao, dim, dan, dno, deiidan; 
Dun, don, Aan, deridan, dei; 
Foi DO fair sign can credit win, 
If that the subatanca fail within. 



» glory. 
For thy knitting hair be sorrj ; 
TJh thy words but to bewail thee, 
That no more thy beams avail thee ; 

Daii. dau, 

Don, dan, 
Lay not thy oolourH more to view 
Without the picture be found true. 

Woe to me, alas ! ebe weepetfa I 
Fool 1 in me what folly cwepoth ? 
Vits 1 to blaspheme enraged 
Where my aoul 1 have engaged f 
And wretched I must yield to this ? 
The fault 1 blame, her cbaBtenesa ia. 

Sweetness I sweetly pardon folly ; 
Tie me. hair, your captive wholly ; 
Words ! O words o( heav'nly knowledge 1 
Know, my words their faulbi acknowledge i 
And ail my life I will oonfeas, 
The less I love, T live the less." 






ise love-songs, you either have 
lon't know good writing from 
bad, (and likely enough both tlie negatives, I'm sorry to say, 
in modern England), But perhaps if you are a very severe 
Evangelical person, you may like tbem still lesa, when you 
know something more about them. Excellent love-sooga 
seem always to be written under strange conditions. The 
writer of that "Song of Songs" was himself, as you per- 
haps remember, the child of her for whose sake the Psalmist 
murdered his Hittite friend ; and besides, loved many strange 
women himself, after that first bride. And these, sixty or 
more, exquisite love-ditties, from which I choose, almost at 
random, the above three, are all written by my psalm-singing 
squire to somebody else's wife, he having besides a very nice 
wife of his own. 
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For this squire is the, so calleJ, ' Divine' Astropliel, 
' AstrophiloB,'orstar lover, — theun-to-be-imitated Astrophel, 
the 'ravishing sweetness of whose poesy,' Sir Piercie Siiaf. 
ton, with his widowed voice, — "widowed in that it is no 
longer matched by my beloved viol-de-gambo," — bestows on 
the unwilling ears of the Maid of Avenel.* And the Stella, 
or star, whom he loved was the Lady Penelope Devereux, 
who was hia first love, and to whom he was betrothed, and 
remained faithful in heart all his life, though she was married 
to Robert, Lord Rich, and he to the daughter of his old 
friend. Sir Francis Walsingham. 

How very wrong, you think ? 

Well, perhaps so ; — we will talk of the wrongs and tlie 
rights of it presently. One of quite the most curious facta 
bearing upon them is that the very strict queen (the mother 
of Coeur-de-Lion) who poisoned the Rose of Woodstock and 
the world for her improper conduct, had herself presided at 
the great court of judgment held by the highest married 
ladies of Christian Europe, which re-examined, and finally 
re-ai5rmed, the decree of the Court of Love, held under the 
presidency of Ermengarde, Countess of Narbonne ; — de- 
cree, namely, that " True love cannot exist betwi^en married 
persona,"! Meantime let me finish what I have mainly to 
tell you of the divine Astrophel. You hear by the general 
character first given of him that he was as good a soldier as 
a lover, and being about to take part in a skirmish in the 
Netherlands, — in which, according to Knglish history, five 
hundred, or a few more, English, entirely routed three thou- 
sand Dutchmen, — as he was going into action, meeting the 
marshal of the camp lightly armed, he must needs throw off 
hia own cuishes, or thigh armour, not to have an unfair ad- 
vantage of him ; and after having so led three charges, and 
had one horse killed under him and mounted another, " he 
was struck by a musket shot a little above his left knee, 

• If you don't know your Scott proiierly, it is of no use to give yon 
refersDces. 

\ " DtcimuB. et stabQito tenors firmaiuns, aiuorem aon posse, inter 
diias jngalex, anosexteodere vIrcH." 
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which brake and riftoil the bone, and entered thethigL up- 
ward ; whereupon he unwillingly left the field," (not with- 
out an act of gentleness, afterwards much remembered, to a 
poor soldier, wounded also ;) and, after lingering sixteen 
days in severe and unceasing pain, " which he endured with 
all the fortitude and resignation of a Christian, symptoms 
of mortification, the certain forerunner of death, at length 
appeared ; which ho himself being the first to perceive, was 
able nevertheless to amuse his sick-bed by composing an ode 
on the nature of his wound, which he caused to be sung to 
solemn music, as an entertainment that might soothe and 
divert his mind from his torments ; and on the I6th October 
breathed hia last breath in the arms of his faithful secretary 
and bosom companion, Mr. William Temple, after giving 
this charge to bis own brother ; " Love my memory ; cherish 
my friends. Their faith to me may assure you they are hon- 
est. But above all govern your will and affections by the 
will and word of your Creator,* in me beholding the end of 
this world, with all its vanities." 

Thus died, for England, and a point of personal honour, 
in the thirty-second year of his age, Sir Philip Sidney, whose 
name perhaps you have heard before, as well as that of his 
aunt-in-law, Lady Jane Grey, for whose capita! punishment, 
as well as that of the Duke of Northumberland, {his grand- 
father,) his mother, as above stated, was in mourning when 

And Spenser broke off his Fhfry Qtieen, for grief, when 
he died; and all England went into mourning for him; 
which meant, at that time, that England was really sorry, 
and not that an order had been received from Court. 



lC(/i Ocloher, {St. Michael's.) — I haven't got my goose- 
pie made, after all ; for my cook has been ill, and, unluckily, 
I've had other things as much requiring the patronage of 
St. Michael, to think of. Vou suppose, perhaps, (the Eng- 
lisn generally seem to have done so sinoe the blessed Ref- 
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i and Popish to think of St. 
; more serious affair than the 



ormation,) that it ia itr 
Michael with reference t 
roasting of goose, or baking thereof ; and yet I have had 
some amnzed queries from my correspondents, touching the 
importance 1 seem to attacli to my pic ; and from others, 
questioning the economy of its construction. I don't sup- 
pose a more savoury, preservable, or nourishing dish could 
be made, with Michael's help, to drive the devil of hunger 
out of poor men's stomachs, on the occasions when Chris- 
tians make a feast, and call to it the poor, the maimed, the 
halt, and the blind. But, putting the point of economy 
aside for the moment, I must now take leave to reply to 
my said correspondents, that the importance and reality of 
goose-pie, in the English imagination, as compared with the 
unimportance and unreality of the archangel Michael, his 
name, and his hierachy, arc quite as serious subjects of 
regret to uie as to them ; and that I believe them to be 
mainly traceable to the loss of the ideas, both of any 'arche,' 
beginning, or princedom of things, and of any holy or hie- 
ratic end of things ; bo that, except in eggs of vermin, em- 
bryos of apes, and other idols of genesis enthroned in Mr. 
Darwin's and Mr, Huxley's shrines, or in such ejttinction as 
may be proper for lice, or double-ends as may be discover- 
able in amphisbaenas, there is henceforward, for man, neither 
alpha nor omega, — neither beginning nor end, neither nativ- 
ity nor judgment ; no Christmas Day, except for pudding ; 
no Michaelmas, except for goose ; no Dies Irie, or day of 
final capital punishment, for anything ; and that, there- 
fore, in the classical words of Ocellus Lucanus, quoted by 
Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson, " Anarchon kai atelutaion to 



There remains, however, among us, very strangely, some 
instinct of general difference between the abstractedly 
angelic, hieratic, or at least lord- and lady-Hko character ; — 
and the diabolic, non-hieratic, or slave- and (reverse-of-lady-) 
like character. Instinct, which induces the Loudon Journal, 
and other such popular works of fiction, always to make 
their heroine, whether saint or poisoner, a 'Lady' some' 
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thing ; and which probably affects your minds not a little 
in conneotioii with the question of capital puiiiahmetit ; so 
that when I told you just now who Sir Philip's aunt was, 
perhaps you felt as it' I had cheated you by tlie words of mv 
first reference to her, and would say to yourselves, "Well, 
but Lady Jane Grey wasn't hanged ! " 

No ; she was not hanged ; nor crucified, which was the 
most vulgar of capital punishments in Christ's time ; nor 
kicked to death, which you at present consider the proper 
form of capital punishment tor your wives ; nor abused to 
death, which the mob wil! consider the proper form of 
capital punishment for your daughters,* when Mr. John 
Stuart Mill's JSssay on Liberty shall have become the Gospel 
of England, and his statue be duly adored. 

She was only decapitated, in the picturesque manner rep- 
resented to you by Mr. Paul de !a Roohe in that charming 
work of modern French art which properly companions the 
series of Mr. Gerome's deaths of duellists and gladiators, aad 
Mr. Gustave Dorfi'a pictures of lovers, lialved, or quartered, 
with their hearts jumping into their mistresses' laps. Ot 
all which pictures, the medical officer of the Bengalee-Life- 
insurance Society would justly declare that "even in an an- 
atomical point of view, they were — per-fection," 

She was only decapitated, by a man in a black mask, on a 
butcher's block ; and her head rolled into sawdust, — if that's 
any satisfaction to you. But why on earth do you oare more 
about her than anybody else, in these days of liberty aod 
equality ? 



I shall have somethin; 
Sidney's Arcadia, no less 
The following let 
respecting the A 
elsewhere find et 



. to tell you of Sir Philip 

lo less than Sir Thomas .More's Utopia. 

', though only a girl's, contains so much 

.dia of Modern England which I cannot 

ue and direct a wav, that 
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' a thing again, — to her, at 
t risk it. 

od, and do as you wish, and 

night made nie determined 
I cannot da all the things 
us to do, but I will 



I print it witbout asking hei 
hereby, not to do so naught; 
least ; new correspondents iniif 

" I wish people would he gt 
help you. Reading I'hrs lasl 
to try very hard to be good. 
you said in the last letter yon 
try. 

"Oh dear 1 I wish you would emigrate, though I know 
you won't, I wish we could all go somewhere fresh, and 
begin anew : it would be so much easier. In fact it seems im- 
possible to alter things here. You cannot think how it ia, in 
a place like this. The idea of there being any higher law to 
rule all one's actions than self-interest, is treated as utter 
folly ; really, people do not hesitate to say that in business 
each one must do the best be can for himself, at any risk or 
loss to others. You do know all this, perhaps, by hearsay, 
but it is so sad to see in practice. They all grow alike — by 
constant contact I suppose ; and one has to hear one after 
the other gradually learning and repeating the lesson they 

one ; to act as if all the world was made of rogues and thieves, 
as the only way to be safe, and not to be a. rogue or thief 
oneself it it's possible to make money without. And what 
can one do ? They laugh at me. Being a woman, of course 
I know nothing ; being, moreover, fond of reading, I imagine 
I do know something, and so get filled with foolish notions, 
which it is their duty to disabuse me of as soon as possible. 
I should so like to drag them all away from this wretched 
town, to some empty, new, beautiful, large country, and set 
them all to dig, and plant, and build ; and we could, I am 
sure, all be pure and honest once more. No, there ia no 
chance here. I am so sick of it all. 

" I want to tell you one little fact that I heard the other 
day that made me furious. It will make a long letter, but 

please read it. You have heard of , — the vilest spot in 

all the earth, I am sure, and yet they are very proud of it. 
It is all chemical works, and the country for miles round 
looks as if under a curse. There are still some farms 
struggling for existence, but the damage done to them is 
very great, and to defend themselves, when called upon to 
make reparation, the chemical manufacturers have formed 
so tltut if one should be brought to pay, 
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the others should support him. Of course, generally, it is 
almost impossible to say which of the hundreds of chimneys 
may have caused any particular piece of mischief ; and 
further frightened by this coalition, and by the expense of 
lata,* the farmers have to submit. But one day, just before 
harvest-time this year, a fanner was in his fields, and saw 
a great stream, or whatever you would call it, of smoke come 
over his laud from one of these chimneys, and, as it passed, 
destroy a large field of corn. It literally burns up vegetation, 
as if It were a fire. The loss to this man, who is not well off, 
is about i^OO. He went to the owners of the works and 
asked for compensation. They did not deny that it might 
have been their gas, but told him he could not prove it, and 
they would pay nothing. I dare say they were no worse 
than other people, and that they would be quite commended 
by business men. But that is our honesty, and this is 
a country where there is supposed to be justice. These 
chemical people are very rich, and could consume all this 
gas and smoke at a little more cost of working. I do believe 
it is hopeless to attempt to alter these things, they are so 
strong. Then the other evening I took up a Telegraph^-A 
newspaper is hardly fit to touch nowadays — but I happened 
to look at this one, and read an account of some cellar 
homes in St. Giles.' It sent me to bed miserable, and I am 
sure that no one has a right to be anything but miserable 
while such misery is in the world. What cruel wretches we 
must all be, to suffer tamely such things to be, and sit by, 
enjoying ourselves 1 I must do something ; yet I am tied 
hand and foot, and can do nothing but cry out. And mean- 
while — oh I it makes me mad — our clergymen, who are sup- 
posed to do right, and teach others right, are squabbling 
over their follies ; here they are threatening each other with 
prosecutions, for exceeding the rubric, or not keeping the 
rubric, and mercy and truth are forgotten. I wish I might 
preach once, to them and to the rich ; — no one ought to be 
rich ; and if I were a clergyman I would not go to one of 
their dinner-parties, unless I knew that they were moving 
heaven and earth to do away with this poverty, which, what- 
ever its cause, even though it be, as they say, the people's 
own fault, is a disgrace to every one of us. And so it seems 
to nie hopeless, and I wish you would emigrate. 

" It is no use to be more polite, if we are less honest. No 



* Italics mine. 
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use to treat women with more respect outwardlyi aii<i with 
more Ehameless, brutal, systematic degradation secretly. 
Worse than no use to build hospitals, and kill people to put 
into them ; and churches, and insult God by pretending to 
worship Him. Oh dear! what is it all coming to? Are 
we going like Home, like France, like Greece, or is 
there time to atop? Can St. George fight such a Dragon ? 
Vou know I am a coward, and it docs frighten me. Of 
course I don't mean to run away, but is God on our side ? 
Why does lie not arise and Bcatter Ilia enemies? If 
you'could see what I see here! This used to be quite a 
peaceful little country village ; now the chemical manu- 
facturers have built works, a crowd of them, along the 
river, about two miles from here. The place where this hide- 
ous colony has planted itself, is, T am sure, the ugliest, most 
loathsome spot on the earth." (Arcadia, my dear, Arcadia.) 
" It has been built just as any one wanted either works or 
a row of cottages for the men, — all huddled up, backs to 
fronts, any way ; scrambling, crooked, dirty, squeezed up ; 
the horrid little streets separated by pieces of waste clay, or 
half-built-up land. The works tliemselves, with their chim- 
neys and buihlincrs, and discoloured ditches, and heaps of ref. 
use chemical sKaS lying about, make up the most horrlbla 
picture of 'progress' you can imagine. Because they are 
all BO proud of it. The land, now every blade of grass and 
every tree is dead, is mgst valuable — I mean, they ^et 
i for it, — and every year they build 



new works, and s: 

neys visible, to mi 
We can hardly e 
that used to be 
And ( 



T, ' Whata wonderful place is ! ' It 

and nearer here. There is a forest of chim- 
:o up, Isuppose, for the trees that are dying. 
Er now see the farther bank of our river, 
1 pretty, for the thick smoke that hangs 
rse than all, the verv air is poisoned with 
their gases. Often the vilest smells fill the house, but they 
say they are not unhealthy. I wish they were — perhaps 
then they would try to prevent them. It nearly maddens 
me to see the trees, the poor trees, standing bare and naked, 
or slowly dying, the top branches dead, the few leaves with- 
ered and limp. The other evening 1 went to a farm that 
used to be (how sad that ' used to be ' sounds) so pretty, sur- 
rounded by woods. Now half the trees are dead, and they 
are cutting down the rest as fast as possible, so th.it they 
can at least make use of the wood. The gas makes them 
useless. Yesterday I went to the house of the manager of 
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some plate-glass works. He took me over them, and it was 
very interesting, and some of it beautiful. You should see 
the liquid fire streaming ou to the iron sheets, and then the 
sparkling lakes of gold, so intensely bright, like bits out of 
a setting sun sometimes. When I was going away, the man- 
ager pointed proudly to the mass of buildings we had been 
through, and said, * This was all corn-fields a few years ago ! ' 
It sounded so cruel, and I could not help saying, * Don't 
you think it was better growing corn than making glass ? ' 
He laughed, and seemed so amused ; but I came away won- 
dering, if this goes on, what will become of England. The 
tide is so strong — they will try to make money, at any price. 
And it is no use trying to remedy one evil, or another, un- 
less the root is rooted out, is it ? — the love of money." 

It is of use to remedy any evil you can reach : and all this 
will very soon now end in forms of mercantile catastrophe, 
and political revolution, which will end the " amusement " of 
managers, and leave the ground (too fatally) free, without 
** emigration." 

Oxford, 24(A October. 

The third Fors has just put into my hands, as I arrange 
mv books here, a paper read before a Philosophical Society 
in the year 1870, (in mercy to the author, I forbear to give 
his name ; and in respect to the Philosophical Society, I for- 
bear to give its name,) which alleges as a discovery, by 
* interesting experiment,' that a horizontal plank of ice laid 
between two points of support, bends between them ; and 
seriously discusses the share which the * motive power of 
heat ' has in that amazing result. I am glad, indeed, to see 
that the author "cannot, without some qualifications agree" 
in the lucid opinion of Canon Moseley, that since, in the 
Canon's experiments, ice was crushed under a pressure of 
308 lb. on the square inch, a glacier over 710 feet thick would 
crusli itself to pieces at the bottom. (The Canon may still 
further assist modern science by determining what weight is 
necessary to crush an inch cube of water ; and favouring us 
with his resulting opinion upon the probable depth of the 
sea.) But I refer to this essay only to quote the following 
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passages in it, to prove, for future reference, the degree of 
ignorance to which the ingenuity of Professor Tyndall had 
reduced the general scientific public, in the year 1870 : — 

" The generally dccepted theoiry proved by the Rev, Canon 
Moseley to he incorrect. — Since the time that Professor 
Tyndall had shown that all the phenomena formerly attrib- 
uted by Professor Forbes to plasticity could be explained 
upon the principle of regelation, discovered by Faraday, the 
viscous theory of glacier-motion has been pretty generally 
given up. The ice of a glacier is now almost universally be- 
lieved to be, not a soft plastic substance, but a substance 
hard, brittle, and unyielding. The power that the glacier 
has of accommodating itself to the inequalities of its bed with- 
out losing its apparent continuity is referred to the property 
of regelation possessed by ice. All this is now plain." 

" TVie jyresent state of the question, — The condition which 
the perplexing question of the cause of the descent of glaciers 
has now reached seems to be something like the following. 
The ice of a glacier is not in a soft and plastic state, but is 
solid, hard, brittle, and unyielding." 

I hope to give a supplementary number of J^ors, this win- 
ter, on glacier questions ; and will only, therefore, beg my 
readers at present to observe that the opponents of Forbes 
are simply in the position of persons who deny the flexibility 
of chain-mail because ' steel is not flexible ; ' and, resolving 
that steel is not flexible, account for the bending of an old 
carving-knife by the theory of * contraction and expansion.* 

Observe, also, that * regelatio^' is only scientific language 
for * freezing again ; ' and it is supposed to be more explan- 
atory, as being Latin. 

Similarly, if you ask any of these scientific gentlemen the 
reason of the forms of hoar-frost on your window-pane, they 
will tell you they may be all explained by the " theory of 
congelation." 

Finally ; here is the first part of the question, in brief 
terms for you to think over. 

A cubic foot of snow falls on the top of the Alps. It takes, 
more or less, forty years (if it doesn't melt) to get to the 
Vol. IL— 8 
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bottom of them. During that period it has been warmed by 
forty summers, frozen by forty winters ; sunned and shaded, 
— sopped and dried,-— dropped and picked up again, — wasted 
and supplied, — cracked and mended, — squeezed together and 
pulled asunder, by every possible variety of temperature and 
force that wind, weather, and colossal forces of fall and 
weight, can bring to bear upon it. 

How much of it will get to the bottom ? With what ad- 
ditions or substitutions of matter, and in what consistence f 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I End an excellent UluBtration of the state of modem roads, 'not 
blamed for blood.' in tlie following "HoDtb's List of Killed and 
Woondod," from the PnU MtiU Gnzette :— 

" We hare before na a taidt at once nionotooouB, painful, and revolt- 
ing. It IS t« record, tor the beoetit of the giublic. the montblj lint of 
slaughter by rail, for the lact four weelia unprecedented in degree and 
variety. In August there were three ' accidents,' so called, for eveiy 
five daya. In the thirty days of Sejitembec there have been in all 
thirtj-stx. Vie need not explain the dreary inonotony of this work. 
Every newspaper reader undemtanda that for hiniMlf. It U also imin- 
ful, because we are all more or less concerned, either as travellers, 
afaarebolderH, or workers on railways ; and it is grievoaa to behold enor- 
tnouB sniuB of money thrown away at random in compensation for loss 
of life and limb, in making good the damage done to plant and stock, 
in costly law litigation, and all for the sake of what is called economy. 
It is. moreover, a just source of indignation to the tax-payer to reflect 
that he is compelled to codtribnte to maintain a costly staff of Govern 
ment inspectors (let alone the )>alarieB of the Board of Tradel. and that 
for any practical result of the investigations and reports of these gen- 
tlemen, their scientific knowledge and ' urgent recommendations,' they 
might as ivell be men living in the moon. It is revolting because it 
disoloaes a miserable greed, and an entire callousness of conscience on 
the (lart of railway directors, railway companies, and the railway in- 
terest alike, and io the Qoveroment and Legislature a most unworthy 
and unwise cowardice. It is true that the situation may be accounted 
for by the ciicnmstance that there are between one and two hundred 
railway directors in the House of Commons who uniformly band to- 
gether, but that explanation does not improve tlie fact. 

Sept. 2. — North-Eastem Railway, near Hartlepool. Passenger traio 
got off the line ; three men killed, several injured. Cauw, a detectiTe 
wheel packed with sheet iron. The driver had been recently fined for 
driving too slowly. 

Sept. 5. — Great Western. A goods train ran into a number of beasts, 
and then came into collision with another goods train. 

Sept. 0. — Line from Helensburgh to Glasgow, A third class carriage 
got on fire. No communication between pnnsengern and guard. The 
former got through the windows a« best they conid, and were found 
lying about the line, six of them badly injured. 

Sept, S. — A train appeared quite unexpectedly ou the line between 
Tamworth and Engby. One woman run over and killed. 

Sept. 9. — Cannon Street. Two carriages jumped oS the line ; traffic 
much delayed. 
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Sept. 9. —Near Guildford. A bnllock leaped over a low gate on to 
tbelioe; ceven carriages were [uraed over the ertibtuilimeaL unci shiv- 
ereil to splinterH ; three [uiBsengeni were killed on the spot. Hutfocat«d 
or jammed to deuth ; about flfteeii were injured, 

HepL iO. — Lundon and North -Western, at Watford. Patseng^r train 
left the rails where the poiaca nre placed, and one carriage was over- 
turned ; several persoDB injured, and man}' acverely shaken. 

Sept, 10,— Great Northern, nt Ardaley. Some empty t«rriag«B were 
pnt unsecured od an incline, anil ran into the Suotcb express: three 
eaniages Hmashed, several passengers iajured. and driver, stoker, and 
guard badly abakeu. 

Sept. 11. — Great Eaatern, near Sawbridgeworth. A goods train, tn 
which was attached a waggon inscribed as defective and marked for 
repair, won proceeding on the up line ; the waggon broke dawn, and 
oaught a heavy passeng'er train on the down line : one aide of Ibia iraiii 
was battered to pieces ; many paiwengers severely ehaken and out with 
broken glass. 

Sept. 13. — East Lancashire, near Bury. A colliaion between two 
goodH troioH. Both lines blocked and waggons smashed. One driver 
was very badly hurt. 

Sept. 13. — tiOudon, Chathnm, and Dover, near Birohington station. 
Passenger train drove over a number of oicn ; engine wna thrown off 
the line; driver lembly bluised ; poosengers severely shaken. Cause. 
the animals got loose while being driven over a level crossing, and no 
danger signals were hoisted. 

Sept. lii, —Caledonian lino, near Gla^ow. Passenger train ran into 
a mineral train which bad been left planted ou the liuu ; one woman 
not eipected to survive, thirteen paaseogers severely injured. Cause, 
gross negligence. 

Same clay, and same line. — Caledonian goods train was run into 
broadnlde by a North British train ; great damogo done ; the guard 
wa.^ seriously injure 1. Cause, defective signalling, 

Sept. IS. — Sear Birmingham. A possenger troin, while paaiung over 
Bome point!!, got partly off the line; no one severely hurt, but all shak- 
en anci frightened. Cause, defective working of points. 

Sept. IT, — Between Preston and Liverfiool, near Houghton, The 
express train from Blaekbnm ran into a. luggage train which was in 
flourse of being shunted, it being perfectly well known that the ex- 
press was ove^ue, About twenty passenger.s were hurt, or severely 
ahaken and alarmed, but no one wa^ actually kdled. Cause, gross neg- 
ligence, want of punotuiility, and too muoh traffic:. 

Sane day.^Great Eastern, Points not being closed, a catllc train 
left the roetal and ploughed np the line, causing much damage and 
delay in liaffic. Cause, negllirenc^. 

Same day.— Oxford and Bletchley Railway. Aile-whtel of wi^[gon 
broke, and with seven trucks left the line, A general smash ensued; 
broken carriages were strewed all over the line, and a telegraph |hm( 
was knocked down : blockage for four hours Cause, defective axle. 

Same day .—A goods train from Bolton to Manchester started so laden 
as to project over the other lino tor the down traffic Encountering 
the expresH from Manchester near Stone Clough, every passenger car- 
riage was in succession "truck bdc] injured. Cause, gross negligence 
of pollen, station- master, nnd guard of goods train. 
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" Here, it will be obBerx'ed, we have aliestly gat eigliteea catantioplies 
within wventeen ilafs. On September 18 and 19 there was a loll, fol- 
towed by an appalling outbreak. 

Sept. 20.— At the Briittul tenuinua, where the points of the Midland 
and Ureat Western m^et, a mail train of the formi;r mn full into o pas- 
senger train belonging to the latter. Ah tbey were nut at full Hpeed, no 
one was killed, but ninch damage was done. Cause, want of punctn- 
olity and gross negligeuue. UnJer a BysCem where the trains of two 
large comiionies have a junction in oammoD and habituallj cross each 
other many tlmea n day, the block system sccma iinjioaaible in piactioe. 

Same day. — Manchester, Shetfleld. and Lincoln line. A passenger 
train ir.is unhooked from tbe engine at Pennistone, and ran down Uie 
incline nt a lenrfnl rate. A sigualman, seeing Bomething wrong, and 
naturally confused, Inmed it on to the ShelBeld line. At Wortley it 
OQcoonUtred a goods train laden with pig-iron. Smash in every direc- 
tion, carriages and trucks luountliig one on the top of tbe other. Fur- 
Innately there were only three piisaengera ; but all Were seriously in- 
jond. Cause, gross negligenoe- 

Sept. 22. — Uidland Railway, nenr Kettering, A train ran off the 
line ; mculs torn np ; traffic delayed fur two bourx. 

Same day, — Paeoeutier train from Chcetci 
nnder Birkenhead ; tbe engine ran off the 

tunnel wall. Fassengers much shaken, but not aenously motmeil. 
Traffic stopped for several hours. 

Sept 2Si.—k lull. 

Sept. SJ. — North British Railway, at Reston Junction. The early ex- 
press traiii which leaves Berwick for Edinburgh at 4.30 a.m. was going 
at fuU lined, all aignala being at safety, but stmck a waggon which was 
left standing a little on the main line over a siding ; eDgine damaged, 
and the panels and foot-boards of ten corriagea knocked to bils; no 
losA of life. Oaose, gross negligence, 

Sept. 25. — A Midland excursion train from Leicester got off the line 
Dear New Street station ; tbe van was thrown across both lines of raiU ; 
great damage and delay. Canse. over-used raetol. 

Same day. — London and North- ^^'eitern, between Qreendeld and 
Monley. A bundle of cotton which had fallen from a train pulled one 
waggon off the line; twenty other wi^gons followed it, and the line 
was ploughed up for two handred yards : great damage, delay, and 
many waggons smashed : no loss of lite. Cause, negligence. 

Same day.— Great Eastern, St. Ives. Through carelessness n points- 
n>an ran a Midland passenger train into u siding «n to some trucks; 
panentzers badly shaken, and a good many hod their teeth knocked 
out. The account sUited luuvely, " No [Missengers were seriously hurt, 
but they were iievertbeleBS very much alarmed, and fled the carriages 
in tbe greatest state of exciteraent." Cause, gross negligence. 

Same day. — South Yorkshire, near C'onisbro. A mineral train (sig- 
nals being all light) dashed full into a heavy coal train. Much damage, 
but no loHS of life. Cause, gross negligence and over-traffic 

Sept. 3(1, — This was a very fatal day. At Sykes .function, near Rot- 
foni, the Honcbester. Sheffield, nnd Lincoln joins the Great Norlhem. 
A coal train of tbe latter while passing the junction was run into ac 
full spe«d by a oattle train of tbe former. The engine and fifteen oar- 
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TiageH were thrown ijown tho bank and smashed, and vnlnable ckttle 
killed. Meanwhile a goodt trnin drew up, the fliguftl beini.' far ODoe at 
danger, and vnta itntnediuUly run into \ty a iiiineial train from beliiod, 
which hod not been warned. Dritera, giiBrda, firemen injured. A fog 
was on at the time, hat no fog si^ala appenr to have lieen naed. 
CauBe, negligence snd over-tnflia 

Same day. — North-Eiiatem pasHenger train from Stockton to Harro- 
gate ran into a heavy goods train near Actbingtoa. 'I'be c^rosb was 
tearful. About twenty paasengcrs were injured -, half that numbei 
vary Berioualy. The aignala contradicted each other. Canae, grosa 
negligence. 

Same day.— North-Eaatem, NowcQHtle and Carliale division. There 
was a collision between a mineral and a cattle train on a bridge of the 
river Eden more than 100 feet high. Part of the bridge was hurled 
down below ; several wsg^ona followed it, while others remained sus- 
pended. Cattle were Icilleil ; three men badl]' iiijured. Cause, gross 
negligence. 

Same day. — Near Carnarvon. A )>aai<enger train nui over a porter's 
lorry which had been left on tho line ; no one was injured, but damage 
ensued ; paaBengera hod fortunately iilighted. Cause, negligence. 

Same daj'. — Great Eastern. A train of ein|ity carriages was turned 
on to a siding nt Fakenhum. and c&me into colliaion with laden trnoks, 
which in their turn were driven into a platform wall ; much damage 
done, but no personal injury. Cause, gross negligence. 

Sept. 27.— The Holyhead mail due at Crewe at G.30 was half on hour 
Iat« ; left standing on a curve, it was run into liy a goods train ; a 
number of carriages were smashed, and though no one was killed, 
nearly fifty twraons were injured. The signals were against the goods 
train, but the morning being hoiy the driver did not aee them. Cause, 
negligence, unpunctuallty, and want of fog signals. 

Sept. 38. — Sonth Devon Line, near Plymouth, A luggage train was 
set on Are, and a van laden with valuable furniture completely con- 
Sept. 30. — The LondoD and Glasgow eKjiresH came up at full speed 
near Motherwell Junction, and dashed into a van which was being 
■bunted on ihe ntaiu line ; the engine was thrown down an embank- 
ment of thirty feet, and but for the accident of the coupling-iron 
breaking the whole train wuuid have followed it. The fireman woa 
crushed to death, the driyec badly injured, and many possengera se- 
verely shaken. Cause, criminal recklessneiis in shunting vans when an 
express is due. 

Sept. 30.— Great Western. Colliaion at Ufflngton between a fish and 
luggage train ; no loss of life, but engine shattered, tralGc delayed, and 
damage done. I.'ause, negligence. 



"Besides the above. 






very narrow escape 
from serious coJJision on September tit and September 20, the one 
being near Beverley station, and the other on the Great Western, be- 
tween Oxford and Didcot. Both were within an aoe of running into 
luggage vans which hod got off the lines. It will be observed that in 
this diimol list there in hardly one wbicfa can properly be called an ac- 
cident, i e., oon-esaentinl to the existing condition of things, not to be 
foreseen or prevented, occurring by ohanoe, which means being caused 
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bj onr ignorance of laws wbich wa have no means of ttscertaining. Tbe 
reverse is tbe true state of tbe case : the real accidents would have 
been it the cataatropliea in question had nut occurred." 

A correspondent, wbo very properljr asks. " Sbould we not stiaiglit- 
wnv send more luisaionarles to tbe Kaffirs'?" setidB me tbe following 
extracts from the papers of this month. I have no time to comnent 
on tbem. The only conclusion vrbicli fir. Dickena would haTB drawn 
frnm tbem. would have been tbat nobody should have been hanged at 
Kirkdale ; the conclusion the public will draw from tbem will doubt- 
lesa be, as suggested by loy corresfiondent, the propriety of sending 
o the Kafflca, with plenty of steam- engines. 



Xesterday, a lad named Joseph Frieman, eleven yearn of age, was 
charged before the Liverpool mDgistrateB with cutting and wounding 
his brother, a child six years old. It appeared thut on ^tnrday, dur- 
ing tbe atmenoe ol their mother, the prisoner threw the tittle fellow 
down and wounded bira with a knife in a frightful manner, and on tbe 
return of the mother she found the lad lying in great agony and bteed- 
ing profusely. In reply to her questions tbe prisoner said that his 
brother "had broken a plate, and the knife slipped." The woman 
stated that the prisoner •xaa an incorrigible boy nt home, and stole 
cTerytbiDg he could lay his bauds on. A few weeks ^o, about the 
lime of the recent execution at Kirkdale. be suxpendcd his tittle sister 
with a rope from tbe ceiling in one of tbe bedrooms, nearly couaing 
death. The prieoner was remanded for a week, as tbe injured boy lies 
in a very dangerous state. 

BSOCKING FAltRICIDE IN HALIFAX. 

A man, named Andrew Coatello, Hfl, died io Halifax yesterday, from 
injuries committed on him by his daughter, a mill hand. She struck 
him on Monday with a rolling-pin, and on tbe following day Core bis 
tongue out at tbe root at one aide. He died in the workhouse, of 
lockjaw. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

Thbee years have passed since I began these letters. Of 
the first, and another, I forget which, a few more than a 
thousand have been sold ; and as the result of my begging 
for money, I have got upwards of two hundred pounds. 
The number of the simple persons who have thus trusted me 
is stated at the end of this letter. Had I been a swindler, 
the British public would delightedly have given me two hun- 
dred thousand pounds instead of two hundred, of which I 
might have returned them, by this time, say, the quarter, in 
dividends ; spent a hundred and fifty thousand pleasantly, 
myself, at the rate of fifty thousand a year ; and announced, 
in this month's report, with regret, the failure of my project, 
owing to the unprecedented state of commercial affairs in- 
duced by strikes, unions, and other illegitimate combinations 
among the workmen. 

And the most curious part of the business is that I fancy 
I should have been a much more happy and agreeable mem- 
ber of society, spending my fifty thousand a year thus, in the 
way of business, than I have been in giving away my own 
seven thousand, and painfully adding to it this collection of 
two hundred, for a piece of work which is to give me a great 
deal of trouble, and be profitable only to other people. 

Happy, or sulky, however, I have got this thing to do ; 
and am only amused, instead of discouraged, by the beautiful 
reluctance of the present English public to trust an honest 
person, without being flattered ; or promote a useful work 
without being bribed. 

It may be true that I have not brought my plan rightly 
before the public yet. " A bad thing will pay, if you put it 
properly before the public," wrote a first-rate man of business 
the other day, to one of my friends. But what the final re- 
sults of putting bad things properly before the public, will 
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be to tfae exhibitor of tbem, and the public also, no man of 
business tli&t I ani acquainted nitli is yet aware. 

1 mean, tlierefore, to persist in my own method ; and to 
allow the public to take their time. One of tiieir most 
curiously mistaken notions is that they can hurry the pace 
of Time itself, or avert its power. As to these letters of 
mine, for instance, which ail my friends beg me not to write, 
because no workman will understand tiiem now ;- — what 
nould have been the use of writing- letters only for the men 
who have been produced by the instructions of Mr. John 
Siuart Mill ? I write to the labourers of England ; but not 
of England in 1870-7^. A day will come when we shall have 
men resolute to do good work, and capahle of reading and 
thinking while they rest ; who will not expect to build like 
Athenians without knowing anything about the first king of 
Athens, nor like Christians without knowing anything ahout 
Christ : and then they will find my letters useful, and read 
■hem. And to the few readers whom these letters now find. 



tbey will become mo 
mosiac-work into whi 
I find glass of the col 

set, indeed in patchei 



re useful as they go on, for they are a 
:h I can put a piece here and there as 
[)ur I want ; what is as yet done being 
, but not without design, 
try to fdl to-day, by telling you why it 
is so grave a heresy (or wilful source of division) to call any 
book, or collection of books, the ' Word of God.' 

By that Word, or Voice, or Breath, or Spirit, the heavens 
and earth, and all the host of them, were made ; and in it 
they exist. It is your life ; and speaks to you always, so 
long aa you live nobly ; — dies out of you as you refuse to 
obey it ; leaves you to hear, and be slain by, the word o£ an 
evil spirit, instead of it. 

It may come to you in books,— come to you in clouds, — 
come to you in the voices of men, — come to you in the slill- 
ness of deserts. You must be strong in evil, if you have 
quenched it wholly ; — very desolate in this Christian land, if 
you have never heard it at all. Too certainly, in this Chris- 
tian land you do hear, and loudly, the contrary of it, — the 
doctrine or word of devils, speaking lies in hypocrisy ; for- 
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bidding to mBirj', recommending women to find some mora 
lucrative occupation than that of nursing the baby ; and 
commanding to abstain from meats, (and drinks,) which 
God has appointed to be received with thanksgiving. For 
"everything which God has made is good, and nothing to 
be refiiaej, if it be sanctihed by the Word of God." And 
by what else? 

If you have been accustomed to hear the clergyman's 
letter frum whidi I have just been quoting, as if it were 
itself the word of God, — you have been accustomed also to 
hear our bad translation of it go on, saying, " If it be sancti- 
fied by the Word of God, and prayer." But there is nothing 
whatever about prayer in the clei^ymari's letter, — nor doea 
he say, Tf it be sanctified. He says, " For it is sanctified by 
the Word of God, and the chance that brings it."* Which 
means, that when meat comes in your way when you are 
hungry, or drink when you are thirsty, and you know in 
your own conscience that it is good for you to have it, the 
meat and drink are holy to you. 

But if the Word of God in your heart is against it. and 
you know that you would be better without the extra glass 
of beer you propose to take, anti that your wife would be the 
better for the price of it, then it is unholy to you : and you 
can only have the sense of entire comfort and satisfaction, 
either in having it, or going without it, if you are simply 
obeying the Word of God about it in your mind, and accept- 
ing contentedly the chances for or against it ; as probably 
you have heard of Sir Philip Sidney's accepting the chance of 
another soldier's needing his cup of water more than he, on 
his last battlc'field, and instantly obeying the Word of God 
coming to him on that occasion. Not that it is intended 
that the supply of these good creatures of God should be left 
wholly to chance ; but that if we observe the proper laws of 
God concerning them, and, for instance, instead of forbidding 
marriage, duly and deeply reverence it, then, in proper time 

* Tl IB complete ideal believe to bo " the Dmne Fora " or Providence, 
occnratel; so caltei], of God. " For it is Baccti&ed hy the Word of God. 
and tbe grantiiig. ' 
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&nd pltkce, there will be true Fors, or chancing on, or fitidiug 
of, the youth and m&id hy each other, such in character as 
the Providence o£ Heaven appoints for each : and, similarly, 
if we duly recognize the laws of God about meats and drinks, 
there will for every labourer and traveller be such chancing 
upon meat and drink and other entertainment as shall be 
sacredly pleasant to him. And there cannot indeed be at 
present imagined a more sacred function for young Christian 
men than that of hosts or hospitallers, supplying, to due 
needs, and with proper maintenance of their own lives, 
wholesome food and drink to all men : so that as, at least, 
always at one end of a village there may be a holy church 
and vicar, so at the other end of the village there may be 
a holy tavern and tapster, ministering the good creatures of 
God, so that they may be sanctified by the Word of God 
and Ilis Providence. 

And as the providence of marriage, and the giving to each 
man the help meet for his life, is now among us destroyed 
by the wantonness of harlotry, so the providence of the 
Father who would iill men's hearts with food and gladness 
is destroyed among us by prostitution of joyless drink ; and 
the never to be enough damned guilt of men, and govern- 
ments, gathering ponce at the corners of the streets, stand- 
ing there, pot in hand, crying, ' Turn in hither ; come, eat of 
my evil bread, and drink of my beer, which I have venom- 
ously mingled.' 

Against which temptations — though never against the 
tempters — one sometimes hears one's foolish clergy timor- 
ously inveighing ; and telling young idlers that it U wrong 
to be lustful, and old labourers that it is wrong to be thirsty : 
but I never heard a clergyman yet, (and during thirty 
years of the prime of my life I heard one sermon at least 
every Sunday, so that it is after experience of no fewerthan 
one thousand five hundred sermons, most of them by schol- 
ars, and many of them by earnest men,) that I now solemnly 
state I never heard one preacher dea! faithfully with the 
quarrel between God and Mammon, or explain the need of 
choice between the service of those two masters. And all 
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vices are indeed summed, and all their forces consummated, 
in that simple acceptance of the authority of gold instead of 
the authority of God ; and preference of gain, or the increase 
of gold, to godliness, or the peace of Grod. 

I take then, as I promised, the fourteenth and fifteenth 
Psalms for examination with respect to this point. 

The second verse of the fourteenth declares that of the 
children of men, there are none tiiat seek God. 

The fifth verse of the same Psalm declares that God is in 
the generation of the righteous. In them, observe ; not 
needing to be sought by them. 

From which statements, evangelical persons conclude that 
there are no righteous persons at all. 

Again, the fourth verse of the Psalm declares that all the 
workers of iniquity eat up God's people as they eat bread. 

Which appears to me a very serious state of things, and to 
be put an end to, if possible ; but evangelical persons con- 
clude thereupon that the workers of iniquity and the Lord's 
people are one and the same. Nor have I ever heard in the 
course of my life any single evangelical clergyman so much 
as put the practical inquiry. Who is eating, and who is being 
eaten ? 

Again, the first verse of the Psalm declares that the fool 
hath said in his heart there is no God ; but the sixth verse 
declares of the poor that he not only knows there is a God, 
but finds Him to be a refuge. 

Whereupon evangelical persons conclude that the fool and 
the poor mean the same people ; and make all the haste 
they can to be rich. 

Putting them, and their interpretations, out of our way, 
the Psalm becomes entirely explicit. There have been in all 
ages children of God and of man ; the one born of the Spirit 
and obeying it ; the other born of the flesh, and obeying 
it. I don't know how that entirely unintelligible sentence, 
"There were they in great fear," got into our English 
Psalm ; in both the Greek and Latin versions it is, " God 
hath broken the bones of those that please men." 

And it is here said of the entire body of the children of 
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men, &l a particular time, that tliey had at tliat time all gone 
astray beyond liope ; that none were left who so muoli as 
eoiiglit God, mucli less who were likely to find Him ; and 
that these wrelcliea and vagabonds were eating up Gisd^s 
own people as ttiey ale bread. 

Which has indeed been generally so in all ages; but be- 
yond all recorded history is so in ours. Just and godly peo* 
pie can't live ; and every clever rogue and industrious fool 
is making his fortune out of them, and producing abomina' 
ble works of all sorts besides,— material gasometers, fur- 
naces, chemical works, and tiie like, — with spiritual lies and 
lasciviousn esses unheard of till now in Christendom. Which 
plain and disagreeable meaning oC thi^ portion of Scripture 
you will Rnd pious people universally reject with abhorrence, 
— the direct word and open face of their Master being, in the 
present daj', always by them, far mure than His other ene- 
mies, "spitefully entreated, and spitted on." 

Next for the 15th Psalm. 

It begins by asking God who shall abide in 
nacle, or movable tavern ; and who shall dwell i 
hill. Note the difference of those two abidings. 
or taberna, is originaliy a hut made by a travelli 
cut on the spot ; then, if he so arrange it as to 1 
it is a tabernacle ; so that, generally, a portable hut or 
house, supported by rods or sticks when it is set up, is a 
tabernacle ; — on a large scale, having boards as well as cur- 
tains, and capable of much stateliness, but nearly synony- 

Therefore, the first question is. Who among travelling men 
will have God to set up his tavern for him when he wants rest? 

And the second question is, Who, of travelling men, shall 
finally dwell, desiring to wander no more, in God's own 
house, established above the hills, where all nations flow 



His taber< 

n His holy 

A tavern, 

if, of sticks 
e portable, 



You, perhaps, don't believe that either of these abodes 
may, or do, exist in reality : nor that God would ever out 
down branches for you ; or, better atill, bid them spring up 
for a bower ; or that He would like to see you in His own 
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house, if you would go there. You prefer tlie buildings 
lately put up in rows for you " oHe brick thick in the 
walls, " * ill conv«tiieiit iioighbourhood to j'our pleasant 
business? Be it so ; — then the fifteenth Psalm has notbiTig 
to say to yoit. For those who care to lodge with God, these 
following arc the conditions of character. 

They are to walk or deal uprightly with men. They are 
to work or do justice ; or, in sum, do the best they can 
with their bands. They are to speak the truth to their o\Tn 
hearts, and see they do not persuaile themselves they are 
honest when they ought to know themselves to be knaves ; 
nor persuade themselves they are charitable and kind, when 
they ought to know themselves to be thieves and murderers. 
They are not to bite people with their tongues behind their 
backs, if they dare not rebuke them face to face. They are 
not to take up, or catch at, subjects of blame ; but they are 
utterly and absolutely to despise vile persons who fear no 
God, and think the world was begot by mud, and is fed by 
money ; and they are not to defend a guilty man's cause 
against an innocent cue. Above all, this last verse is writteu 
for lawyers, or professed interpreters of justice, wlio are 
of al! men most villainous, if, knowingly, they take reward 
against an innocent or rightfully contending person. And 
on these conditions the promise of God's presence and 
strength is finally given. lie that doeth thus shall not be 
moved, or shaken : for him, tabernacle and rock are alike 
safe : no wind shall overthrow them, nor earthquake rend. 

That is the meaning of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
Psalms ; and if you so believe them, and obey them, you 
will find your account in it. And they are the Word of 
God to you, so far as you have hearts capable of under- 
standing them, or any other such message brought by His 
servants. But if your heart is dishonest and rebellious, you 
may read them for ever with lip-service, and all the while bo 
'men -please rs,' whose bones are to be broken at the pit's 
mouth, and so left incapable of breath, brought by any winds 
of Heaven. And that is all I have to say to you this year. 
* See p. ISa in tbe Not«B. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



At I Keod these laet aheeto to preBs, I get from the Cheap- Fuel Snpply 
ABaociatioD, Limited, a letter advinrng \ne that the Right Hon. Lord 
ClBDd Hamiltoa, H.F., aod the )at« Direotor of Stores at the War 
OfliDe, and tUchuel Ang^lo, Ebq., ot St. Jamee'a Sqaate, and the late 
Controller ot Militarj Finaoce in CalcatCa. with other eatimable per- 
sonH. are about to nodertnke the mauufacture of peat into uheap fuel, 
tor the pahlic benefit ; ami pramise a Det proQt on the operation, of six 
shillings and sixpence a ton ; of which I am invited to Becure my share. 
The manufaotiue of peat into porbible fuel ma;, or may not, be deair- 
able ; that depends en what the Britiah publio means to do after they 
have bomt away all their bitominoiis (uid bogg; ground in driving 
about at fort; miles an hoar, and roiiking iron railings, and other such 
valuable property, for the possession of their posterity. But granting 
the mooufnotace deurahle, and omitting all reference to iCn elTeet uu 
the picturesque, why Lord Claud Hamilton and Michael Angelo, Esq.. 
should offer me, a quiet Oxford student, any share of their six-ond-sii- 
peuces. I can't think, I could not cut a peat if they would give me 
nx-and-sixpence Che doien-^I know nothing about its manufacture. 
niiat on earth do they propose to pay me for? 

The following letter from an old friend, whose manner of life like 
my own, has been broken up. (when it wan too late to mend it again,) 
by modem improvements, will be useful to me for reference in what t 
have to say in my January letter: — 

"About myself — ere long I shnll be driTea out of my house, the 
happiest refuge 1 ever nested in. It in again like most old rooms, very 
lofty, is of wood and plaster, evidently of the Seventh Harry's time, 
and most interesting in many ways. It belonged to the Radcliffe 
family,— some branch, as I undecstnnd, from the scanty information I 

can scrape, of the Derwentwater family- Lord owns it now, or 

did till lately: for I am informed be had aold it and the lands about it 
to on oil-cloth company, who will "tart bnilding their factory behind it 
shortly, and probably resell the land they do not use. with the hnll, to 
be demolished as an incumbranoe that does not pay. Already the 
' Egyptian plague of biicks ' hat alighted on its eastern side, devour- 
ing every green blade. Where the sheep fed lost year, five streets of 
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cheap cottages— one brick thiok in the walls — (for the factory opera- 
tives belonging to two great cotton mills near) are in coarse of forma- 
tion—great cartloads of stinking oyster shells having been laid for 
their foundations; and the whole vicinity on the eastern side, in a 
state of mire and debris of broken bricks and slates, is so painful to my 
eyes that I scarce ever go out in daylight. 

'^ Fifteen years ago a noble avenue of sycamores led to the hall, and 
a large wood covered the surface of an extensive plateau of red sand- 
stone, and a moat surrounded the walls of the halL Not a tree stands 
now, the moat is filled up, and the very rook itself is riddled into sand, 
and is being now carted away." 
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LETTER XXXVII. 



" B«)on Ik laj, et I7 propbetes, 
Qui a cluuit^ pazfoicta 
II Ajme Diea anr tontu rien. 
De cueor, de force, et d'l 



Celui devona-E 
Comuie Hoj-n 

Qd'od ditqni i: 



lj( January, 1874. 
According to the Law and the 

Prophets, 
He who hua perfect charity, 
Lovea God nbove everything, 
With heart, with Uesh, and with 
tona de debte spirit pure. 



nil ii 



debt 



. oyine, ayme mon 



Deb 



I peut (lire, ' c'eat 



To lOTe as ourselves. 

For one itajB, Who lovoa me, loves 

my dog. 
Of such stone, arid of snch cross* 

Is iu the heaveoa our house made ; 
For DO ooe can Bay. > It is mine,' 
Beyond what be bus put into that 

All the rest is taken away. 

One day last Novembor, at Oxford, as 1 was going in attha 
private door of the University galleries, to give a lecture on 
the Fine Arts in Florence, I was hindered for a moment by a 
nice little girl, whipping a top on tlie pavement. She was a 
very nice little giri ; and rejoiced wholly in her whip, and 
top ; but could not inflict the reviving chastisement with all 
the activity that was in her, beoauae she had on a large and 
dilapidated pair of woman's shoes, which projected the full 
length of her own little foot behind it and before ; and being 
securely fastened to lier ankles in the manner of mocoaains, 
admitted, indeed, of dextrous glissades, and other modes of 
progress quite sufficient for ordinary purposes ; but not con- 
jTaniently of all the evolutions proper to the pursuit of a 
»hipping-top. 

There were some worthy people at my lecture, and I think 
Vol. II.— D 
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the lecture was one of my best. It gave some really trust- 
worthy information about art in Florence six hundred years 
aga But all the time I was speaking, I knew that nothing 
spoken about art, either by myself or other people, could be 
of the least use to anybody there. For their primary busi« 
ness, and mine, was with art in Oxford, now ; not with art in 
Florence, then ; and art in Oxford now was absolutely de- 
pendent on our power of solving the question — which I knew 
that my audience would not even allow to be proposed for 
solution — " Why have our little girls large shoes ? ^ 

Indeed, my great difficulty, of late, whether in lecturing 
or writing, is in the intensely practical and matter-of-fact 
character of my own mind as opposed to the loquacious and 
speculative disposition, not only of the British public, but of 
all my quondam friends. I am left utterly stranded, and 
alone, in life, and thought. Life and knowledge, I ought to 
say ; — for I have done what thinking was needful for me long 
ago, and know enough to act upon, for the few days, or 
years, I may have yet to live. I find some of my friends 
greatly agitated in mind, for instance, about Responsibility, 
Free-will, and the like. I settled all those matters for myself, 
before I was ten years old, by jumping up and down an 
awkward turn of four steps in my nursery-stairs, and con- 
sidering whether it was likely that God knew whether I should 
jump only three, or the whole four at a time. Having settled 
it in my mind that He knew quite well, though I didn't, which 
I should do ; and also whether I should fall or not in the 
course of the performance, — though I was altogether re- 
sponsible for taking care not to, — I never troubled my head 
more on the matter, from that day to this. But my friends 
keep buzzing and puzzling about it, as if they had to order 
the course of the world themselves ; and won't attend to me 
for an instant, if I ask why little girls have large shoes. 

I don't suppose any man, with a tongue in his head, 
and zeal to use it, was ever left so entirely unattended to, 
as he grew old, by his early friends ; and it is doubly and 
trebly strange to me, because I have lost none of my power 
of sympathy with them. Some are chemists ; and I am al- 
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ways glad to hear of tlie last new thing in elementB ; some are 
palieontologists, and I am no less happy to know of any lately 
unbumd beast peculiar in his bones ; the lawyers and cler- 
gymen can always interest me with any story out of their 
courts or parishes ;— but not one of them ever asks what I am 
about myself. If they chance to meet me in the streets 
of Oxford, ihey ask whethar I am staying there. When 
I say, yea, they ask how I like it ; and when I tell them 
I don't like it at all, and don't think little girts should have 
large shoes, they tell me I ought to read the Cours de 
l*hU080phie Positive. As if a man who had lived to be fiftj - 
four, content with what philosophy was needful to assure him 
that salt was savoury, and pepper hot, could ever be made 
positive in his old age, in the impertinent manner of these 
youngsters. But positive in a pertinent and practical man- 
ner, 1 have been, and shall be ; with such stern and steady 
wedge of fact and act as time may let me drive into the 
gnarled blockheadiaih of the British mob. 

I am free to confess I did not quite know the sort of 
creature I had to deal with, when I began, fifteen years ago, 
nor the quantity of ingenious resistance to practical reform 
which could be offered by theoretical reformers. Look, for 
instance, at this report of a speech of Mr. Bright's in the 
Times, on the subject of the adulteration of food.* 

"The noble lord has taken great pains upon this question, 
and has brought before the House a great amount of detail 
in connection with it. As I listened to his observations I 
hoped and believed that there was, though unintentional, no 
little exaggeration in them. Although there may be partic- 
ular cases m which great harm to health and great fraud may 
possibly be shown, yet I think that general statements of 
this kind, implicating to a large extent the traders of this 
country, are dangerous, and are almost certain to be unjust. 
Now, my hon. friend (Mr. Pochiu) who has just addressed 
the House in a speech showing his entire mastery of the 

?ueation, has confirmed my opinion, for he has shown — and 
dare say he knows as much of the matter as any present — 
that there is a great deal of exaggeration in the opinions 
" 0( 6th March, nut long Bg<i, but I I 
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which have prevailed in many parts of the country, and 
which have even been found to prevail upon the matter iu 
this House. . . . Now, I am prepared to show that the 
exaggeration of the noble loril — 1 do not say intentionally, 
of course ; 1 am sure he is incapable of that — -is just as fi;reat 
in the matter of weights and measures as in that of adultera- 
tion. Probably he is not aware that in the list of persons 
employing weights that are inaccurate — I do not say fraudu- 
lent — no distinction is drawn between those who are inten- 
tionally fraudulent and those who are accidentally inaccu- 
rate, and that the penalty is precisely the same, and the 
offence is just as eagerly detected, whether there be a fraud 
or merely an accident. Now, the noble lord will probably 
be surprised when T tell him that many persona are fined 
annually, not because their weights are too small, but be- 
cause they are too iarge. In fact, when the weights are 
inaccurate, but are in favour of the customer, still the owner 
and user of the weight is liablo to the penalty, and is fined. 
. . . My own impression with regard to this adulteration 
is that it arises from the very great, and perhaps inevitable, 
competition in business ; and that to a great extent it is 
promoted by the ignorance of customers. As the ignorance 
of customers generally is diminishing, we may hope that 
before long the adulteration of food may also diminish. The 
noble lord appears to ask that something much more exten- 
sive and stringent should be done by Parliament. The fact 
is, it is vain to attempt by the power of Parliament to pene- 
trate into and to track out evils such as those on which the 
noble lord has dwelt at such length. It is quite impossible 
that you should have the oversight of the shops of the coun- 
try by inspectors, and that you should have persons going 
into shops to buy sugar, pickles, and Cayenne pepper, to 
get them analyzed, and then raise complaints against shop- 
keepers, and bring them before the magistrates. If men in 
their private businesses were to be tracked by Government 
officers and inspectors every hour of the day, life would not 
be worth having, and I recommend them to remove to an- 
other country, where tbey would not be subject to such 
annoyance." 



Now, I neither know, nor does it matter to the public, 
what Mr. Bright actually said ; but the report in the TVmcs 
is the permanent and universally influential form of his say- 
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ings ; and observe wbat the substance is, of these three or 
four hundred Parliamentary words, so reported. 

First. That an evil wbich has been exaggerated ought not 
lo be prevented. 

Secondly. That at present we punish honest men as much 
as rogues ; and must always continue to do so if wo punish 
anybody. 

Thirdly. That life would not be worth having if one's 
weights and measures were liable to inspection, 

I can assure Mr. Bright that people who know what life 
means, can sustain the calamity of the inspection of their 
weights and measures with fortitude. I myself keep a tea- 
and-sugar shop. I have had my scales and weights inspected 
more than once or twice, and am not in the least disposed to 
bid my native land good night on that account. That I 
could bid it nothing hut good night — neTer good morning, 
the smoke of it quenching the sun, and its parliamentary 
talk, of such quality as the above, having become darkness 
Tolnble, and some of it worse even than that, a mere watch- 
Eman's rattle, sprung by alarmed constituencies of rascals 
■ when an honest man conies in sight, — these are things in- 
deed which should make any man's life litlle worth having, 
unless he separate himself from the seandaloua crowd ; but 
it must not be in exile from his country. 

i not hitherto stated, except in general terms, the 

been again 

mgh- 



design to which these letter 


B point, though it has 1 


sad again defined, and it s 


eems to me explicitly 


^e highest possible educati 


.,,, namely, of Engiisl 


women living by agriculture 


in their native land. 


Buring these three past yea 


s I have not hoped to 


tiian make my readers feel what mischiefs they ha 



It is time now to say more clearly what I want them 

I consists in the earth ho 

f Anltivates, with its pleasant or serviceable animals and plants, 

*nd in the rightly produced work of his own hands. I mean 

■ "to buy, for the St, George's Company, the first pieces of 

E;ground offered to me at fair price, (when the subscriptions 
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enftbte me to give any price), — to put them as rapidly aa 
possible into order, and to settle upon them as many fami- 
lies as they can support, of young and healthy persons, on 
the condition that they do iho best they can tor their liveli- 
hood with their own hands, and submit themselves and their 
children to the rules written for them, 

I do not care where the land is, nor of what quality. I 
would rather it should be poor, for I want space more than 
food. I will make tho best of it that I can, at once, by wage- 
labour, under the best agricultural advice. It is easy now 
to obtain good counsel, and many of our landlords would 
willingly undertake such operations occasionally, but for the 
fixed notion that every improvement of liind should at once 
pay, whereas the St, George's Company is to be consistently 
monastic in its principles of labour, and to work for the re- 
demption of any desert land, without other idea of gain than 
the certainty of future good to others. I should best like a 
hit of marsh land of small value, which I would trench into 
alternate ridge and canal, changing it all into solid land, and 
deep water, to be farmed in lish. If, instead, I get a rocky 
piece, 1 shall (irst arrange reservoirs tor rain, then put what 
earth is sprinkled on it into workable masses ; and aGcertaiti- 
ing, in either case, how many mouths the gained spaces of 
ground will easily feed, put upon them families chosen for 
me by old landlords, who know their people, and can send 
me cheerful and honest ones, accustomed to obey orders, and 
live in the fear of God. Whether the tear be Catholic, or 
Cburch-of-Kngland, or Presbyterian, I do not in the least 
care, so that the family be capable of any kind ot sincere 
devotion ; and conscious of the sacredness of order. It any 
young couples of the higher classes choose to accept such 
rough life, I would rather have them for tenants than any 
others. 

Tenants, I say, and at long tease, if they behave well ; 
with power eventually to purchase the piece of land they 
live on for themselves, if they can save the price of it ; the 
rent they pay, meanwhile, being the tithe of tho annual 
produce, to St. George's fund. The modes of the cuUiva- 
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tion of the land are to be under the control of the overseer 
of the whole estate, appointed by the Trustees of the fund ; 
but the tenants almll build their own houses to their own 
minds, under certain conditions as to materials and strength ; 
and hare for themselves the entire produce of the land, ex- 
cept the tithe aforesaid. 

The children will be required to attend training schools 
for bodily exercise, and music, with such other education as 
I have already described. Every household will have its li- 
brary, given it from tho fund, and consisting of a fixed num- 
ber of volumes,— some constant, the others chosen by each 
family out of a. list of permitted books, from which they 
attern-ards may increase their library if they choose. The 
formation of this library for choice, by a republication of 
classical authors in standard forms, has long been a maitt 
object with me. No newspapers, nor any books but those 
named in the annually renewed lists, are to be allowed itt 
any household. In time I hope to g-et a journal published, 
containing notice of any really important matters taking 
place in this or other countries, in the closely sifted truth of 
them. 



The first ei 
children will b 
tally 1 
tutors ; 
ing required fro 



ntial point in the education given to the 
the habit of instant, finely accurate, and ta< 
g, obedience to their fathers, mothers, and 
9 precise and unquestioning submission be- 
71 heads of families to the officers set over 
The second essential will be the understanding of 
the nature of honour, making the obedience solemn and con- 
stant ; so that the slightest wilful violation of the laws of 
the society may be regarded as a grave breach of trust, and 
no less disgraceful than a soldier's recoiling from bis place 
in a battle. 

In our present state of utter moral disorganization, it 
might indeed seem as if it would be impossible either to se- 
cure obedience, or explain the sensation of honour ; but the 
instincts of both are native in man, and the roots of them 
cannot wither, even under the dust-heap of modern liberal 
opinions. My settlers, you observe, are to be young people. 
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bred on old estates ; my commandants will be veteran 
soldiers ; and it will be soon perceived that pride based on 

servitude to the will of another is far loftier and happier 
than pride baaed on servitude to humour of one's own. 

Each fumily will at first be put on its trial for a year, 
without any lease of the land : if they behave well, they 
shall have a lease for three years ; if through that time 
they satisfy their officers, a life-long lease, with power to 



1 have alri 



»<iys 



mpl. 



^<t, ai 



.ted that no machines moved by artificial 
■1 on the estates of the society ; wind, 
iiimal force are to be the only motive powers 
id there is to be as little trade or importation 
the utmost simplicity of life, and restrictiou of 
I, being combined with the highest attainable re- 
finement of temper and thought. Everything that the mem- 
bers of any household can sufliciently make for themselves, 
they are so to make, however clumsily ; but the carpenter 
and smith, trained to perfectest work in wood and iron, are 
to be employed on the parts of houses and implements in 
which finish is essential Co strength. The ploughshare and 
spade must be made by the smith, and the roof and floors 
by a carpenter ; but the boys of the house must be able to 
make either a horseshoe, or a table. 

Simplicity of life without coarseness, and delight in life 
without lasciviousness, are, under such conditions, not only 
possible to human creatures, but natural to them. I do not 
pretend to tell you straightforwardly all laws of nature re- 
specting the conduct of men ; but some of those laws I 
know, and will endeavour to get obeyed ; others, as thev are 
needful, will be in the sequel of such obedience ascertained. 
What final relations may take place between masters and 
servants, labourers and employers, old people and young, use- 
ful people and useless, in such a society, only experience can 
conclude ; nor is there any reason to anticipate the condu- 
thinjrs the most obstinate will admit, and 
credulous believe : that washed faces are healthier 
than dirty ones, whole clothes deoenter than ragged ones, 
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'viceable thaii malicious, and purea: 



inter than foul. Upon that much of " phili 



"In 



little 



letters the 



of a 



define 
That it should be It 
ly one man in Englai 
look for steady guidani 
' me : but as the thing : 



e po6i- 



to n 



neoesaary, i 



ters the processes o 
to begin such a work, with o 
Thomas Carlyle— to whom I cat 
alike wonderful and sorrowful t 
I can only do what seems to me 

forward to do it. For my own part, I entirely hate the whole 
business : I dislike having either power or responsibility ; 
am ashamed to ask for money, and plagued in spending it. 
I don't want to talk, nor to write, nor to advise or direct 
anybody. I am far more provoked at being thought foolish 
by foohsh people, than pleased at being thought sensible by 
aenaible people j and the average proportion of the numbers 
of each is not to my advantage. If I could find any one able 
to carry on the plan instead of me, I never should trouble 
myself about it more ; and even now, it is only with ex- 
it of my indolence that I go 
itruck with palsy, I do not seriously 
il I find somebody able to 
ame mind, and with a better 



; effort and chastisemt 



I I ! 



doubt my 
take up thi 



matter i 



hei 

The laws reijuired to be obeyed by the families living oi 
the land will ba, — with some relaxation and modification, si 
as to fit them for English people, — those of Florence in thi 
fourteenth century. In what additi 
I shall follow, for the most part, Bi 
under sanction always of the highi 
the English nation has wholly set 
of the Founder of its Religion ; w 
of what teaching was given to the 



.1 rules may be adopted, 
1, or Sir Thomas More, 
luthority which of late 
strength to defy — that 
vithout due acceptance 
of God by the! 



Father, before the day of Christ, of which, for present end- 
ing, read and attend to these following quiet words,* 

* Tbo close of the ninth book of Plnto'a RepvUir,. I uae for the moat 
part Mr, Jowett's tranalation, hare and there modifying it in my onn 
arbitrarily dogged oi diffoae way of Euglishing passages of complex 
aigniGcaDce. 
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, tbeu, and on wbat ground shall 
ice or ioteiiiperauce or other biiite- 
e mouey or power ?' 



" ' In what point of vie 
a man be profited by inju) 
nees, even thuu^li he acqi 

* There la iiu ground on which this can ue maintatnea.' 
'What shall he profit if his injustice bo undetected? fof 

he who is undetected only gets worse, whereas he who is de- 
tected and punished has the brutal purt of his nature silenced 
and humanized ; the greater element in bim is liberated, and 
bia whole soul is perfected and ennobled by the acquirement 
of justice and temperance and wisdom, more than the body 
ever is by receiving gifts of beauty, strength, and health, in 
proportion as the soul is more honourable than (he body.' 

' Certainly,' he said. 

' Will not, then, the man of understanding, gather all that 
is in him, and stretch himself like a bent bow to this aim of 
life ; and, in the first place, honour studies which thus chas- 
tise and deliver his soul in perfection ; and despise others?' 

' Clearly,' he said. 

' In the next place, he will keep under his body, and so far 
will he be from yielding to brutal and irrational pleasure,* 
that he will not even first look to bodily health as his main 
object, nor desire to be fair, or strong, or well, unless he is 
likely thereby to gain temperance ; but he will be always 
desirous of preserving the harmony of the body for the sake 
of the concord of the soul?' 

' Certainly,' he replied, ' that be will, if he is indeed taught 
by ths Muses.' 

' And he will also observe the principle of classing and con- 
cord in the acquisition of wealth ; and will not, because the 
mob beatify him, increase his endless load of wealth to bis 
own inlinite harm ? ' 

' I think not,' he said. 

* He will look at the citv which is within him, and take care 
to avoid any change of Iiis own institutions, such as might 
arise either from abundance or from want ; and he will duly 
regulate his acquisition and expense, in so far as he is able ?' 

•Very true,' 

' And, for the same reason, he will accept such honours as 
ho deems likely to make him a better man ; but those which 
are likely to loosen his possessed habit, whether private or 
public honours, he will avoid?' 

* Plato does not mean hers, inErel}^ dlssipatian of a destmctive kind, 
(u Ihs next ETutenae ghowB. ) bat also beallhy animal ■tnpidilies, ■• oui 
hiuktiu^, Bhootiiig. uid tbo like. 
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* Then, if this be his chief care, he will not be a politician ? ' 

* By the dog of Egypt, he will I in the city which is his 
own, though in his native country perhaps not, unless some 
providential accident should occur.' 

^ I understand ; you speak of that city of which we are the 
founders, and which exists in idea only, for I do not think 
there is such an one anywhere on earth ? ' 

' In heaven,' I replied, * there is laid up a pattern of such 
a city ; and he who desires may behold this, and, beholding, 
govern himself accordingly. But whether there really is, or 
ever will be, such an one, is of no importance to him, for he 
will act accordingly to the laws of that city and of no 
other ? ' 

« True,' he said." 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE- 



It in doe to my readBra to state my reaBona for raising the price, and 
witlidrawing the frontispieces, of FoTn. 

The ccssatiou of the latter haa nothing to do with the price At 
leust, fur the raised [jrice I coutil easily afford the platCH, and Ihey 
would help the sale; but I cannot spare in; gooA aisistaDt'ii time In 
their preparation, and find that, in the eitiBting state of trade. I can- 
nol ImHt other people, without perpetual looking after them; for which 
I have no time my nelf . Even last year the printing of my F-rri frontia- 
piecea prevented the publication of my Oxford lectures on engraving; 
anii it is absolutely necessary that my Oxford work should be done 
rightly, whatever else I leave unilone. Secondly, tor the rise in price. 
I hold it my duty to give my advice for nothing; bnt not to write it in 
careful English, and correct press, for nothing. I like the feeling of 
beiug paid for my true work as much ns nny other labourer -, and 
thouj^h I wriLe Fan. not for money, but because I know it to be 
wanted, as I would build a wall against the advancing sea for nothing. 
it \ couldn't be paid for doing it; yet I will have proper pay Iroro the 
harbour- master, if 1 can gel it. As soon as the book gives me and the 
publisher what is right, the Burplus shall go to the St Georges fund. 
The price will not signify ultimately; — sevenpence. or tenpenoe, or B 
shilling, will be all the same to the poblic if the book is found useful ;— 
hut 1 Gx, and mean to keep to, tenpenoe. because 1 intend striking for 
use on my farms the pure silver coin called in Florence the ' ' soldo," ol 
which the golden florin was worth twenty ; (the soldo itself being mis- 
named from the Roman "solidus") and this soldo will represent the 
Boman denarins, and be worth ten silver pence ; and this is to he the 
price of Fm-t. 

Then one further jietfj/ reason I have for raising the price. In all 
my dealings with the public, I wish them to understand that my first 
price 14 my lowest. They may have to pay more ; but never a farthing 
lees. And I am a little provoked at not having been helped in the 
least by the Working Men's College, after I taught there for five years, 
or by any of my old pupils thera, whom I have lost sight of: — llhrea 
remain who would always help ine in anything.) and I think they will 
soon begin to want Fan, now, — and they shall not have it for seveO' 
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The rollowint; three ntraj newHpnper cuttinga ma; oh well bu printed 
now . they have l&in sonetime by me. The first two relate to economy. 
t'he last ia, I hope, on exaggerated report ; and I give it iib an example 
of the kind at uewa which my owu jouroal will liuC give on hearsay. 
But I knuw that thiuge did lake place in India which were not capuUD 
of ezaggeiation in hdiror, and Huch are the resultH. remember, of onr 
past missionary work, ae a whole, in India and Cbioo. 

I point to ihem to-day. in order thnt I may espress my entire con- 
ourrencb m all that 1 have heeu reported of Profesoor Max HQUer's lec- 
ture in Westmineter Abbey, though there are one or two things I 
sboold like to say in addition, if I can Bnd time. 

" Those who find fault with the present Goverameut on acconnt of 
its rigid economy, and license it of nhabbinean, have little idea of the 
straits It is put to tor money and ibe Huorifioea it ia obliged to make in 
order t» make both euds meet. The follou-iug melancboly facta will 
serre to show bow hardly pushed thiH great uation is to find sixpence 
even for a good porpoae. The Hakluyt Society was. as some at oar 
leaders may kuow. formed in the year 1S46 for the purpose of print- 
ing in English for diKtributtun among its meinUers rare and valuable 
TOyagett, travels, and geographical records, including the more impor- 
tant early narratives of British cuterprise. For many years the Home 
Office, the Board of Trade, and the Admiralty have been in the habit 
of subMorihing for the publications of this society; and, considering that 
kn annual subsoription of ouo guinea entitles each subaoriber to receive 
without farther charge a copy of every work produced by the society 
within the year subscribed for, it can hardly be said that the ontla; 
was ruinous to the exchequer. But we live in an exceptional period ; 
and accordingly last year the society received a cummunicatiun from 
the Board of Trade to the effect that its publioationH were no longer 
reqaired. Then the Home Office wrote to nay that its subscription 
mnHt be diecontinaed. and followed np the commnnication by another, 
•aking whether it might have a oopy of the society's publication sup- 
plied to it graluitouslj. Lastly, the Admiralty telt itself constrained 
aj the urgency of the times to reduce its subscriptions and asked to 
have only one instead of two copies annnally. It seems rather hard on 
the Hakluyt Society that the Home Office should beg to have its pub- 
lications for nothing, and for the sake of appearance it seems sdviBable 
that the Admiralty should continue its subsoriptions for two copies, and 
lend one set to its impoverished brother in Whitehall until the advent 
of better times."— foii Mall U'lzttte. 

" We make a present of a suggestion to Professor Beesly, Mr- Fred- 
eric Harrison, and the artinans who are catling upon the country to 
■Irike a blow for France. They must appoints Select Committee to see 
what war really meaut. Special commlBsioners will Gnd out for tliem 
how many pounds, on an average, hare been lost by the families whose 
breadwinners have gone to Paria with the King, or to Le Mans with 
Chaijzy. Thone hunters of facta will also let the working men know 
how many fields are unsown round Mttz and on the Loire. Next, the 
Select Committee will get au exact return of the killed and wounded 
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from Count BiBinarck and M. Guobetta. Sntne noveliat or poet — a 
(ieoi^ Eliot or a, BrowniuB— will then be naked to lavish all the knowl- 
edge of buroaii emolion iii tbe paintiag of one family group out of the 
half million which the retnma of the Btricken will gbow. Tbut [liciure 
will be diBtributcd faroadcBSl amonp the working men and their wivef. 
Theii the Select Committee will call to itfl iiid the Btatiitioisna and 
the political euonumiBta — the Leone Levis and the John Stuart Mills. 
Those authorities will calculate what sam'the war has token from the 
wages fund o( Franoe and tiermany ; what number of working men it 
will cast out of employment, or force to accept lower wngea, or compel 
10 emigrate." (1 do not often indulge myBClf in the atmiy of the works 
of lilr, Levi or Mr. Hill \ — bat bnve tbey really never dune anything of 
thih kind hitherto ?) ■' Thus the facta will be brought liefore the toil- 
ing people, solidly, simply, truthfully. Finally. ProfesFor Beeily and 
Wr. HarriHon will call another meeting, will stale the results of the 
invettigation, will say, 'This is the meaning of war.' and will s^k the 
workmen whether they aie prepared to pay the inevil able price o( help- 
ing Republican France. The answer, we imagine, would at once shock 
and Hurpiiee the soholarly gentlemen to whom ^e Detnocrata are in- 
debted for their logic and their rhetoTiu. Meanwhile Mr. Rnskin and 
the Council of the Workmen's National Peace Society have been doing 
some small measure of tbe task which we have mapped out. The 
Council aaka the belliouae section of the operative classes a number of 
questions about the co.it and the effect of buttles. Some, it IK true, aro 
not very cogent, and some ore absurd ; I'ut. taken together, they preas 
tbe inquiry whethtr war pays anybody, and in particular whether it 
pays the working man. Mr. Ruskiu eets forth the truth much mote 
vividly in the letter which apiienred in our impression of Thumdn. 
' Halt the money lost by the inundation of the Tiber,' etc., ithe Tde- 
yT-tph qnotea the letter t« the end I. 

" Before stjitiug what might have been done with tbe force which 
haa been spent in the work of mutual slaughter. Mr. Ruskin might 
have explained what good it has undone, and how. Take, first, tbe 
destruction of capital. Millions of pounds have been spent on gun- 
powder, bombs, round shot, oanuon, needle guns, cha«Bepots. and mi- 
trailletises. But tor tho war a great port of the sum would ha*e been 
expended in tbe growing of wheat, the spinning of cloth, the building 
of railway bridgea, and the conNtruotion of ships. As the politick 
economiata say, the amount would have been spent productively, or, to 
use the plain words of common speech, would have been so used that, di- 
rectly or indirectly, it would have added to the wealth ot the country, and 
iucreaaed the fund to be distributed among the working people. But 
the wealth has been bluwu away from the muulc of the ciuinoD, or 
scattered among tbe woods Eind fortfl of Paris in the shape of broken 
shells and dismounted guns. Now, every shot which is fired is a direct 
loss to the labouring classes of France and Germany. King WiUiam 
on the one aide, and Clriieral Troe/iu on the ol/ier, TeaUy toad Ihdr gum 
icith golil. They put the wages of the working people into every dielL 
The splinters o( iron that strew tbe fields represent the pay which 
would have gone to tbe farm labourers of Alsaoe, tbe mechanics of 
Paria and Berlin, and the silk weavers of Lyons. If the political econo- 
mist were some magician, ho would command the supernatural agent to 
transform the broken gun-carriages, the fragments of boniba. and the 
round shot into loaves of bread, bottles of wine, fields of com, clothes. 
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Uonses, cattle, (omituta. books, the virtus o( women, the health of 
children, the years of the aged. The whole licld would beoome alivs 
with ibe fomiB, tfao wealth, the beaut;, lb« bustle of great cities. If 
woilcing men ever «aw auoh a tiauaforuiatioa, thej would rise up from 
end to end of Europe, and execrate thi^ King or Emperor who should 
let loose the dog» of war. And yet such a scene would rejitcsent only 
a small part of the real havoc. For every man whom Germany takes 
away from the field or the workshop to place in the barrack or the 
cam p. she inuHt auatuin ascertain a losans if ahe were to ca»t money Into 
the sea. The Iom may b« necessnry aa an insurance against Rtill 
^leater injury ; but neTertbcless the waste doea take place, and on the 
working- people does it mainly fall. The young recruit may have been 
earning thirty shiilings a wtek or a day, and that sum is lost to him- 
nelf or his friends. Hitherto he hua supjiorted himself; now he must 
be maintained by the State— that is, by his Celtow-subjecta. Hitherto 
he has ailded to the national wealth by ploughing the Relds, building 
booses, conatruating railways. A akilful slatistiaian could state, with 
some approach to acuuracy, the number of pounds by which the amount 
o( his yearly prodnctlve contribntioa could be estimated. It might be 
thirty, urabondreil, or a thousand. Well, he ueaaea to produce the 
moment that he becomes a soldier. He is then a drone. He is as un- 
prodnotiTe as a pauper. The millions of pounds speut in feeding and 
drilling the army as clearly represent a dead loss as the millions spent 
on workboaaes, Sor are these the only ways in which war destroys 
wealth. Hundreds of railway bridges have been broken down ; the 
communicBtioDB between different parts of the country have been 
cat off ; huudreda of thousands have lost their means of livelihood ; 
and grojt tracts of country are wasted like a desert. Thus the total 
destruction of wealth has been appalling. A considerable Ume ago 
Professor Leone Levi calculated that Germany alone bad lost 
more than £300.000.001); France must bave loxt much more; and, 
even if wo make a liberal discount from so trumendous a computation. 
we may safely say that the war bas cost both nations at least half as 
much an the National Debt of Englaud. 

'■ A large part o( that amount, it is true, would have been spent 
nnprodnctively. even if the war had not taken plooe, A vast sum 
would have been lavished on the luxuries of dress and the table, on the 
beauties of art, and on the appliances of war. Bat it is safe to calcu- 
late that at least Jialf of the amount would have been so expended as 
to bring a ptoduetive return. Two or three hundred millions would have 
been at the service of peace; and Mr, Ruskin's letter points the ques- 
tion. What could have been done with that enormons total ? If it were 
at the disposal of an English stnteBman ne farneeing in peace as Bis- 
marck is in war, what might not lie dooe for the England of the present 
and the fntote t The prospect ia altuost uillenulal. Harbours of ref ■ 
Dire might be built alt round the coast ; the fever dens of London, 
Uonchester, and Liverpool might give place to abodes of health : the 
poor children of the United Kingdom might be taught to read and 
write ; great nniversities might be enrlowed ; the waste lands might 
be cnltivated. and the Bug of Allen draineil ; the National Debt could 
be swiftly reduced ; and a hundred other great national enterprises 
would sooner or later be fultilled. Bat all this store of human good 
has bceu blown nway from tlie muKT^tes of the Krupps and the <.'hasse- 
giou. Jt has literally been trausfoimed into smoke. We do not deny 
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that uncb a wnsW mnj l>e nPcessBry in order to ^ard agTiiust stili further 
deBtiucti in. WiLrs have often been impefntive. It would Trequentl; 
be the height oC tiftUoaal wlckednoHB to choose on ignoble peace. 
NeTerthaless war ia the moat costly and most wasteful of human |>nr- 
Boiti. Wlien the working class followers of Professor Beesly ask them- 
selves what is the price of battle, what it lepTeaeiitB. and by whom the 
chief part is pnid, they will be better able to respond to the appeal tor 
armed iiiteTTeotion than they wore oo Tuesday night." — Diuij/ Tele- 
gnifih, Januarg lit/i, 1871. 

" The Btoty of the tQii»»ucre of Tientsin, on the 21at June last, in told 
privately iu a private letter dated Cbeefoo, June 30th. published in 
Thurbdaj'B Stindard. but the tiigtiatQre of whioh is not given. Tbe 
horron narrated are frightful, and remembering how frequently etoriea 
n( similar horrors in the Mutiny melted uway on dose inveatigntioti, — 
though but too many were trn«, — we may hope that the writer, who does 
not seetn to have been in Tientsin at tbe time, has heard somewhat 
exaggerated accounts. Yet making nil nllowanoes for this, there vran 
evidently horror enoogh. Tbe Grht attack was od the French Consul, 
who was murdered, the Chineae mBnclarins refusing aid. Then the 
Consulate was broken open, and two Catbolio prieste murdered. 
as well Its M. and Madame Thomouin, an attach^ to the Lection at 
Pekin nnd his bride. Then came the worst part. Tbe mob, acting 
with regular Chinese Boldicrs, it is said, whom their otficera did not at- 
tempt to restrain, attacked the boBpital of the French Sisters of Charity, 
stripped them, exposed them to the mob, plucked out their eyes, mu- 
tilated them in other ways, ttnd divided portions of their fle^ among 
the infuriated people, and then set fire to the hospital, in which 100 
orphan children, who were the ohjectfi of the sisCera' caie, were burnt 
to death."— rAe Sptetalor, SepUmber 3, 18TU. 
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LETTER XXXVIIT. 

Hebne Hili., 

Decemher, 1873. 

The laws of Florence in the fourteenth century, for us in 
the nineteenth ! 

Even so, good reader. You have, perhaps, long imagined 
thai the judges of Israel, and heroes of Greece, the consuls 
of Rome, and the dukes of Venice, the powers of Florence, 
and the kings of England, were all merely the dim foreshad- 
owings and obscure prophecyings of the advent of the Jones 
and Robinson of the future ; demi-gods revealed in your 
own day, whose demi-divine votes, if luckily coincident upon 
any subject, become totally divine, and establish the ordi' 
nances thereof, for ever. 

You will find it entirely otherwise, gentlemen, whether of 
the suburb, or centre. Laws small and great, for ever un- 
changeable ; — irresistible by all the force of Robinson, and 
unimprovable by finest jurisprudence of Jones, have long 
sini-e been known, and, by wise nations, obeyed. Out of 
the statute books of one of these 1 begin with an apparently 
unimportant order, but the sway of it cuts deep. 

"No person whatsoever shall buy fish, to sell it again, 
either in the market of Florence, or in any markets in the 
state of Florence." 

It is one of many such laws, entirely abolishing the pro- 
fession of middleman, or costermonger of perishable articles 
of food, in the city of the Lily. 

"Entirely abolishing! — nonsense!" thinks your modern 
commercial worship. " Who was to prevent private con- 
Nobody, my good sir ; — there is, as you very justly feel, 
no power in law whatever to prevent private contract. No 
quantity of laws, penalties, or constitutions, can be of the 
Vol. IL-10 
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slightest use to a public inherently licentious and deceitful 
There is no legislation for liars and traitors. They cannot 
be prevented from the pit ; the earth finally swallows thenu 
They find their level against all embankment — soak their way 
down, irrestrainably, to the gutter grating ; — happiest the 
nation that most rapidly so gets rid of their stench. There 
is no lawy I repeat, for these, but gravitation. Organic laws 
can only be serviceable to, and in general will only be written 
by, a public of honourable citizens, loyal to their state, and 
faithful to each other. 

The profession of middleman was then, by civic con- 
sent, and formal law, rendered impossible in Florence with 
respect to fish. What advantage the modem blessed possi- 
bility of such mediatorial function brings to our hungry mul- 
titudes ; and how the miraculous draught of fishes, which 
living St. Peter discerns, and often deztrously catches — 
** the shoals of them like shining continents,^' (said Carlyle 
to me, only yesterday,) — are by such apostolic succession 
miraculously diminished, instead of multiplied ; and, instead 
of baskets-full of fragments taken up from the ground, 
baskets full of whole fish laid down on it, lest perchance any 
hungry person should cheaply eat of the same, — here is a 
pleasant little account for you, by my good and simple cler- 
gyman's wife. It would have been better still, if I had not 
been forced to warn her that I wanted it for ForSy which of 
course took the sparkle out of her directly. Here is one 
little naughty bit of private preface, which really must go 
with the rest. ** I have written my little letter about the 
fish trade, and L. says it is all right. I am afraid you won't 
think there is anything in it worth putting in Fors^ as I 
really know very little about it, and absolutely nothing that 
every one else does not know, except ladies, who generally 
never trouble about anything, but scold their cooks, and 
abuse the fishmongers — when they cannot pay the weekly 
bills easily." (After this we are quite proper.) 

" The poor fishermen who toil all through these bitter 
nights, and the retail dealer who carries heavy baskets, or 
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drags a truck so many weary miles along the roads, get but 
a poor living out of their liibour ; but what are called 'fish 
salesmen,' who by reason of their command uf capital 
keep entire oommaiid of the London markets, are Disking 
enormous fortunes, 

"When you ask the fishermen why they do not manage 
better for themselves at tlie yiresent demand for Rsh, tliey 
explain how helpless they are in the hands of what they call 
' the big men.' Some fishermen at Aldborough, who have a 
boat of their own, told my brother that one season, when 
the sea seemed full of herrings, they saw in the newspapers 
how dear they were in London, and resolved lo make a ven- 
ture on their own account ; so they spent all their available 
monev in the purchase of a quantity of the right sort of 
tnd, going out to sen, filled them all, — putting the 
I hundred lovely fresh fish in each,— sent them 
ip to London by train, to the charge of a salesman 
V of, begging him to send them into the market 
ind do the best he could for them. But he was VRry angry 
witii the fishermen ; and wrote them word that the market 
was quite sufficiently stocked ; that if more fish were sent 
in, Ihejtrices inould go doten ; that he should not allow their 
fish to be sold at all ; and, if they made a fuss about it, he 
would not send their baskets back, and would make them 
pay the carriage. As it was, he returned them, after a time ; 
but the poor men never received one farthing for their thou- 
sands o( nice fish, and only got a scolding for having dared 
to try and do without the agents, who buy the fish from the 
boats at whatever price they choose to settle amongst them- 
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fish, if ne could have tham taken where the poor peopl(> 
could get them.' We brought home a hundred dried her- 
rings, for which we paid ten shillings ; when we asked if 
we might buy some lovely mackerel on the Fish Quay, thej- 
said, (the fishermen), that they were not allowed to sell ther 



there, except aU at 
count of a Royal Com. 
suhject of the fiaherv I 



I then, 1 have read 
'ing been investigating 
E past, ' ■ ' 



IE the 

alt of 
e that it is inexhaustible, and that 
harvest-time.* 

iger all about it, he said I was 
men ' in London, and added, 
Tliey will not let us have the fish under their own prices ; 
and if it is so plentiful that they cannot sell it all at that, 
they have it thrown away, or carted oEf for manure ; some- 
times sunk in the river. If we could only get it here, my 
trade would be twice what it is, for, except sprats, the poor 
can seldom buy fish now,' 

Columbia Market was of no use 
: he said, ' No ; ' that thes<4 sales- 
ir hands also ; and were so rich 
number of markets in their own 
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quite right about thi 



isked him if the n 
in making things easier, 
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* Xut qaite Ha, gentlemen of the Royal Commiasion. HorveHta. no 
leas thai] Holeii. imd fixtieiinen no lean than salesmen, need regulation b; 
jmt human law. Mere is a piece of news, for instance, froni Gla^ow, 
concerning Loch Fjne : — " Owing to the permiuion to fieh for herriQ^ 
by trawling, which not only scrapes up the spawn from the bottom, but 
oat^ibes great qunntitiea of the fry which are uieless for market, and 
ouly fit for mannie, it is a fnct that, whereas Luch Fpis nsed to be 
celebrated for containing the floeat hertirgs to be caught anywhere, 
and thonstndii and tenM of thousands of boxes used to be exported 
froin Inverory, there are not now enough caught there to enable than 
to tTfu-rt a aingU box. and the qnontity caught lower down the loch, 
mouth (ond every year the herring are being driren farther 
and farther down] Is not a tithe of what it nsed to be. Sach a thing 
aa a Looh Fjno herring (of the old size and (joality.) cannot be had 
now in Glasgow fi>r any money, and this is only a type of the dpstrac- 
tion which trawling, and a loo abort oloae-time. are causing to all the 
went-coan fishing. Whiting Bay, Arrnn. bos been rid of ita whiting by 
trawiing on the apawniug coaat oppoaile. The cupidity of careless 
fishers, unchecked by beneliciDl law. is here also * killing the goose that 
layn the golden eggs,' and herring of any kind are Fsry scarce and Teiy 
bad in Glasgow, at a penny and aometitnes twopence each. Profes«or 
Hulley gave his sanotion to trowling, in a Government Commiasion, I 
am told, some years ago, and it has been allowed ever since. I will 
tell you aomething similar about the seal-liBhing off Newfonndland, 
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Lands. A fen hundred pounds sacrificed any day to keep 
up the prices they think well worth their while." 

What do you think of that, by way of Free-trade ? — my 
British-never-iiever-never-wili-be-slaves, — hey ? Free-trade ; 
and the Divine Law of Supply and Demand ; aud the Sa- 
cred Necessity of Competition, and what not ; — and here's 
a meek little English housewife who can't get leave, on her 
bended knees, from Sultan Costermonger, to eat a fresh 
herring at Yarmouth ! and must pay three-halfpence apiece, 
tor his leave to eat them anywhere ; — and you, you simple- 
tons—Fishermen, indeed ! — Cod's heads and shoulders, say 
rather, — meekly receiving back your empty baskets ; your 
miracle of loaves and fishes executed for you by the Coster- 
mongering Father of the Faithful, in that thimblerig man- 

" But havn't you yourself been hard against competi- 
tion, till now ? and havn't you always wanted to reg'ulate 
prices ? " 

Yes, my good SS. Peter 
want to regulate prices ; 
such things as 1 sell, or ha 
to hear of anybody's getti 
])ence !— and if you will S' 
perhaps I may even resolvi 
pence each, or else made m 
mongers ; but the twopenc 
mine ; which you will find a very ph 
ference in principle between his G 



ind Andrew ! — very certainly 1 
nd very certainly I will, as to 
e the selling of. 1 should like 
g this letter for less than ten- 
id me some fish to sell for you, 
that they shall be sold at two- 
nure of, — like these very coster- 
shall go into your pockets — not 
S and complete dif- 
the Costennonger 
; and, secondly, if I raise the price of a herring to 
twopence, it will be because I know that people have been 
in some way misusing them, or wasting them ; and need to 
get fewer for a time ; or will eat twopenny herrings at fash- 
ionable tables, (when they wouldn't touch halfpenny ones,) 
and so give the servants no reason to turn up their noses at 
them.* 1 may have twenty such good reasons for fixing 
• In my annt'B yonnger days, at Perth, the servants used regularly to 
make bargaia that tbey slioald uot be foroed to dine on salmoii more 
than 80 manj/ timea a week. 
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the price of your fish ; but not one of them will be his Grace 
the Costermonger's. All that I want you to see is, not only 
the possibility of regulating prices, but the fact that they 
are now regulated, and regulated by rascals, while all the 
world is bleating out its folly about Supply and Demand. 

" Still, even in your way, you would be breaking the laws 
of Florence, anyhow, and buying to sell again?" Pardon 
me : I should no more buy your fish than a butcher's boy 
buys his master's mutton. I should simply carry your fish 
for you where I knew it was wanted ; being as utterly your 
servant in the matter as if I were one of your own lads sent 
dripping up to the town with basket on back. And I should 
be paid, as your servant, so much wages; (not commission, ob- 
serve,) making bargains far away for you, and many another 
Saunders Mucklebackit, just as your wife makes them, up 
the hill at Monkbarns ; and no more buying the fish, to sell 
again, than she. 

*' Well, but where could we get anybody to do this ? " 

Have you no sons then ? — or, among them, none whom you 
can take from the mercy of the sea, and teach to serve you 
mercifullv on the land ? 

It is not that way, however, that the thing will be done. 
It must be done for you by gentlemen. They may stagger 
(m perhaps a year or two more in their vain ways ; but the 
(lay ?nHst come when your poor little honest puppy, whom 
his people have been wanting to dress up in a surplice, and 
call " The to be Feared,'' that he might have pay enough, by 
tithe or tax, to marry a pretty girl, and live in a parsonage, — . 
some poor little honest wretch of a pupp}', I say, will eventu- 
ally get it into his glossy head that he would be incomparably 
more reverend to mortals, and acceptable to St. Peter and all 
Saints, as a true monger of sweet fish, than a false fisher for 
rotten souls ; and that his wife would be incomparably more 
Madv-likii' — not to sav Madonna-like — marchinfr beside him 
in purj^le stockings and sabots — or even frankly barefoot — 
with her creel full of caller herring on her back, than in ad- 
ministering any (juantity of Ecclesiastical scholarship to her 
Sunday-schools. 
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iadful — how atrocious ! " — tliinks the tender 
" My wife walk with a tish-bosket on her 



II to be 






" How dre 
clerical loi 

Yes, you young scamp, yours. You were going to lie to 
the Holy Ghost, then, were you, only that she might wear 
satin slippers, and be called a 'lady'? Suppose, instead of 
fish, I were to ask her and you to carry coala. Have you ever 
read your Bible carefully enough to wonder where Christ got 
them from, to make His fire, (when he was so partteular about 
St. Peter-B dinner, and St. .lohn-a) ? Or if I asked yo 
hewers of wood, and drawers of water ; — would that ah 
intolerable to you 'i My poor clerical friends, God wa 
more in the burning bush of Sinai tl>an He would be ii 
crackling faggot (cut with your own hands) that you v 
a poor hearth with : nor did that woman of Samaria ever give 
Him to driuk more surely than you may, from every stream 
and well in this your land, thnt you can keep pure. 

20(A Dec— To hew wood— to draw water ;— you think 
these base businesses, do you? and that you are noble, as 
well as sanctified, in binding faggot-burdens on poor men's 
backs, which you will not touch with your own fingers ; — 
and in preaching the efficacy of baptism inside the church, by 
yonder stream (under the first bridge of the Seven Bridge 
Road here at Oxford,) while the sweet waters of it are choked 
with dust and dung, within ten fathoms from your font \— 
and in giving benediction with two fingers and your thumb, 
of a superfine quality, to the Marquis of B. ? Honeater ben- 
ediction, and more efficacious, can he had cheaper, gentlemen, 
in the existing market. Under my own system of regulating 
prices, I gave an Irishwoman twopence yesterday (or two 
oranges, of which fruit — under pressure of competitioti — she 
was ready to supplv me with three for a penny, " The Lord 
Almighty take you to eternal glory ! " said she. 

You lawyers, also, — distributors, by your own account, of 
the quite supreme blessing of .lustice, — you arc not so busily 
eloquent in her cause but that some of your sweet voices 
might be spared to Billingsgate, though the river air might 
take the curl out of your wtgs, and so diminish that icsthetio 
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claim which, as aforesaid, you still hold on existence. But 
you will bring yourselves to an end soon, — wiga and all, — 
unless you think better of it. 

I will dismiss at once, in this letter, the question o£ regu- 
lation of prices, and return to it no mare, except in setting 
down detailed law. 

Any rational group of persons, large or small, living in war 
or peace, will have its commissariat ; — its officers for provi- 
sion of food. Famine in a fleet, or an army, may sometimes 
be inevitable ; but in the event of national famine, the offi- 
cers of the commissariat should be starved the first. God 
has given to man corn, wine, cheese, and honey, all preserv- 
able for a number of years ; — filled his seas with inexhaustible 
salt, and incalculable fish ; filled the woods with beasts, the 
winds with birds, and the fields with fruit. Under these 
circumstances, the stupid human brute stands talking meta- 
physics, and expects to be fed by the law of Supply and 
Demand, I do not say that 1 shall always succeed in regu- 
lating prices, or quantities, absolutely to my mind ; but in 
the event of any scarcity of provision, rich tables shall be 
served like the poorest, and — we will see. 

The price of every other article will be founded on the price 
of food. The price of what it takes a day to produce, will be 
a day's maintenance ; of what it takes a week to produce, a 
week's maintenance, — such maintenance being calculated 
according to the requirements of the occupation, and always 
with a proportional surplus for saving. 

"How am I to know exactly what a day's maintenance 
is ?" 1 don't want to know exactly. I don't know exactly 
how much dinner I ought to eat ; but, on the whole, I eat 
enough, and not too much. And I sliali not know 'exactly' 
L painter ought to have for a picture. It may be 
a pound or two under the mark — a pound or two over. On 
the average it will be right, — that is to say, his decent keep* 

* As for instance, and in taitbec illostratioa of tbe use of herHnga. 

here is xume uccount of the maintenance of young painters and lawyers 

In Edinburgh, sixty jenra nince, eent me by the tbird Fors ; and good 

□ admirable bketcb of lim lift of on aduitrable Soottiah 
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during the miinber of days' work that are properly accounted 
for in the production. 

"How am I to hinder people from giving more if they 
like?" 

People whom I catch doing as they like will generally have 
to leave the estate. 

"But how is it to ba decided to which of two purchasers, 
each willing to give its price, and more, anythyjg is to be- 

In vnriooB ways, according to the nature of the thing sold, 
and circumstances of sale. Sometimes by priority ; some- 
times by privilege ; sometimes by lot ; and sometimes bv auc- 
tion, at which whatever excess of price, above its recorded 
value, the article brings, ahall go to the national treasury. 
So that nobody will ever buy anything to make a profit on it. 

nth January, 1874:.— Thinking I should be the better of 
a look at the sea, I have come down to an old watering- 
place, where one used to be able to get into a. decent little 
inn, and possess one's self of a parlour with a bow window 
looking out on the beach, a pretty carpet, and a print or two 
of revenue cutters, and the Battle of the Nile, One could 
have a chop and some good cheese for dinner ; fresh cream 
and cresses for breakfast, and a plate of shrimps. 

I find myself in the Umfravillo Llotei, a quarter of a niilo 
long by a furlong deep ; in a ghastly room, five-and-twenty 
feet square, and eighteen high,— that is to say, just four 
times as big as I want, and wliiuh 1 can no more light with 
my candles in the evening than I could the Peak cavern. A 

nrtlHt. says ; — " Raebnm (Sir Henry) was left an orphan at six, and was 
eduosted in Heciot's HuepitaL Ac flfteto ho was aiipreuticed to a, gold- 
smitli ; bat after his time was ont, set hiniBelf tntiiely to portrait paint- 
ing;. About tbls time he beeame acquainted witli the famoaa oynlo, 
lawyer, and wit, John Clerk, afterwardn Lord Eldon, then a young ad- 
vocate. Both were poor. Tonog Clerk askod Raebum to dine at hia 
loi]giDgs. Coming in. he fonnd tba landlady laying the cloth, andset- 
ting down two dishes, one contnining three berrinirH, and tlie other c^ee 
potatoes. " Is thia a,' ? " anid John. " Ay, it's n'." " A' ! didoa I tM\ 
ye, wntiiau, that a gpntleman is to dine wi' me, and that ye were to get 
six heniu' and aii potatoea ? " 
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gas apparatus in tlie middle of it serves me to knock my 
iiead against, but 1 take good care not to light it, or I should 
HOOD be stopped from my evening's work by a headache, and 
be unlit for my morning's business besides. The carpet is 
threadbare, and has the look of having been spat upon all 
over. There is only one window, of four huge panes of 
glass, through which one commands a. view of a plaster 
balcony, gome ornamental iron railings, an esplanade,— and, 
—well, I suppose, — in the distance, that is really the sea, 
where it used to be. I am ashamed to ask for sliricnps, — 
not that I suppose I could get any if I did. There's no 
cream, "because, except in the season, we could only take 
so small a quantity', sir." The bread's stale, because it's 
Sunday ; and the cheese, last night, was of the cheapest 
tallow sort. The bill will be at least three times my old bill ; 
^I shall get no thanks from anybody for paying it ; — and 
this is what the modern British public thinks is " living in 
style." But the most comic part of all the improved arrange- 
ments ia that I can only have codlings for dinner, because all 
the cod goes to Tendon, and none of the large fishing-boats 
dare sell a. Hsh, here. 

And now but a word or two more, final, as to the fixed 
price of this book. 

A sensible and worthy tradesman writes to me in very 
earnest terms of expostulation, blaming me for putting the 
said book out of the reaeh of most of the persons it is meant 
for, and asking nie how I can expect, for instance, the work- 
ing men round him (in Lancashire), — who have been in the 
habit of strictly ascertaining that they have value for their 
money, — to buy, for tenpence, what they know might be 
given them for twopence-halfpenny. 

Answer first : 

My book is meant for no one who cannot reach it. If a 
man with all ibe ingenuity of Lancashire in his brains, and 
breed of Lancashire in his body ; with all the steam and coat 
power in Lancashire to back his Ingenuity and muscle ; all 
the press of literary England vomiting the most valuable in- 
formation at his feet ; with all the tenderness of charitable 
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England aiding him in his cfTorts, and ministering ta liis 
needs ; 'with all the liberality of republican Europe rejoicing 
in his dignities as s. man and a brother ; and with all the 
science of enlightened Europe directing his opinions on the 
subject of the materials of the Sun, and the origin of his 
species ; if, I say, a man so circumstanced, assisted, and in- 
formed, living besides in tlje richest country of the globe, 
and, from his youth upwards, having been in the habit of 
'seeing that he had value for his money,' cannot, as the up- 
shot and net result of all, now afford to pay me tenpence a 
month — or an annual lial f-sovereigii, for my literary labour, — 
in Heaveife name, let him buy the best reading he can for 
twopence-halfpenny. For that sum, I clearly perceive he 
can at once provide himself with two penny illustrated news- 
papers and one halfpenny one, — ^fuU of art, sentiment, and 
the Tichborne trial. He can buy a quartt<r of the dramatic 
works of Shakespeare, or a whole novel of Sir Walter 
Scott's. Good value for his money, he thinks ! — reads one 
of them through, and in all probability loses some hve years 
of the eyesight of his old age ; which he does not, with all 
his Lancashire ingenuity, reckon as part of the price of his 
cheap book. But how has he read ? There is an act of Mid- 
summer Kight'a Dream printed in a page. Steadily and 
dutifully, as a student should, he reads his page. The lines 
slip past his eyes, and mind, like sand in an hour-glass ; he 
has some dim idea at the end of the act that he has been 
reading about Fairies, and Flowers, and Asses. Does he 
know what a Fairy is? Certainly not. Does he know what 
a Flower is ? He has perhaps never seen one wild, or happy, 
in hie life. Does he even know — quite distinctly, inside and 
out — what an Ass is? 

But, answer second. Whether my Lancashire friends 
need any aid to their discernment of what is good or bad in 
literature, I do not know ; — but I mean to give them the 
best help I can ; and, therefore, not to allow them to have 
for twopence what I know to be worth tenpence. For here 
is another law of Florence, Still concerning fiab, which ia 
' teinsferable at once to literature. 
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" Eel of the lake shall be sold for three soldi a pound ; and 
eel of the common sort for a soldo and a hall" 

And eel of a bad sort was not allowed to be sold at alL 

^^ Eel of the lake," I presume, was that of the Lake of 
Bolsena ; Pope Martin IV. died of eating too many, in spite 
of their high price. You observe I do not reckon my JFbrM 
Eel to be of Bolsena ; I put it at the modest price of a 
soldo a pound, or English tenpence. One cannot be precise 
in such estimates ;^-one can only obtain rude approxima- 
tions. Suppose, for instance, you read the Times newspaper 
for a week, from end to end ; your agg^gate of resultant 
useful information will certainly not be more than you may 
get out of a single number of Fors. But your Times for 
the week will cost you eighteenpence. 

You borrow the Times f Borrow this then ; till the days 
come when English people cease to think they can live by 
lending, or learn by borrowing. 

I finish with copy of a bit of private letter to the editor of 
an honestly managed country newspaper, who asked me to 
send him Fors. 

*^ I find it— on examining the subject for these last three 
years very closely — necessary to defy the entire principle of 
advertisement ; and to make no concession of any kind 
whatsoever to the public press— even in the minutest partic- 
ular. And this year I cease sending I^hrs to any paper 
whatsoever. It fnust be bought by every one who has it, 
editor or private person. 

" If there are ten people in willing to subscribe a 

penny each for it, you can see it in turn ; by no other means 
can I let it be seen. From friend to friend, or foe to foe, it 
must make its own way, or stand still, abiding its time." 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



The toIlowiDg hit ot a private letter to a good girl beloBging to the 
□pper dassea may be generally naeful; bo I asked her to itopy it for 
Fori. 

'^January, 1874. 

" Sow mind you dress always ehannfngly ; it is the flrat dnty of a 
cirl to be channing, and abe caoDot be chonniiig if she is not charm- 
ingly dressed. 

" Aud it is quite the first of (irsta in the dutieH of g^rls in bigh posi- 
tion, nowadays, to Bet an example of heautilQl dn^xs without eitrava- 
ganco,— that ia to say, without waste, or unneceasary splendour. 

" On great oecaaionK they may be a blaie of jeweln. if thej like, and 
can ; but only when they are part of a great show or ceremony. In 
their dait; life, and ordiDsry social relations, they ou){bt at pramt to 
dieas with loBrked Bimplicity. to put down the cursue of luxury and 
waate which are consumiug England. 

■* Women usually apolof^iwi to themBelvea for their pride and vanity, 
by KayiuK. * It is good for trade.' 

" Now you may soon convbco yourself, and everybody about you, of 
the monstrous folly of this, by a very siraple piece of deSnite action, 

" Wear, yourself, becoming, pleasantly varied, bat aimpla, dresa ; of 
the bent poHsible material. 

"What you think necessary to buy (beyond thisi 'for the good of 
trade,' buy. and immediately bnrii. 

" Even your dullest friends will see the folly of that proceeding. You 
can then eiplaiu to them that by wearing what they don't want (iuetend 
of barning it] for the i^cd of trade, they are merely adding insolence 
and vulgarity to absurdity " 

I am very grateful to the writer of Ibe following letters for bis per- 
mission to print the portions of them bearing on oar work. The first 
was written several years age. 

"Now, my dear tripnd. I don't know why I should intrude what I 
now wont to say about my little farm, which you disloyally dare to call 
a kiogdonl, but that I know you do feel an interest in sncb things ; 
whereaa I find not one in n huni^red does care n jot for the moral innu- 
enoe aod reaponaibilitieB of iandowners, or for those who live out of it. 
and by the sweat of the brow for them and their own luxuries which 
pamper them, whilst too ofteu their t«nantB starve, and the children 
die of want and fever. 

" One of the most awful things I almost ever heard was from the lips 
of a clergyman, near B , when asked what became of the children. 
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hyAaj, of those motheni om ployed in mills. He aaid, 'Oh, /take care 
of thetn ; the; are licouKht to me. and I lay Ihtim in the ohQrcbysrd.' 
Poor lambs I What n flock ! 

" Bnt now for my Jiulu kin^om, — the Toyaltio of ivbich, by the 
way. Htill go to the Duke of Devonshire, oa lord of the minerals undei 
the oarth. 

■■ It hud for many yoara been a growing dri am and desire of mine 
(mrhether right or wrong I <la not Bay) to poa^etw a piece of God's eoitb, 
be it only a rock or a few acres of land, with a tew people to live out of 
utd upon it. Well, my good father had an estatr about four miles 

acroNH, embra 'ing the whole upper streamtt and bead of dale, 

iome twelve hundred feet above the sea, and lifl«d thus (or away above 
the din and smoke of men, surrounded by higher hills, tbe gmssy slopes 
of lugieborougb and I'nm Fell. It was a waste moorland, with a few 
sheep CarmH on it, undivided, held in common,— a few small enclosarea 
of gras'i and Uowers. taken off at the time of the Danes, retAiniiiK 
Danish names and farm una^fes, — ^a few tenements, built by that ^reat 
and noble Lady Anne Gliffunl, two hundred jears ago; in which dwelt 
honest, sturdy, great- hearted English men and women, as I think tbia 
land knows. 

" Well, this land my father made over by deed of gift to me, reserv- 
ing to himself the rente for Ufa. bnt granting to me full liberty to ' im- 
prove' and lay out what 1 pleased i oharged also with the maintenance 
of a schoolmaster for the little hchool-hoiise 1 built in memory of my 
late wife, who love<i the plane and people With this arrangement I 
woJi well pleaned. ami at otvx began to enclose and drain, and, on Adam 
fimith principle, make two blades of grusa grow where one grew before. 
Thin has gone oufor some years, affording labour to tbe few folks there, 
and some of their neighbours. Of the prejudices of the old farmers, 
the less said the better ; and as to the prospeotivo inoreosed value of 
rental, I may look, at least, for my five per cent,, may I not? I am 
well repaid, at present, bj the delight gained to me in wandering over 
this little Arcadj. where I fancy at times I still bear the strains of the 
pipe of tbe shepherd Lord Clifford of Cumberland, blending witb the 
crow of the moor-fowl, tbe song of the lark, and cry of the curlew, the 
bleating of sheep, nnd heaving- and dying fall of the many waters. To 
think of all this, and yet men prefer the din of wir or oomniercial 
strife I It is so pleasant a thing to know all the inhabitants, and all 
their little joys and woes,— like one of your binhops ; and to he able to 
apportion tjiem their work. Labour, there, is not accounted degrading 
work ; even stone breaking for the roods is not ji'ivper's work, and a 
teat of starvation, bnt taken glndly by t«nant farmers to occupy spare 
time ; for I at once set to work to make roods, rude bridges, planta- 
tions of fir-trees, and of oak and birch, which once flourished there, aa 
the name significa. 

''lam now laying out rome thoasanda of pounds in draining and 
liming, and kWing out the Alpine flowers, which you tell me * is not 
wrong to do, OB God has reserved other gardens tor them, though I 
must say not one dies without a pang to me; yet I see there springs 
up the fresh grass, the daisy, tbe primrose — the life of growing men 
and women, tbe source of labour and of happiuesa ; Ood be thanked if 

ItiLiluff you snythlDg of ths i 
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one doe* even a little t« attain that for one's fellows, eitber fur this 
world or the next ! 

" How 1 wiih you could nee them on oar oua dajr'a feast and holiilaf, 
when all— a» nwa; as will come from all the country rouud - are re- 
galed with a hearty YoilcBhire tea at the Hiili, as they will call a rough 
mnllioned'wiudowed houie I built upon a rock riBing from the river's 
edge. The ohildren have tlieir games, and then all join iu a iniBaionnty 
meeting, to hear eomathing of Uieir fellow- creBturea who live in other 
lauds-, the little ones gather their iieniiies to support and educste a 
little Indian school child; ■ iliis not only for aentiraent, but to tench a 
core for othersi near home and far off. 

'■ The iilaoe is five milts from church, and, happily, as far (rom a 
public-hoQHe, thongh still, I grieve to any, drink ia the one fsiling of 
these good people, mostly ariging from the waot of full oconpation. 

" You speak of tiiiiiing as servile work : why no ? Hogh Mtllirr was 
a qoorryman, and I know an old man who has wrought coal (or me in 
a, narrow seam, lying on his side to work, who has told me that in win- 
ter time he had rather work thus than ait over his Grenide ; f he ib quiet 
and undisturbed, earns his bread, and in a man not without reflection. 
Then there ia the smith, an artist in his way, and loves /lin work too ; 
and as to the quarrymen and maaonB. they are Rome o( the merriest 
fellowa 1 know ; they coine live or six miles to work, kniUing stockings 
as they walk along. 

" t must just allude to oua social feature which is pleasant, — that in, 
the free mteroourse. without familiarity, or loss of respect for master 
and man. The farmer or small landowner sits nt the same table at meals 
with the servants, yet the class poaition of yauman or iubonrer ia fully 
maintained, and due respect shown to the auperior, and nlinnst royal wor- 
ship to the lord of the noil, if he ia in anywise a good landlord. Now is 
England qnii« beyond all hope, when anch things eiiathere, in this nine- 
teenth century of machine-made life? I know not why. 1 any again, I 
ehonld inflict all this abonc teif upon you, except that I have a hobby, 
and I love it, and so fancy others mnet do ho too. 

" Forgive me this, and believe me always, 

" Youra offectionately." 

•'5t/iJiinu/iri/. 1874. 
"Mt DEAR Mr. Eoskin,— I have jUBtcome from on old Tudor house 
in Leicesurshire. which Mils of happier days in some ways than our own. 
It was once the Grange of St. Mary's Abbey, where rent and service were 
paid and done in tind. When there. I winbed I could have gone a 
few miles with yon to St. Bernard's Monastery in Chamwood Forest; 
there you would see what aomewhat resembles your St, George's land, 
only without the family and douie)>tic features — certainly most eaventiid 
to the happiness of a people.} But there you may see rich well kept 
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fields and K&rdenx, where thirtj jonra ngo vor notblug bat wild moor 
]&ud and ^anitc tore on the hUI n'dpes. 

" The CroHB of Colvarj rjges now on the highest rock ; below aie gat - 
denB and fields, all under the care and labour (happf labour it aeeniB) ol 
the Siltnt Brothers,* and a reformatory for bojs. There is much still 
waste land adjoining. The spot is central, healthy, and as yet nooc- 
CDpied : it really seems to offpr itself to you. There, too, is space, 
pure air and water, and quarries of slate and granite, eto., for the leaa 
likilled labour. 

" Well, you ask if the dalesmen of Yorkshire rise to a vivid state of 
contented life and love of the pretty things of henven and earth. They 
have a rough outsido, at times hnrd to penetrate; but when you do. 
there is a warm heart, but not much culture, although a keen value of 
manly education, and their duty to God and man. Apart from the 
tunilies at the so-called 'higher education,' their calling is mostly ont 
of doors, in company with sheep and cattle ; the philosophy of their 
miiidB often worthy of the Shepherd Lord, — not muoh sight for tbe 
beauties of Nature beyond its usr». I CAK Fay their tastes are not loni 
not degradeii by literature of the doily press, etc, I have known them for 
twenty years, hove stood for hours Iwside them at work, building or 
draining, and I never heard one foul or ooarse word. In aickueHS. both 
man and woman are devoted. They have, too, a reverence for social 
order and 'Divine Law,' — familiar without familiarity. Thia even 
pervades their own class or sub-classes; — for instance, although farmers 
and their families, and work-people and serrante, all sit at the same 
table, it it a rzire thing for a labourer to presume to ask in marriage a 
fanner's daughter. Their rcnpeot to landlords is equally shown- As a 
apoclmcu of their politics, I may instance this; — to a man at the 
county election they voted for Stuart Wortley, ' because he boro a well- 
known Yorkshire name, and had the blood ol a gentleman. 

"Aa to hardahipi, I see none beyond tbose inuident to their 
calling, in snow-storms, etc. You never see a child unshod or ill dad. 
Very rarely do they allow a relative to receive aid from the parish. 

'■ I tried a reoding club for winter evenings, but found they liked 
their own fireside better. Happily, there in, in my part, no public-liouse 
within dx miles; still I must say drink is the vice of some. In winter 
they have mnch leisure lime, in which there is a good deal of card- 
playing. Still some like rending; and we have among them now a fair 
lot of books, mostly from the Pure Literature Society. They are proud 
nud independent, and. us you say, must be dealt with cuutiously. 
Everywhere I see muoh might he done. Tet on the whole, when com- 
pared with the town life of men, one sees little lo amend. There ia a 
pleasant and curious combination of work. Mo'tly all workmen,— 
builders [i.t. wallers), car|>euters, smiths, etc.,— work a little farm os 
well as follow their own craft ; this gives wholesome occupationas well 
as independence, and almost realizes Sir T. Here's Utopian plan. 
There is contented life of men. women, and children.— happy in their 
work and joyful in prospect : what oould one desire further, if each be 
full according to his capacity and refinement? 

"You oak what I pnrpose to do further, or leave nnteuched. I desire 
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to leave untouched some 3,000 acres of moor-land needed for their 
aheep, aerriceable for peat fuel, freedom of air and mind and body, and 
the growth of aU the lovely things of moss and heather. Wherever 
land is capable of improvement, I bold it is a grave responsibility until 
it is done. You must come and look for yourself some day. 

*^ I endose a cheque for ten guineas for St. George^s Fund, with my 
beet wishes for this new year. 

" Ever yours affectionately.'* 

J have questioned one or two minor points in my friend^ s letters ; but 
on the whole, they simply describe a piece of St. George's old England, 
still mercifully left, — and such as I hope to make even a few pieces 
more, again ; conquering them out of the Devil's new England. 
Vol. II.— 11 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

On a foggy forenoon, two or three days ago, I wanted to 
make my way quickly from Hengler's Circus to Drury Lane 
Theatre, without losing time which might be philosophically 
employed ; and therefore afoot, for in a cab I never can think 
of anything but how the driver is to get past whatever is in 
front of him. 

On foot, then, 1 proceeded, and accordingly by a somewhat 
complex diagonal line, to be struck, as the stars might guide 
mo, between Regent Circus and Covent Garden. 1 have 
never been able, by the way, to make any coachman under- 
stand that such diagonals were not always profitable. 
Coachmen, as far as I know them, always possess just enough 
geometry to feel that the hypotenuse is shorter than the 
two sides, but I never yet could get one to see that an 
hypotenuse constructed of cross streets in the manner of the 

line A 0, had no advantage, in the mat- 
ter of distance to be traversed, over the 
simple thoroughfares A B, B C, while it 
involved the loss of the momentum of 
the carriage, and a fresh start for the 
cattle, at seventeen corners instead of 
one, not to mention the probability of a 
block at half a dozen of them, none the 
less frequent since underground rail- 
ways, and more diflicult to get out of, in consequence of the 
iruToasing discourtesy and diminishing patience of all hu- 
man creatures. 

Now here is just one of the pieces of practical geometry 
and dynamics whicli a modern schoolmaster, exercising his 
pupils on the positions of letters in the word Chillian wallah, 
would wholly despise. Whereas, in St. George's schools, it 
sliall be very early learned, on a square and diagonal of 
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actual road, iritli actual loaded wli eel barrow — (ir!>t one- 
wheeled, and pushed ; and seuondly, two-wheeled, and pulled. 
And Himilarly, every hit of science the children learn shall 
be directly applied by them, and the use of it felt, which 
involves ilie truth of it being known in the beat possible 
way, and without any debating thereof. And what they 
cannot apply they fihall not be troubled to know. 1 am not 
the least desirous that they should know so much even of the 
sun as that it stands still, (it it does}. They may remain, 
for anything I care, under the most simple conviction that it 
gets up every morning and goes to bed every night ; but 
they shall assuredly possess the applicable science of the 
hour it gets up at, and goes to bed at, on any day of the 
year, because they will have to regulate their own gettings 
up and goings to bed upon those solar proceedings. 

Well, to return to Regent Street. Being afoot, I took 
the complex diagonal, because by wise regulation of one's 
time and angle of crossing, one may indeed move on foot in 
lically drawn line, provided one does not miss its 
lanced, I took my line cor 
enough ; but found so much to look at and think of c 
way, that I gained no material advantage. First, I 
not help stopping to consider the metaphysical i 
the extreme gravity and self-abstraction of Archer Street, 
Then I was delayed a while in Prince's Street, Soho, won- 
dering what Prince it had belonged to. Then 1 got through 
Gerrard Street into Little Newport Street ; and came there 
to A dead pause, to think why, in these days of division of 
mechanical labour, there should be so little space for classi- 
fication of commodities, as to require oranges, celery, butchers' 
meat, cheap hosiery, soap, and salt fish, to be ail sold in the 
same alley. 

Some clue to the business was afforded me by the sign of 
the 'Hfltel de I'Union des Peuples' at the corner, "bouillon 
et boeuf ii emporter ; " but I could not make out why, in spite 
of the union of people, the provision merchant at tlie opposite 
comer had given up business, and left his house with all its 
upper windows broken, and its door nailed up. Finally, 1 
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was stopped at the corner of Cranbourne Street by a sign 
over a large shnp advisin]? me lo buy some "screwed boots 
and shoes." 1 am too aby to go in and asb, on sucli occasions, 
what screwed boots are, or at least too sliy to corns out again 
without buying any, if the people tell me politely, and yet I 
couliln't get the question what such tilings may be out of my 
head, and nearly got run over in consequence, before attain- 
ing the Arcadian shelter of Covent Garden. I was but just 
in time to get my tickets for Jack in the Sox, on the day 1 
wanted, and put them carefully in the envelope with those 
I had been just securing at Hengler's for my 6fth visit to 
Cinderella. For indeed, during the last three weeks, the 
greater part of my available leisure has been spent between 
Cinderella and Jack in the Sox \ with this curious result 
upon my mind, that the intermediate scenes of Arnher Street 
and Prince's Street, Soho, have become to me merely as one 
part of the drama, or pantomime, which I happen to have 
seen last ; or, so far as the difference in the appearance of 
men and things may compel nte to admit some kind of 
specific distinction, I begin to ask myself, "Wliieh is the 
reality, and whicii the pantomime? Nay, it appears to me 
not of much moment which we choose to call Reality. Both 
are equally real ; and the only question is whether the 
cheerful state of things which the spectators, especially the 
youngest and wisest, entirely applaud and approve at Hen- 
gler's and Drury Lane, must necessarily be interrupted always 
by the woful interlude of tho outside world. 

It is a bitter question to me, fur I am myself now, hope- 
lessly, a man of the world ! — of that woful outside one 1 
mean. It is now Sunday ; half-past eleven in the morning. 
Everybody about me is gone to church eA.cept the kind cook, 
who is straining a point of conscience to provide me with 
dinner. Everybody else is gone lo church, to ask to be made 
angels of, and profess that they despise the world and the 
flesh, which I find myself always living in, (rather, perhaps, 
living, or endeavouring to live, in too little of the last). And 
I am left alone with the cat, in the world of sin. 

But I scarcely feel less an outcast when I come out of the 
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Circus, on week days, into my own world of sorrow. Inside 
the Circus, ttiere have been wonderful Mr. Henry Coolce, and 
pretty Mudemolselle Aguzzi, and the three brothers Leonard, 
ind grave little 



i brothe 
Sandy, and bright and gra<!eful Mi: 
most splendid feats of strengtli. 
There have been dear little Cindei 
all the pretty children beautifully d 
how to behave, and bow to dance. 



ill doing the 
irtd patience, and skill. 
;lla and her Prince, and 
essed, taught thoroughly 
ind how to sit still, and 



giving everybody delight that looka at them ; whereas, the 
instant I come outside the door, I Tind all the children about 
[he streets ill-dressed, and ill-tauglit, and ill-behaved, and 
nobody cares to look at them. And then, at Drury Lane, 
there's just everything I want people to have always, got for 
them, for a little while; and they seem to enjoy them just 
as I should expect they would. Mushroom Common, with 
its loveiy mushrooms, white and gray, so finely set off by 
the incognita fairy's scarlet cloak ; the golden land of plenty 
with furrow and sheaf ; Butternup Green, with its flock of 
mechanical sheep, which the whole audience claps because 
they are of pasteboard, as they do the sheep in Little Hetl 
Jiifiinff Jload because they are alive ; but in either case, 
must have them on the stage in order to be pleased with 
them, and never clap when they see the creatures in a iield 
outside. They can't have enough, any more than I can, of 
the loving duct between Tom Tucker and Little Do Peep : 
they would make the dark fairy dance all night long in her 
amber light if they could ; and yet contentedly return to 
what they call a necessary state of things outside, where 
their corn is reaped by machinery, and the only duets are 
between steam whistles. Why haven't they a steam whistle 
to whistle to them on the stage, instead of Miss Violet 



to 



Why haven't they a steam Jack in tht 
jump for tiiem, instead of Mr. Evans? or a steam doll to 
dance for them, instead of Miss Kate Vaughan ? They still 
seem to have human ears and eyes, in the Theatre ; to know 
Mere, for an hour or two, that golden light, and song, and 
human skill and grace, are better than snioke-biaokness, and 
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shrieks of iron and fire, and monstrous powers of con- 
strained elements. And then they return to their under* 
ground railroad, and say, *This, behold, — this is iho right 
way to move, and live in a real world.' 

Very notable it is also that just as in these two theatrical 
entertainments — the Church and the Circus, — the imagi- 
native congregations still retain some true notions of tiie 
value of human and beautiful things, and don't have steam- 
preachers nor steam-dancers, — so also they retain some just 
notion of the truth, in moral things : Little Cinderella, for 
instance, at Hengler's, never thinks of offering her poor fairy 
Godmother a ticket from the Mendicity Society. She im- 
mediately goes and fetches lier some dinner. And she makes 
herself generally useful, and sweeps the doorstep, and dusts 
the door ; — and none of the audience think anv the worse of 
her on that account. Thoy think the worse of her proud sisters 
who make her do it. But when they leave the Circus, they 
never tliink for a moment of making theinselves useful, like 
Cinderella. They forthwith play the proud sisters as much as 
they can ; and try to make anybody else, who will, sweep 
their doorsteps. Also, at Ilengler's, nobody advises Cin- 
derella to write novels, instead of doing her washing, by way 
of bettering herself. Tlie caudience, gentle and simple, feel 
that the oiilv chance she has of pleasinir her Godmother, or 
marrying a princt*, is in remaining patiently at her tub, as 
lonjr as the Fates will have it so, JK^avv thon<rh it be. Acain, 
in all dramatic ])resentation of TJtthi lied liidhuj J/ooJ^ 
everybody disapproves of the carnivorous proj)ensities of tiie 
Wolf. Thev clearlv distin<j:uish there — as clearlv as the 
Fourteenth Psalm, itself — between the class of animal which 
eats, and the class of animals wOiich is eaten. liut once out- 
side the theatre, thev declare the whole human race to be 
universally carnivorous — and are ready themselves to eat up 
any quantity of Hed Hiding Hoods, body and soul, if they 
can make monev bv them. 

And lastly. — at Ilengler's and Drury Lane, see how the 
whole of the })leasure of life depends on the existence of 
Princes, Princesses, and Fairies. One never hears of a He- 
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publican paDtominte ; one never tliinks Cinderelln would be 
a bit better off if iliere were iio princes. The audience un- 
derstand that though it is not every good little house-maid 
wlio can marry a prince, tlie world would not be the least 
l)le8santer, for the rest, if there were no princes to marry. 

Nevertheless, it being too certain that the sweeping of 
doorsteps diligently will not in all cases enable a pretty 
maiden to drive away from said doorsteps, for evermore, in 
a gilded coach, — one has to consider what may be the next 
best for her. And next best, or, in the greater number of 
cases, best altogether, will bo that Love, with his felicities, 
should himself enter over the swept and garnished steps, and 
abide with her in her own life, such as it is. And since St. 
Valentine's grace is with us, at this season, I will finish my 



Fors, for this time, by carryi 
Broom-maker, to the place 
il. In which romance, while 
lesson intended by the authi 
prides of affectionate marrii 
humblest station, (or may ev 
a higher one,). 



fori 



I our little romance of the 
ich lie unexpectedly finds 
lay perceive the principal 
be that the delights and 
! are consistent with the 
I more easily found there 
iirselves draw somo farther 



conclusions which the good Swiss pastor only in part in- 
tended. We may consider in what degree the lightening of 
the wheels of Hansli's cart, when they drave heavily by the 
wood of Muri, corresponds to the change of the English 
highway inlo Mount Parnassus, for Sir Philip Sidnev ; and 
if the correspondence be not complete, and some deficiency 
in the divinest power of Love bo traceable in the mind of 
the simple person as compared to that of the gentle one, we 
may farther consider, in due time, how, without help from 
any fairy Godmother, we may make Cinderella's life gentle 
to her, as well as simple ; and, without taking the peasant's 
hand from his labour, make his heart leap with joy as pure 
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"Well," said llansli, "I'll help you ; give me your ba^; 
I'll put it among my brooms, and nubody will see it. Every- 
body knows me. Not & sou! will think I've gol your shoes 
underneath tiiere. You've only to tell me where to leave 
them— or indeed where to stop for you, if you like. You 
can follow a little way off;— nobody will lliink we have any- 
thing to do with each other." 

The young girl made no compliments.* 

" You are really very good," | said she, with a more serene 
face. She brought her packet, and Hans hid it bo nicely 
that a. cat couldn't have seen it. 

'•Shall I push, or help you to pull?" asked the young 
girl, as if it had been a matter of course that she should bIsu 
do her part in the work. 

"As you like best, though you needn't mind; it isn't a 
pair or two of shoes that will make my cart much heavier." 
The young girl began by pushing ; but that did not last long. 
Presently she found herself J in front, pulling also by the pole. 

" It seems to me that the cart goes better so," said she. 
As one ought to suppose, she pulled with all her strength; 
that which nevertheless did not put her out of breath, nor 
hinder lier from relating all she had in her head, or heart. 

They got to the top of the hill of Stalden without Hansli's 
knowing how that had happened: the long alley § seemed to 
have shortened itself by half. 

There, one made one's dispositions ; the young girl stopped 
behind, while Ilansli, with her bag and his brooms, entered 

* UDtratlBlateabls. It means, she made no talis pretence of reluc- 
tance, and neither poliCelj^ nor feebl; doclined what she meant to ac- 
cept. Bnt the phnue mif-bt be naed of a person accepting with un- 
graceful cagemens, or n-aat o( sense of obligaticD. A alight sense of 
this simplicity ia meant by our author to be here inolnded in the ax- 
preasion. 

t " Trop bon. " It is n little more than ' very good,' hut not at all 
equivalent to our English 'too good.' 

t"Setrouva," Untranalntesble. It is Tory little more than 'was' 
in fiont. But that little more, — the slight sense of not knowing' quite 
iiow she got there, — is necensary to mark the nnder-current of mean- 
ing ; she goes behiud the cnrt first, thinking it more modest ; hut pres- 
ently, QGvertheleBs, 'Buds herself in front; "the cart goes better. so." 

% There nsed to be an avenue of tall trees, about n quarter of a mils 
long, on the Thun road, just nt the brow of the descent to the bridge 
of the Aar, at the lower end of the main street of Bema. 
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tlie town without tlie ]east difficulty, where he remitted 
her pacltet to the young girl, also without any accident; 
hut they had scarcely time to say a word to each other be- 
fore the press* of people, ciittle, and vehicles separated 
them. Hansli had to look aftet- his cart, lest it should be 
knocked to bits. And so ended the acquaintanceship for 
that day. This vexed Hansii not a little; howbeit he didn't 
think long about it. We cannot (raore's the pity) affirm that 
the young girl had made an ineffaceable impression upon 
him, — and all the less, that she was not altogether made for 
producing ineffaceable impressions. She va>> a stunted little 
girl, with a broad face. That which she hud of btst was 
a good heart, and an indefatigable ardour for work; but 
those are things which, externally, are not very remarkable, 
and many people don't take much notice of them. 

Nevertheless, the next Tuesday, when Hansli saw himself \ 
at his cart again, he found it extremely heavy. 

"I wouldn't have believed," said he to himself, " what a 
difference there is between two pulling, and one." 

"Will she be there again, I wonder," thought he, as ho 
came near the little wood of Muri. " I would take her bag 
very willingly if she would help me to pull. Also the road 
is nowhere ao ugly as between here and the town." J 

And behold that it precisely happened that the young 
girl was sitting there upon the same bench, all the same as 
eight days before ; only with the difference that she was not 
crying. 

* "Cabne." Confnaed and moving' maas. We have no BUch osefnl 

t " Se revit." It woold not be right to saj here ' ne Irouvn,' because 
tbeie ia uo surprise, or discovery, in the doiog' once again what is done 
every week. Bnt one may neverthelesB contemplate oneself, and the 
eitnation. from a Dew point of view, HouhIJ ae ' revit '— reviuned 
himself, litecallj* ; u very proper operation, every now and then, for 
everybody. 

t A alight difTerence between the Swisa and Eoit^ah peasant ia mBckecl 
here; to the advaotage of the formeF At least, I imagine an EnglJHh 
Hansli would not have known, even in love, whether the luud wua ugly 
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" Have you got anything; for mo to carry ttxlay ? " asked 
Uansli, who found his cart at once became a great deal iighi- 
er at the sighr uf the youiig girl. 

" It ia not only for that lliat I have waited," uiiswerecl she ; 
"eveu if I had had iiothiiig to carry to the town, J should 
have come, all the same; for eight days ago I wusn't able to 
thank you; nor to ask if that cost anything." 

" A fine question ! " said HansU. " Why, you served me 
for a second donkey; and yet I never asked how much I 
owed you for helping me to pull ! " So, as all that went of 
itself, the young girl brought her bundle, and Ilansli hid h, 
and she went to put herself at the pole as if she liad known 
it all by lieart. "' I had got a liitlo way from home," said 
she, " before it came into my head that I ought to have 
brought a cord to tie to the cart behind, and that would have 
gone better; but another lime, if I return, I won't forget.'' 

This associatioji for mutual help found itself, then, estab- 
lished, without any long diplomatic debates, and in the most 
simple manner. And, that day, it chanced that they were 
also able to come back together as far as the place where 
their roada parted ; all tlie same, they were so prudent as 
not toshow themselves togetherbefore the gens-d'armea at the 
town gates. 

And now for some time Hansli's mother had been quite 
enchanted with her son. It seemed to her he was more gs.v, 
she said. He whistled and sang, now, all tho blessed day ; 
and tricked himself up, so that he could never have dune." 
Only just the other day he had b'ought a great-coat of 
drugget, in which he had nearly the air of a real counsellor. 
But she could not find any fault with him for all that ; he 
was so good to her that certainly the good God must reward 
him ; — -as for herself, she was in no way of doing it, but 
could do nothing but pray for him. "Not that you are to 
think," said she, " that he puts everything into his clothes ; 
ho has some money too. If Gud spares his life, I'll wager that 
one day he'll come lo have a cow : — he has been talking of 
a goat ever so long ; but it's not likely 1 shall be spared 
to ace it. And, after all, I don't pretend to be sure it will 



* " Se requinquait a a' 
dcring. 



1 plus finLi." Entizelj beyond Eng-tUh reo- 
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" Mother," said Hans one daj-, " I don't know how it is j 
but eitber the cart gets heavier, or I'm not so strong' aa 1 
was ; for some time I've scarcely been able to manage it. It 
is getting really too inueli for nie ; especially on the Berne 
road, where there are so many hills." 

" 1 dare say," said the mother ; " aussi, why do you go on 
loading it more every day ? I've been fretting about you 
many a time ; for one always suffers for over-worlc when one 
gels old. But you must take care. Put a dozen or two of 
brooms less on it, and it will roll again all right." 

"That's impossible, mother ; I never have enough aa it is, 
and I haven't time to go to Berne twice a woek." 

" But, Uansli, suppose you got a donkey. I've heard say 
snieut beasts in the world : they cost 
ihing, eat almost nothing, and anything one likes 
lo give tnem ; and that's* as strong as a horse, without 
counting that one can make something of the milk, — not that 
I want any, but one may speak of it." f 

" No, mother," said Ilansli,— "they're as self-willed as dev- 
ils : sometimes one can't get them to do anything at all ; 
and then what 1 should do witha donkey the other five days 
of the week ! No, mother ;— I was thinking of a wife,— 
hey, what say you ?" 

"But, Ilansli, I think a goat or a donkey would be much 
better. A wife ! What sort of idea is that that has come 
into your bead ? What would you do with a wife ? " 

" Do ! " said Uansli ; " what other people do, I suppose ; 
and then, I thought she would help melodraw theoart, which 
goes ever so much better with another hand : — without 
counting that she could plant potatoes between times, and 
help me lo make my brooms, which I couldn't get a goat or 
a donkey to do." 

■■ But, Uansli, do you think to find one, then, who will help 
you to draw the cart, and will be clever enough to do all 
that?" asked the mother, searcbingly. 

" Oh, mother, there's one who has helped mu already often 
with the cart," said Uansli, " and who would be good for a 
great deal besides ; but as to whether she would marry me 

* "(|^a." Note the peculiar character and TalnR, in modem Fcench, 
of this genera! ami siightlj depreciatory pronoao. an8entiallj a tepub- 
Ucan word.— hurried, incousiderate, and iosolunt. The popular chant 
' ctt ita ' gives the typical power. 

t *' Cast BsnJemeDt pour dire." I've been at least tea initiates t^- 
xae to troualuto it, oud oan't. 
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or not, 1 don't know, fur I haven't usked her. I thought that 
I would tell you first." 

" You rogue of a boj', what's that you tel! me there ? 1 
don't understaiid a word of it," cried the mother. " Vou 
too !— are you also like that? Tliu good God Uiuiselt 
migljt have told n.e, and I wouldn't have believed Him. 
WTiHt's that you say ? — ^you've got a girl to help you to pull 
the cart ! A pretty busiiioss to engage her for ! Ah well,^ 
trust men afler this !" 

Thereupon Hansli put himself to recount the history ; and 
how that had happened quite by chanci.- ; and how that girl 
was just expressly made for him : a girl as neat as & clock, — 
not showy, not extravagant, — and who would draw the cart 

better even than a cow could. 



" But I hai 



t spoken to her of : 



i that 



thin^, however. All 

ihe wasn't in a hurry I 



I 



has said to me 

marry ; but if she cuuld manage it, so as 
than she was now, she wouldn't be long making up her mind. 
She knows, for that matter, very well also why she is in the 
world. Ker little brothers and sisters are growing up after 
her ; and she knows well how things go, and how the young- 
est are always made the most of, fur one never thinks of 
thanking the elder ones for the trouble they've had in bring- 
1 them u _ 

t much displease the mother ; and the mora 

expected matters, the more it all 

led to her very proper. Then she put herself to make 

ind learned that nobody knew the least harm of 

girl. They told her she did all she could to help her 

; but that with the best they could do, there wouldn't 

to fish for. 
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is willing to be nice, it will all go very well. Aussi, it must 
happen some lime or other, 1 suppose." 

" But, mother, it isn't written anywhere that it must hap- 
pen, whether or no ; and if it doesn't suit you, nothing hin- 
ders nie from leaving it all ulone." 

" Nonsense, child ; don't be a goose. Hasten thee to set 
out ; and say to that girl, that if she likes to be my daugh- 
ter-in-law, I'll take her, and be very well pleased." 

Hansli set out, and found the young girl. Once that thej 
were piiUiug together, he at his pole, and she at her cord, 
Uansli put himself to say, 

"That certainly goes as quick again when there are thus 
two cattle at the same cart. Last Saturday I went to Thun 
by myself, and dragged all the breath out oE my body." 

" Yes, I've often thought," said the young girl, "that il 
waa very foolish of you not to get somebody to help you ; 
fttl the business would go twice as easily, and you wonid 
gain twice as much." 

"What would you have?" said Hansli. "Sometimes 
one thinks too soon of a thing, sometimes too late, — one's 
always mortal.* But now it really seems to me tliat I should 
like to have somebody for a help ; if you were of the same 
mind, you would be just the good thing for me. If that 
suits vou, ril marry you." 

" Well, why not,— if you don't think me too ugly nor too 
poor?" answered the young girl. "Once you've got n 



, I could scarcely 



One always gets a 
'ou are quite good enough f for 
affairs, and 1 don't ihink you'll 



vil! be too late to despis 
fall in with a better chance 
but, aussi, of what sort ! 
me : you take care of j-ou 
treat a wife like a dog." 

" My faith, she will be as much master as 1 ; if she is not 
pleased that way, I don't know what more to do," said 
Hansli. "And for oiher matters, I don't think you'll be 
worse off with me than you have been at home. If that 
suits you, come to see us on Sunday. It's my mother who 
told me to ask you, and to say that if you liked to bo her 
daughter-in-law, she would be very well pleased." 

* " On eat toujoars homine." The proverb ia frequent among the 
French and Germans. The raodesty of it is not altogether unsy to an 
EnglUb roind, and would be totiilly incomprehensible to aa ordinary 
BL-otch one. 

t " Assez brave. " Uatranslateabie, exi^ept by the old English seme 
of the word brave, and oven that has mote reterenoe to outside show 
than the Freauh word. 
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" Liked ! But what could I want i 



submit mysel 


and take things as they come, — worse lo-day. 


better to-mor 


ow, — sometimes more sour, sometimes less. I 


never have t 


ouglit tliat a bard word maile a hole in me. 


else by this t 


me I shouldn't have had a bit of skin left as 


big as a l<reu 


zer. But, all tlie same, I must tell my people. 


&s the custom 


is. For the rest, they won't gii-e themselves 


any trouble a 


bout ibe matter. There are enough of us in 


the house: if 


any one likes to go, nobody will stop them."* 



And, aiissi, that was what happened. On Sunday the 
'oung girl really appeared at Rycbiswjl. Hansli had given 
ler very clear directions ; nor had she to ask long before 
he was told where the broom-seller lived. The motber 



made her pass a good en 
kitchen ; and would kn 
and whether she could n 
in the Bible, f for it wi 
was always they who s 
lOugh for that, 



and the affair was concluded. 



imination upon the garden and the 
•w what book of prayers she used, 
ad in the New Testament, and also 
i very bad for the children, and it 
iffered, if the mother didn't know 
The girl pleased lier, 



beauty 1 



.id she to Hansli, be- 
w about, in what she 
But all that is of no consequence. It isn't beauty 

s the pot boil; and as for money, there's 



had !■ 



she 






1 health, and work, ; 



chemises and two gowns, so that yi 
Sunday, and work-days?" 

" Oh, yes," said the young girl ; "you needn't g 
self any trouble about that. I've one chemise q 
and two good ones besides, — and four others which 



ih, who has 
e end. When one 
gets along always, 
have got two good 
n't be the same on 



n truth. 



* ToQ are to note onrefullf tbe conditioas of Beallmeat iu familj n- 
UtioDahips implied both here, and in the bride's reference, tarther od, 
to her e<>draother's cbildten. Poverty, with St. FrsDcin' pardon, is not 
always holy in its inflnence : yet a richer girl might hnve fell exactlf 
tbe same, without lieing innoceoC enough to Kay so. 

f 1 believe the reverend and eicellenC noveliitt would himHeir aiitboc- 
ixe tbe distinction : hut Hanali's mother must be Muwerable for it to 
my Evangelical readers. 
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are rather ragged. But my m 
another ; and my father, that he 
ing-shoes, and they should cost m 
I've a very nice godmother, who 
r fine ; perhaps a. saucepui 



knows? — without c^ 
thing from he: 
but they may ( 



Perfectly satisfied on both sides, but ( 
ivlioni Hansli's house, bo perfectly kept 
palace in eotnparison with her own Ik 
and scraps of leather, they separated, . 
and quit each other no more. As no soi 
objection, and the preparations were 
new shoes and a new chemise are soon 



er said T should have 
luld make me my wed- 
othing. And with that 
sure lo give me some- 



j tiiat perhaps I shall inherit some- 
day. She has some children, indeed, 



within 



.nth, Hansli i 



Thi 



And the old cart ' 
And they lived happily 



^specialty the girl, to 
in order, appeared a 
me, full of children 
ioou to meet again 
il made the slightest 
easy, — seeing that 
stitched together, — 
alone on his way to 



shall hear. 
I the present phase of 



again i 

after? 

only.i, _ 
it, this most important point, that HaiisH does not think of 
his wife as an expensive luxury, to be refused to himself 
unless under irresistible temptation. It is only the modern 
Pail-M ail-pattern Englishman who must 'abstain from the 
luxury of marriage' if he be wise. Uansli thinks of his 
wife, on the contrary, as a useful article, which he cannot 
any longer get on without. He gives us, in fact, a final 
definition of proper wifely quality, — "She will draw the 
cart better than a cow could." 



LETTER XL. 

I AM obliged to go to Italy this spring, and find, beside 
me, a mass of I'hrs material in arrear, needing various ex- 
planation and arrangement, for which I have no time. Fora 

* "Po^le a fiiie." I don't quite underBtaud the nature of this 
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herself must look to it, and my readers use their own wits in 
thinking over what she has looked to. I begin with a piece 
of Marmontely which was meant to follow, * in due time/ the 
twenty-first letter, — of which, please glance at the last four 
pages again. This following bit is from another story pro- 
fessing to give some account of Moli<^re's Misanthrope, in his 
country life, after his last quarrel with Celimdne. He calls 
on a country gentleman, M. de Laval, ^' and was received by 
him with the simple and serious courtesy which announces 
neither the need nor the vain desire of making new connec- 
tions. ' Behold,' said he, ' a man who does not surrender him- 
self at once. I esteem him the more.' He congratulated M. 
de Laval on the agreeableness of his solitude. ^ You come to 
live here,' he said to him, * far from men, and you are very 
right to avoid them.' 

^^ly Monsieur ! I do not avoid men ; I am neither so weak 
as to fear them, so proud as to despise them, or so unhappy 
as to hate them." 

This answer struck so home that Alceste was disconcerted 
by it ; but he wished to sustain his d6but, and began to sat- 
irize the world. 

'' I have lived in the world like another," said M. de Laval, 
** and I have not seen that it was so wicked. There are vices 
and virtues in it, — good and evil mingled, — I confess ; but 
nature is so made, and one should know how to accommo- 
date oneself to it." 

"On my word," said Alceste," in that unison the evil governs 
to such a point that it chokes the other." " Sir," replied the 
Viscount, " if one were as eager to discover good as evil, and 
had the same delight in spreading the report of it, — if good 
examples were made public as the bad ones almost always 
are, — do you not think that the good would weigh down the 
balance ? * But gratitude speaks so low, and indignation so 
loudly, that you cannot liear but the last. Both friendship 
and esteem arc commonly moderate in their praises ; they 

* Well said, the Viscount. People think mo a grumbler; but I 
wholly believe this,— nay, know this. The world exists, indeed, only 
by the strength of its silent virtue. 
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jmiute the modesty of honour, in praise, while resentment 
and mortification exaggerate everything they describe." 

" Monsieur," said Alceste to the Viscount, "you make mo 
desire to ihiiik us you do ; and even if the sad truth were on 
my side, your error would be preferable," "Ah, yea, without 
doubt," replied M. de Laval, "ill-humour is good for nothing, 
the fine part that it is, for a man to play, to fall into a fit of 
spite like a child ! — and why? For the mistakes of the 
circle in which one has lived, as if the whole of nature were 
in the plot against us, and responsible for the hurt we have 

" Vou are right," replied Alceste," it would be unjust to con- 
sider all men as partners in fault ; yet how many complaints 
may we not justly lodge against them, as a body ? Believe 
me, sir, my judgment of them has serious and grave motives. 
Vou will do me justice when you know me. Permit me to 
see you often ! " '" Often," said the Viscount, " will be diffi- 
cult. I have much business, and my daughter and I have our 
studies, which leave us little leisure ; but sometimes, if you 
will, let us profit by our neighbourhood, at our case, and 
without formality, for the privilege of the country is to be 
alone, when we like." 

Some days afterwards Monsieur de Laval returned hlB 
visit, and Alceste spoke to him of the pleasure that he doubt- 
less felt in making so many people happy. " It is a beautiful 
example," he said, " and, to the shame of men, a. very rare one. 
How many persons there arc, more powerful and more rich 
than you, who are nothing but a burden to their inferiors ! " 
" I neither excuse nor blame them altogether," replied M. de 
Laval. "In order to do good, one must know how to set 
about it ; and do not think that it is so easy to effect our 
purpose. It is not enough even to be sagacious ; it is needful 
also to be fortunate ; it is necessary to find sensible and 
docile persons to manage ; * and one has constantly need of 

* Well said, Viscount, agaio I So Tew people know the power of 
the tbinl Pora. If I had nnt cbaitceil t« give lesaoun in drawing to 
Octavia nill, I coiild' have tlono ucitliiag in Horflubuno, nor sho eitb«i^ 
for 11 whiie yet, I foany. 
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much address, and patience, to lead the people, naturally 
suspicious and timid, to what is really for their advantage." 
B are coiitinually made ; 



aid Alee 



"Indeed," 

but have you not conquered all these obstacles? and why 
should not others conquer them ? " " I," said M. de Laval, 
"have been tempted by opportunity, and seconded by acci- 
dent.* The people of this province, at the time that I came 
into possession of my estate, were in a condition of extreme 
distress. I did but stretch my arms to them ; they g«re 
themselves up to me in despair. An arbitrary tax had been 
lately imposed upon them, which they regarded with so 
much terror that they preferred sustaining hardships to 
making any appearance of havingweaith ; and I found, cur- 



lulating and destructive 
ire we shall be trodden 
md to-day, also.) " The 
:omen Iranbled to have 
of the evil, I addressed 



rent through the country, tbis di 
maxim, 'The more we work, the n 
down.' " (It is precisely so in Eng 
men dared not be laborious y the 
children. I went back to the souro 
myself to the man appointed for the reception of the 
tribute. ' Monsieur,' I said to him, * my vassals groan under 
the weight of the severe measures necessary to make them 
pay the tax. I wish to hear no more of them ; tell me 
what ia wanting yet to make up the payment for the year, 
and I will acquit ibe debt myself.' 'Monsieur,' replied the 
receiver, ' that cannot be.' ' Why not '/ ' said I. ' Because ii is 
not the rule.' 'What ! ia it not the rule to pay the King 
the tribute that he demands with the least expense and the 
least delay possible ?' ' Yes,' answered he, ' that would be 
enough for the King, but it would not be enough for me. 
Where should / be if they paid money down ? It is by the 
expense of tbo compulsory measures that I live ; they are 
the perquisites of my office.' To this excellent reason I had 
nothing to reply, but I went to see the head of the depart- 
ment, and obtained from him the place of receiver-general 
for my peasants. 

" ' My children,' I then said to them, (assembling them on 
* A lovely, classic, unbetterable sentence of Harmoatel'H, perfect in 
wisdom luiU modestf . 
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my return home), ' I have to announce to you that you arc in 
future to deposit in my hands the exact amount of the King''s 
tribute, and no more. There will be no more expenses, no 
more bailiff's visits. Every Sunday, at the bank of the par- 
ish, your wives shall bring; ine their savings, and insensibly 
you shnll find yourselves out of debt. Work nowj and culti- 
vate your land ; make the most of it you can ; no farther 
tux shall be laid on you. /answer for this to you— I who 
am your father. For those wiio are in arrear, I will take 
some measures tor support, or I will advance them the sum 
necessary,* and a few days at the dead time of the year, em- 
ployed in work for me, will reimburse me for my expenses.' 
This plan was agreed upon, and we have followed it ever 
since. The housewives of the village bring me their little 
oflerings ; I encourage them, and speak to them of our good 
King ; and what was an act of distressing servitude, has 
become an unoppressive act of love. 

" Finally, as there was a good deal of superfluous time, I 
established the workshop that you have seen ; it turns every- 
thing to account, and brings into useful service time which 
would be lost between the operations of agriculture : the 
prolits of it arc applied to public works. A still more pre- 
cious advantage of this establishment is its having greatly 
increased the population — more children are born, as there 
is certainty of extended means for their support." 

Now note, first, in this passage what material of loyalty 
and affection there was still in the French heart before the 
>ndly, how useless it is to be a good 
ig allows !iis officers to live upon the 
i. f And remember that the 
revolt of absolute loyalty and 
■uelty of a " good King." 



ind, a 



Revolution 

King, if th, 

cost of compulsory 

French Revolution was t 

love against the senseless 

Next, for a little specimen of the state of 
ing population; and the ''compulsory — not 

* Not for a ilividend upon it, 1 beg jon to obBerve, and Gr 
itaJ to be repaid in work. 

f Or, worse still, as our pnblio meo do, upon the coat ot » 



■es, but 
1 the cap- 
(■ Qompiil- 
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me&sureless license," under which their loyalty and love are 
placed, — here is a genuine working woman^s letter ; and if 
the reader thinks I have given it him in its own spelling that 
he may laugh at it, the reader is wrong. 

«Dear "Jfiq^ 12, 1878. 

" Wile Reading the herald to Day on the subject on 
shortor houers of Labou'' * I was Reminded of A cercoro- 
stanc* that came under my hone notis when the 10 hours 
sistom Began in the cotton mills in Lancashire I was Mind- 
ing a mesheen with 30 treds in it I was then maid to mind 
2 of 30 treds each with one shillng Advance of wages wich 
was 5* for one and 6* for tow with an increes of speed and 
with improved mecheens in A few years I was minding tow 
mecheens with tow 100 trads Each and Dubel speed for 9" 
perweek so that in our improved condation we had to turn 
out some 100 weght per day and we went as if the Devel 
was After us for 10 houers per day and with that compare- 
tive small Advance in money and the feemals have ofton 
Been carred out fainting what with the heat and hard work 
and those that could not keep up mst go and make room 
for a nother and all this is Done in Christian England and 
then we are tould to Be content in the station of Life in 
wich the Lord as places us But 1 say the Lord never Did 
place us there so we have no Right to Be content o that 
Right and not might was the Law yours truely C. H. S." 



Next to this account of Machine-labour, here is one of 
Hand-labour, also in a genuine letter, — this second being to 
myself ; (I wish the other had been also, but it was to one 
of my friends.) 

'' Beckgniiam, Kent, 

''Sept. 24,1873. 

"That is a pleasant evening in our family when we read 
and discuss the subjects of Fors Clavigera, and we fre- 
quently reperusc them, as for instance, within a few days, 
your August letter. In page 16 I was much struck by the 
notice of the now exploded use of the spinning wheel. My 
mother, a Cumberland woman, was a spinner, and the whole 

* These Rmall " powers** of terminal letters in some of the words 
are very curious. 
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prcicess, from the fine thread that passed through her notable 
fingers, and the weaving into linen by an old cottager — a 
very 'Silas Marner,' — to the bleaching on the orchard grass, 
was well known to my sister* and myself, when children. 

" When I married, part of the linen that I look to my new 
home was my mother's spioDing, and one line table-cloth was 
my grandmother's. What factory, Kith its thousand apimlles, 
and chemical bleaching poicders, can send out such linen at 
that, which lasted three generations f f 

"I should not have troubled you with these remarks, had 
I not at the moment when I read your paragraph on hand- 
spinning, received a letter from my daughter, now for a time 
resident in Coburg (a friend of Octavia Hill's), which bears 
immediately on the subject. I have therefore ventured to 
transcribe it for your perusal, believing that the picture she 
draws from life, beautiful as it is for its simplioity, may 
give you a moment's pleasure." 

" CoBDRa, 8«pL 4, 1873. 

"On Thursday I went to call on Frau L.; she was not in ; 
so I went to her mother's, Frau E., knowing that I should 
find her there. They were all sitting down to afternoon 
cofTee, and asked me to join them, which I gladly did. 1 
had my work-basket with me, and as they were all at work, 
it was pleasant to do the same thing. Hildigard was there ; 
in fact she lives there, to take care of Frau E. since she had 
her fall, and stiffened her ankle, a year ago. Hildigard took 
her spinning, and tied on her white apron, filled the Httlo 
brass basin of the spinning-wheel with water, to wet her fin- 
gers, and set the wheel a-purring. I had never seen the pro- 
cess before, and It was very pretty to see her, with her white 
fingers, and to hear the little low sound. It ia quite a pity, 
1 think, ladies do not do it in England, — it is so pretty, and 
far nicer work than crotchet, and so on, when it is finished. 
Hiis sofi linen made by hand ia «o superior to any that you 
get now. Presently the four children came in, and the 
great hunting dog, Feldraan; and altogether I thought, as 
dear little Frau Ei sat sewing in her arm-chair, and her old 
sister near her at her knitting, and Hildigard at her spin- 
ning, while pretty Frau I., sewed at her little girl's stuff- 
skirt, — all in the old-fashioned room full of old furniture, 
and hung round with miniatures of still older dames and 
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officers. In, to our eyes, strangle stiff costumes, that it was a 
most charming scene, and one I enjoyed as much as going 
to the theatre, — which I did in the evening." 

A most charming scene, my dear lady, I have no doubt; 
just what Hengler's Circus was, to me, this Christmas. Now 
for a little more of the charming scenery outside, and far 

■' 12, TttRSTALL Terracb, Sonderlasd, 
-HtA Feb., 18T4. 

" My dear Sir, — The rice famine is down upon us in ear- 
nest, and finds our wretched 'administration' unprepared — 
a ministration unto death ! 

"It can carry childish gossip 'by return ot post' into 
every village in India, but not food ; no, not food even for 
mothers and babes. So far has our scientific and industrial 
progress attained. 

"To-night conies news that hundreds of deaths from star- 
vation have already occurred, and that even high-caste 
women are working on the roads ; — no food from stores of 
ours except at the price of degrading, health-destroyine', 
and perfectly useless toil. God help the uation responsibla 
for this wickedness ! 

" Dear Mr, Ruskin, you wield the most powerful pen in 
England, can you not shame us into some sense of duty, 
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, as far as I km 
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feeling? [Certainly not. My 
ibody ever minds a word I say, 
are a great comfort to me, but 
'l even know how to spin, poor 



:ept a 
can't do a 
little lilies !'] 

" I observe that the Daily Xews of to-day is horrified at 
the idea that Disraeli should dream of appropriating any 
part of the surplus revenue to the help of India in this 
calamity [of course], and even the Spectcttor calls that a 
'dangerous ' policy. ,So far is even ' the conscience of the 
Press' [What next V] corrupted by the dismal science. 

" 1 am, yours truly." 

So far the third Fors has arranged matters for me ; but I 
must put a stitch or two into her work. 

Look back to my third letter, for March, 1871, page 31. 
You see it is said thero that the French war and its issues 
were none of Napoleon's doing, nor Count Bismarck's; that 
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tiie mischief in them was St. Louis's doing ; and the good, 
Buch as it waa, the rough father of Frederick the Great's 
doing. 

Tlie father of Frederick the Great was an Evangelical 
divine of the strictest orthodoxy, — very fond of beer, bacon, 
and tobacco, and entirely resolved to have his own way, 
tiupposing, as pure Evungelicul people always do, that his 
own way was God's also. It happened, however, for the 
good of Germany, that this King's own way, to a great 
(extent, was God's also, — (wo will look at Carlyle's state- 
ment of that fact another day,) — and accordingly he main- 
tained, and the ghost of him, — with the help of his son, 
whom he had like to have shot as a disobedient and dis- 
sipated character, — maintains to this day in Germany, such 
sacred domestic life as that of which you have an account in 
the above letter. Which, in peace, is entirely happy, for its 
own part ; and, in war, irresistible. 

'Entirely blessed' I had written first, too carelessly; 1 
have had to scratch out the 'blessed' and put in 'happy.' 
For blessing is only for the meek and merciful, and a 
German cannot bo either; he does not understand even the 
meaning of the words. Tn that is the intense, irreconcilahlo 
difference between the French and German natures. A 



Frenchman is selfish only when 
a German, selfish in the purest s 
A Frenchman is arrogant oi 
quantity of learning ever make 
says Albert Durer of his own wi 



he i 



e and lustful ; but 
■irtue and morality. 



igno. 



but 



1 modest. " Sir," 
rk, [and he is the roodestest 
German I know,) " it cannot be better done." Luther se- 
renely damns the entire gospel of St. James, because St. 
James happens to be not precisely of his own opinions. 

Accordingly, when the Germans get command of Lom- 
bardy, they bombard Venice, steal her pictures, (which they 
can't understand a single touch of,) and entirely ruin the 
country, morally and physically, leaving behind them misery, 
vice, and intense hatred of themselves, wherever their ac- 
cursed feel have trodden. They do precisely the same thing 
by France, — crush her, rob her, leave her in misery of rage 
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and shame ; and return home, smacking their lip8| and sing^ 
ing Te Deums. 

But when the French conquer England, their action upon 
it is entirely beneficent. Gradually, the country, from a nest 
of restless savages, becomes strong and glorious ; and having 
good material to work upon, they make of us at last a nation 
stronger than themselves. 

Then the strength of France perishes, virtually, through 
the folly of St. Louis ; — her piety evaporates, her lust gathers 
infectious power, and the modern Cite rises round the Sainta 
Chapelle. 

It is a woful history. But St. Louis does not perish self- 
ishly ; and perhaps is not wholly dead yet, — whatever Gari- 
baldi and his red-jackets may think about him, and their 
* Holy Republic' 

Meantime Germany, through Geneva, works quaintly 
against France, in our British destiny, and makes an end of 
many a Sainte Chapelle, in our own sweet river islands. Read 
Froude's sketch of the Influence of the Reformation on Scot-> 
tish Character, in his Short Studies on Ghreat Subfecta, And 
that would be enough for you to think of, this month ; but as 
this letter is all made up of scraps, it may be as well to finish 
with this little private note on Luther's people, made last week. 

Ath March, 18T4. — I have been horribly plagued and mis- 
guided by evangelical people, all my life ; and most of all 
lately ; but my mother was one, and my Scotch aunt ; and I 
have yet so much of the superstition left in me, that I can't 
help sometimes doing as evangelical people wish, — for all I 
know it comes to nothing. 

One of them, for whom I still have some old liking left, 
sent me one of their horrible sausage-books the other day, 
made of choppcd-uj) Bible ; but with such a solemn and 
really pathetic adjuration to read a *text' every morning, 
that, merely for old acquaintance' sake, I couldn't refuse. It 
is all one to me, now, whether I read my Bible, or my Homer, 
at one leaf or another ; only I take the liberty, pace my 
evaij^rclical friend, of looking up the contexts if I happen not 
to know them. 
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Now I was very much beaten and overtired yesterday, 
chieHy owing to a week of black fog, spent in looking over 
the work of days and people long since dead ; and my 'text' 
tbis morning was, " Deal courageously, and the Lord do that 
which seemeth Him good." It sounds a very saintly, submis- 
sive, and useful piece of advice ; but I was not quite sure 
who gave it ; and it was evidently desirable to ascertain tliat. 

For, indeed, it chances to be given, not by a saint at all, 
but by quite one of the most self-willed people on record in 
any history, — about the last in tho world to let the Lord do 
that which seemed Him good, if he could help it, unless it 
seemed just as good to himself also, — Joab the son of Zeruiah. 
The son, to wit, of David's eUlest sister ; who, finding that it 
seemed good to the Lord to advance the soil of David's 
younger sister to a place of equal power witii himself, un- 
hesitatingly smites his thriving young cousin under the fifth 
rib, while pretending to kiss him, and leaves him wallowing 
in blood in the midst of the highway. But we have no record 
of the pious or resigned expressions, lie made use of on that 
occasion. We have no record, either, of several other matters 
one would have liked to know about these people. How it is, 
for instance, that David has to make a brother of Saul's 
son ; — getting, as it seems, no brotherly kindness — nor, more 
wonderful yet, sisterly kindness — at his own fireside. It is 
like a German story of the seventh son— or the seventh 
bullet — as far as the brothers are concerned ; but these 
sisters, had they also no love for their brave young shepherd 
brother ? Did they receive no countenance from him when ho 
was king? Even for Zerulah's sake, might he not on his 
death-bed have at least allowed the Lord to do what seemed 
Hini good with Zeruiah's son, who had so well served him in 
his battles, (and so quietly in the matter of Baihsheba,) in- 
stead of charging the wisdom of Solomon to lind some subtle 
way of preventing his hoar head from going down to the 
grave in peace? My evangelical friend will of course desire 
me not to wish to be wise above that which is written. I am 
not to ask even who Zeruiah's husband was? — nor whether, 
in the Weat-end sense, he was her husband at all?— Well ; 
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but if I only want to be wise up to the meaning of what is 
written ? I find, indeed, iiotliing whatever said of David*s 



elder sister's lovej 
in this ' 

3 ItllNl, 



; — but, of hia younger s 
vangelical Book-ldo), in 
an Israelite, and iii ar 



r's lover, I find 
place, that his 
er that it was 
> matter; Israelite 



Jether, the Ishmaelite. Iihra or.Iethei 
or Ishmaelite, perhaps matters not much ; 
great deal that you should know that this is an ill written, 
and worse trans-written, human history, and not by any 
means 'Word of God'; and that whatever issues of life, 
divine or human, there may be in it, for you, can only begot 
by searching it ; and not by chopping it up into small bits 
and swallowing it like pills. What a trouble there is, for in- 
stance, just now, in all manner of people's minds, about Sun- 
day keeping, just because these evangelical people Kill em aU 



tirely indigestible 
r Bibles honestly and ut- 
ind by the consequences, 
'faith.' In the first place, 
r place in your brains to do 
1 the Sabbath as a .Tew, or 



low their bits of texts i 
without chewing them. Read yoi 
terly, my scrupulous friends, and si 
— if you have what true men call ' 
determine clearly, if there is 
it, whether you mean to observe 
the day of the Resurrection, as a Christian. Do either thor- 
oughly ; YOU can't do both. It you choose to keep the ' Sab- 
n defiance of your great prophet, St. Paul, keep the 
ons too, and the other fasts and feasts of the .lewish 
It even so, remember that the Son of Man is Lord of 
ind that not only it is lawful to do good 
'ul, in the strength of what you call keep- 
\/ Holy, to do Evil on other six days, and make 
those unholy ; and, finally, that neither new-moon keeping, 
nor Sabbath keeping, nor fasting, nor praying, will In anywise 
help an evangelical city like Edinburgh to stand in the judg- 
ment higher than Gomorrah, while her week-day arrange- 
ments tor rent from her lower orders are as follows : • — 



hath,' 



the Sabbath also, 
upon it, but unlai 



• NoUa on Old Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas, ISOll. TliingB 
ma; possibly have mended iu same respects in the last Rve fcaig, bal 
the; have oBsured); , in tlie country villager, got teufold worn. 
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"We entered the first room by descending two steps. It 
seemed to be an old coal-cellar, with an earthen floor, shining 
in many places from damp, and from a greenish ooze which 
drained through the wall from a noxious collection of garhage 
outside, upon whicli a small window could have looked had 
it not have been filled up witii brown paper and rags. There 
was no grate, but a small fire scnouldered on the floor, s.ur- 
rounded by heaps of ashes. The roof was unceiled, the walls 
were rough and broken, tlie only light came in from the open 
door, which let in unwholesome smells and sounds. No cow 
or horse could thrive in such a ho!e. It was abominable. It 
measured eleven feet by six feet, and the rem was \0d. per 

H my eyes became accustomed to 
1 plenishings consisted of an old 
ne on the top of it for a. table, a 
iron pot. A very ragged girl, 
nia, stood among the ashes doing 
een inside a school or church. 
Jo Hiiyihitig, but 'did for her fa- 
!ap of straw, partly covered with 
in which father, son, and daugh- 
vith rheumatism and sore legs, was 
I heap of filthy rags. He had 
ew Town,' but seemed not very 
likely to recover. It looked as if the sick man had crept 
in;o his dark, damp lair, just to die of hopelessneaa. The 
father was past work, but ' sometimes got an odd job to do.' 
The sick man had supported the three. It was hard to be 
godly, impossible to be cleanly, impossible to be healthy in 

"The next room was entered by a low, dark, impeded 
passage about twelve feet long, too filthy to be traversed 
without a light. At tiie extreiniiy of this was a dark wind- 
ing stair which led up to four superincumbent stories of 
crowded subdivided rooms ; and bflyond this, to the right, a 
pitch-dark passage with a ' room ' on either side. It was not 
possible to believe that the most grinding greed could ex- 
tort money from human beings for the tenancy of such dens 
&s those to which this passage led. They were lairs into 
which a starving dog might creep to die, but nothing mora. 
Opening a dilapidated door, we found ourselves in a recess 
nearly s\x feet high, and nine feet in length by five in breadth. 
It was not absolutely dark, yet matches aided our itivestiga- 
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tioiis even at noonday. There was an earthen floor full of 
holes, in some of which water had collected, The walls were 
black and rotten, and alive with woodlioe. There was no 
grate. The rent paid for this evil den, which was only ven- 
tilated by the chiintiey, is ]s. per week, or £3 Vig. annually! 
The occupier was a mason's labourer, with a wife and three 
children. He had come to Edinburgh in search of work, and 
could not Afford a 'higher rent.' The wife said that her 
husband took the ' wee drap.' So would the President of 
the Teraperaiipe League himself if he were hidden away in 
BUch a hole. The contents of this lair on our first visit were 
a great heap of ashes and other refuse in one corner, some 
damp musty straw in another, a broken box in the third, with 
a, battered tin pannikin upon it, and nothnig else of any kind, 
saving two small children, nearly nude, covered with running 
eores, and pitiable from some eye disease. Their hair was 
not long, but felted into wisps, and aliro with vermin. When 
we went in they were sitting among the ashes of an extinct 
lire, and blinked at the light from our matches. Here a 
neiglibour said they sat all day, unless their mother was 
merciful enough to turn them into the gutter. We were 
there at eleven the following night, and found the motherj a 
decent, tidy body, at ' /la/ne.' There was a small fire then, 
but no other light. She complained of little besides the 
darkness of the house, and said, in a tone of dull discontent, 
she supposed it was 'as good as such aa they could expect in 
Edinburgh.' " 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



To MT great anti-if action, I am nnkcd by a pleaaaut correspondeDt. 
where aad wliat the jiiature of tUe Princess's Uream is. Uigb ii]!. in an 
out-of-tlie-vray curnor of the Academy of Venice, seen by no lann — not 
wonum ueilber, — of nil piatarea in Earope the onu 1 sbonld choose for 
a gift, if a faiiy queen ((ave me chojoe, — Victor Cnrpaccio'a ' ' Vision of 
Bt. Ureala." 

The folloiriBg letter, from the Slaiulnrd, is worth preserving ; — 

Sir. — For dome time past the destniction of tons of young fry — viK., 
Bolmoa, turbot, trout, solfs. cod, whiting, cto., — in fiiot, every iish 
that is to be found iu the Thames, — has been enormous I beg 
leave to say that it is now worse than ever, inaBmouh as larger nets, 
and an iDcreaacd namber of Ibeiu. are used, and the trade bau com- 
menced a month curlier than usual, ttowi the peculiarity of the 

At this time there are, at one jiart of the river, four or five vessels at 
■work, which iu one tide oatah thiee tons of fry ; this is sifted aud 
picked over by hand, and about thrrn per cent, of fry ia all that can be 
picked out small enough for the Loudon market. The rpmainder of 
course dies during Ibe process, and Is thrown overboard t Does the 
London cODBunier realize the fact that at leant thirty tons a week of 
young fry are thus sacrificed V Do Londoners know that under the 
name of "whitebait" they eat a mixture largely composed of sprat fry, 
a Ssh which at Christmas cost 9(/. a bushel, but which now fetches 2(. a 
qnart. which is £■? 4«. a bushel? (I'rice regulated by Demand and 
Supply, you observe I — J. R. ) It is bad enough that so many young 
aaliiion and trout are trapped anrl utterly wnsted in these nels ; but is 
it fair towardH the public thus to diminisli their supply of useful and 
cheap food ^ 

Mr. Fiiink Bucktand would faint, were he to see the whoIesn]e Ae- 
straction of young fry off Southend (on one fishing-ground onlyl. I 
may truly say that the fishermen themselvci are ashamed of the havoo 
they are making — well tboy may be ; but who ia to blame ? 

I have the honour to be, etc, 

Feb. 23. PiBclCtn.ua, 

The following note, written loog before the last Fotk on fish, bears 
on some of the same matters, and may aa well find place now. Of the 
Bishop to whom it Bllu(la-=. I have also something' to say in next, or 
next, Fora. The note itself releis to what I suid about the defence of 
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i^iiona to evangelicail divines. 
Elwyn belongs to ; nor did I 

I bave been Burprised, lOnce. 
he writes with the [icccisii pomposity ol 
aud fatalleat forma of falbur; whiuh are 



" There » an unhappy wretch of a clerByman 1 road of in the papers 
— apendiug bin lite induHtriuuJy in nhowiiig tbe meaniieBaof Aleiauder 
Pope— nnd bow Alexander Po|Je cringed, and lied. He cringed— yes — 
to hlB frienda ;— nor is any man good for much wbo will not play 
■pauiel to bU frieod, or bis mistress, on occasion ;^to how many more 
Uian their friendit do average olergytneu eriDj;e V 1 hare had a Bishop 
go round tbe Royal Academy even with mt, — pretending he liked paint- 
ing, when he was eternally incupable of knowing anything wbattier 
atfout it. Pope lied also — uIbh. yes, for his vanity's aake. Very wohll. 
But he did not pass the whole of his life in trying to anticipate, or ap 
propriale. or eftace. other people's di!u:overieB, as your modem men 
of Bcicnce do ho often; and for lying— any average parUzan of religious 
dognm tells more lies in hin pulpit in defence of what in bis bsart he 
koowH to be indefensible, on any given Sunday, than Pope did IB hi* 
whole life. Nay, bow often is your clergyman himself nothing bnt a 
lie rampant— in the true old sense of the word, — creeping up into his pul- 
pit pretending that he is there aa a messengfr of God. when be really 
took tbe place that be might be able to marry a pretty girl, and live 
like a ' gentlemnn' an be thinks. Alas ! how infinitely more of a gen- 
tleman it he would but hold bia foolish tongue, and get a living hon- 
eatly^by atrcet-a weeping, or any other useful ocenpation — instead of 
evceeping the dust of bis own thougbta into puoples eyes — as thia 
■ biographer.' " 

I shalt have a good deal to say about human madness, in the coqtbs 
of F<iri ; the following letter, concerning the mach less misohievona 
rabies of Dogs, is, however, also valuable. S'ote especially ila closing 
paragraph. I omit a sentence here and there which seem to me 



" On tho Tth June last there appeared in the Maedenfitid Guardian 
newspaper a letter on Rabies and the muzzling and confining of Dogs, 
signed ' Beth-Oi'lcrt.' That uommnnioation contained Aeveral facia 
and opinioos relating to the disease; the possible causes of the snms; 
aud the uselesaiiess and craelty of muzzling aud oonbnement as a pre- 
ventive to it. The firat-nameri unnatural practice ha/i been condemned 
(as was there shown) by nolens euthority than tbe leading medical joar- 
nal of England, — ^which has termed muiiling ' ii great jrraetiail niintakt, 
and one ahieh cannot faS. to liatr. aa iiijurmit effect bolh upon tJit htiittk 
and temper of dog» ; fur, aUAimgh rabies if n dreddfitl thing, dogi ought 
not, liny more t/iaa men, to be eonatantiy trealeil ii» creatarca likely to go 

" Thia information and judgment, however, seem Insufficient to oon. 
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viDce some minds, even althoiiKii thef have no obaervations nr nrgu- 
menla to urge iu oppositioD. 1l majr bo useful to tlie public to bring 
torwurd na opinion on the merits of tbat letter expressed b; the late 
Thomas Tnrner. of Manchester, who was not only a raeraber of the 
Council, but one of the ablest, and luont experieuoed surgeons ia Eu- 
rope. The worda of ho eminent a profeaaionaJ man cannot but be oou- 
aideced valuable, and must have wei|{ht wiib the eensible and sincere ; 
tho<it;b on men of an opposite character all evidence, all reason, ia too 
often utt«rlj cait away. 

" ' MosLET yTitEBT, J-iiie H, 1873. 

" ■ Dear , — Thanks foe jonr sensible letter. It contains great 

and Wnrf truths, and such as hums ^ .. ... 

jon write aboat there is a large ai 
the profession, 

" 'Thomas Tuknek.' 

" In a<ldition to the foregoing statement of the founder of the Man- 
chester Koyal School of Medicine and Surgerf. the opinion shall now 
be given of one of the best veterinarians in London, who, writing on the 
above letter in the Macdeiifitid Ouardiaii., — ohsersed, ' WUk regiird to 
S/oiir piper on muaiing dogi, Ifed cerlaia from observation that the t«- 
ttraint put upon Uteiit by the miazle it prod'ifline of mil, iiiul hot a ten- 
dtiiey toeautefiti^ eto.' 

" Babies, originally spontaneona, was ptobably created, like many 
other evils which amict humanity, by the viciousness, ignorance, and 
selfishness of man himself, ' Jfun'v iii/i ui/tiinitg ta man makmi anint- 
ia» tfioiuaiulM inonrn,' — wrote the great peasant and national poet of 
Scotland. He would have uttered even a wider and more embracing 
tmlb had be said, man's inbumnuity to his fdioic-erailurea makes 
countless millions mourn. Kabies is most prevalent amongst the 
breeds of dogs bred and maintained tor the atrocious sports at ' the 
pit ; ' they ore likewise the most dangerous when viotims to that dread- 
ful malady. Moreover, dogs kept to vrorry other animals are also 
among those moat liable to the disease, and the most to be feared when 
mad. But, on the other hand, dogs who live as the friends and com- 
panions of men of true humanity, and never exposed to annoyance or 
ill-treatment, remain jrentle and affectionate even under the excruciat- 
ing agonies of this dira disease, Delabere Blaine, first an army sur- 
geon and subsequently the greatest veterinarian of this or probably of 
any other nation, tells us in his Canine Palh'iiogi/. — 

■■ ■ It will sensibly affect any one to witness the earnest, imploring 
look I have often seen from the unhappy sufferers under this dreadful 
malady. The strongest attachment has lieen manifested to those around 
during their utmost siifferinffs ; and the parched tongue has been carried 
over the bands and feet of those who noticed them, with more than 
usual fondness. This diapositioi 
life, — in many cases, without oi 
iHte. or to do the smallest harm.' 

" Here is another inslance of 
■hall be measured lo you again.' 
recoib, like a viper, ultimately c 
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" When u mad dog bitea maiij people, he Bometinies quita BcoreH for 
ft long, loug aneur of brutolltiet, iusolls, and oppresgloii Inflicted upon 
him bf the baaSF portion of mankind ; — thu hafd blow, the savage kick, 
the load cone, the vile umojrancv. the insulting word, the Btarriug meal, 
the carrion food, the shortened chain, the rotten etiaw, the dirty kenod 
(appropriate name), tha bitter winter's night, the parching heat of nun- 
mer. the daJl and dreary years of hopeleaa impriBonment, the thonaand 
■tchea wbioh patient merit of the unworthy takes, are represented, cul- 
minate there ; nud the oup man hoe poisoned, man is forced to drink. 

" All these miseries nre often, too often, the lot of thii most affec- 
tionate creature, who has truly been culled * our faithfnl friend, gallant 
protector, and ueeful servant.' 

" No muizling. murder, or incareeratiou tyrannicuJij inflicted on this 
much -en during, much -insulted slave by his nia«ter. will ever extirpate 
rabien. No abuse of the woodroos ireature lieoeflcently bestowed by 
the Omniscient oud Alm^hty ou ungrateful man, to be the friend of the 
poor and the guardian of the rich, will ever extirpate rabiea Heicy 
and justice would be]|i us much more. 

" In many lands the diseaite it utterly unkoowa. In the land of 
I^ypt, for ciample, where dogs swarm in all tlie towns and villages. 
Tet the follower of Mohammed, more humane than the follower of 
Christ, — to our shnmo be it Rpoken, — neither imprisons, mnzztea, net 
mniders them, England, it is believed, never passed suoh on Act of 
Parliament as this before the present cenlnty. Tbeie U, certainly, in 
the laws oC Canute a punishment awarded to the man whose dog went 
mad, and by his negligence wandered up and down the countiy. A ^r 
more sensible measure than our own. Canute punished the man, not 
the ibtg. Also, in Edward the Third's reign, nil owners of fighting dogs 
whose dogs were found wanderii^ abont the streets of London were 
Gned. Very different species of lejjislation from the brainless or brutnl 
Dog's Act of 1871, passed bj a number of men, not One of whom it is 
probable either knew or cared to know nnytbing of the nature of the 
creature they legiidated about ; not even that he perspires, not by means 
of his akin, but performs this vital function by means of his tongue, and 
that to muule him ia tantamount to coating the skin of a man all over 
with paint or gutta-percha. Such selfl.^hness and cruelty in this age 
appears to give evidence towards proof of the assertion made by oar 
greatest writer ou Art, — that ' we are now getting cruel in our avarice.' 
— ' our btarLe, of iron and clay, have hurled the Bible in the fitee of our 
God, and fallen down to grovel before Mammon.'— If not, how is it that 
we can HO nbuBO one of the Supremo's most choicest works, — ^a creature 
sent to be man's friend, and whose devotion so often ' puta to sharae all 
huiann atlauhmeots ? ' 

■■ We are reaping what we hnve sown : Itahiea certainly ssema on the 
increase in this district,— in whose neighbourhood, it is stated, mnizUng 
was first practised. It may spread more widely if we force a crop. The 
beat way to check it. is to do onr cluty to the noble creature the Almighty 
has entrusted to us, and treat hira with the humanity and affection be 
so eminently deserves. To deprive bimoC liberty and excrcifia; to chain 
him like a felon ; to debar him from acceea to hia natural medicine ; to 
prevent him from following the overpowering inatincts of his being and 
the laws of Nature, is conduct revolting to reoiiou at^d religion. 
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" The disease of Rabies comeB on by degrees, not anddenly. Itg 
symptoiua oan easily be read. Were knowledge more dilfuwd, peo[ile 
would know tbe approiLCh of the malady, and take timely pcecaiitiomt. 
To do OS we now do,— namely, drive the unhappy L-renturea insane, into 
BD Bgouiiing sickDCHs by aheer ignorauoe oi inbumiiiiit;, and tben. be- 
csnse one ia ill. tie up tbe raoutliH of the healthy, and unuaturolly 
restrain oil tbe reat. is it not tbe conduct of idiots rather than of reason- 
able beings ? 

" Why all this hubbub about a disense which caiu 
than almost any other ctimplaint known, and wboee fatal effects ci 
almost every cane, be surely and certainly prevented by a Rurgeon? If 
our lawgivers uud lawmakers iwho, by tbe way, although tbe House of 
Commons is crowded with lawyers, do not in these times draw Acts of 
Parliament so that they can be romprehended, without the heavy coat 
of going to a superior court,) wish to save human life, let them educate 
the hearts OS well aa heads of Englishmen, and give more attention to 
boiler aod colliery explosiona. railway amnshes, and rotten Ehi|ia ; tu iba 
overcrowding and misery of the poor ; to tbe adulteration of food and 
medicioeB, Also, to dirt, municipal (stupidity, and neglect ; by which 
one city alone, Manchester, loses annually above three thousand lives. 
" I am, your bumble servant, 

" Bbth-Gbi.KBT." 
Vol. a— 13 
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1 FIKD there are still prim; 
Bible still to see blue sky in 
It was entirely pure aa 1 dro 
Hill gate, bound for Cauri 



Pabw, I»[ Apr&, 1874 

. in Kent, and that it 



London in the early morning, 
■ e down past ray old Denmark 
ni Street Station, on Mondav 
now on me for evennore, that 
used to open gladly enough when I carae back to it from 
work in Italy. Now, father and mother and nurse all dead, 
and the roses of the spring, prime or late— what are they to 

But I want to know, rather, what they are to you ? What 
have i/oii, workers in England, to do with April, or May, or 
June either; your tnill-wheels go no faster for the sunshine, 
do they? and you can't get more smoke up the chimneys 
because more sap goes up the trunks. Do you so much as 
know or care who May was, or her son. Shepherd of the 
heathen souls, so despised of you Christians? Nevertheless, 
I have a word or two to say to you in the light of the haw- 
thorn blossom, only you must read some rougher ones first. 
I have printed the June J^ors together with this, because I 
want you to read the June one first, only the substance of it 
is not good for the May-iirae ; but read it, and when you 
get to near the end, where it speaks of the distinctions be- 
tween the sins of the hot heart and the cold, come back to 
this, for I want you to think in the flush of May what 
strength is in the flush of the heart also. You will find that 
in all my late books (during the last ten years) I have 
summed the needful virtue of men under the terms of gen- 
tleness and justice ; gentleness being the virtue which dis- 
tinguishes gentlemen from ciiurls, and justice that which 
distinguishes honest men from rogues. Xow gentleness 
may be defined as the Habit or State of Love ; the ReJ 
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Carita of Giotto (see account of her in Letter VII) ; and 
un^enlleness or clown ishness, tho opposite State or Habit 
of Lust. 

Now there are three great loves that rule the souls of men ; 
the love of what is lovely in creatures, and of what is lovely 
in things, n.nd what is lovely in report. And these three 
loves have each their relative corruption, a lust — the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, nnd the pride of life. 

And, H8 I have just said, a geiilieman ia distinguished 
from a churl by the purity of sentiment lie can reach in all 
these three passions : by his imaginative love, as opposed to 
lust ; his itnaginative possession of wealth as opposed to 
avarice ; his imaginative desire of honour as opposed to 

And it ia quite possible for the siinplcsC workman or 
labourer for whom I write to understand what the feelings 
of a gentleman are, and share them, if he will ; but the 
crisis and horror of this present time are that its deaire ot 
money, and the fulness of luxury dishonestly attainable by 
common persons, are graditaliy making churls of all men ; 
and the nobler passions are not merely disbelieved, but even 
the conception of ihem seems ludicrous to the impotent churl 
mind ; so that, to take only so poor an instance of them as 
my own life — because I have passed it in almsgiving, not in 
fortune hunting ; because I have laboured always for the 
honour of others, not my own, and have chosen rather to 
make men look to Turner and Luini than to form or exhibit 
the skill of my own hand ; because I have lowered my rents, 
and assured the comfortable lives of my poor tenants, instead 
of taking from them all I could force for the roofs they 
needed ; because I love a wood-walk better than a London 
street, and would rather watch a seagull fly than shoot it, 
and rather hear a tiirush sing than eat it ; finallt-, because I 
never disobeyed my mother, because I have honoured all 
women with solemn worship, and have been kind even to the 
unthankful and the evil, therefore the hacks of English art 
and literature wag their heads at me, and the poor wretch 
who pawns the dirty linen of his soul daily for a bottle of 
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reverence for womaiiiiood which, even through all the cruel- 
ties of the Middlo Ages, developed itself with increasing 
power until the thirteenth oentury, and became consutnniated 
in the imagination of tho Madonna, which ruled over alt the 
highest arts and purest thoughts of that age- 
To the conimoTi Protestant mind the dignities ascribed to 
the Madonna have been always a violent offence ; ihoy aro 
one of the parts of the Catholic faith which are openest to 
reasonable dispute, and least comprehensible by the average 
realistic and materialist temper of tlie Reformatioti. But 
after the most careful examination, neither as adversary nor 
as friend, of the influences of Catholicism for good and evil, 
1 am persuaded that the worship of the Madonna has been 
one of its noblest and most vital graces, and has never been 
otherwise than productive of true holiness of life and purity 
of character. I do not enter into any question as to the 
truth or fallacy of the idea ; I no more wish to defend the 



historical c 
of at. Micl 




3al position of the Madonna than that 
r St. Christopher ; but 1 am certain that to 
, belief ill, and contemplation of, the 
characters ascribed to the heavenly hierarchies, we must 
ribe the highest results yet achieved in human nature and 
that it is neither Madonna worship nor saint worship, but the 
evangelical self- worship and liell-worship — gloating, with an 
imagination as unfounded as it is foul, over the torments of 
led, instead of the glories of the blest,— which have 
in reality degraded the languid powers of Christianity to 
their present state of shame and reproach. There has prob- 
ably not been an innocent cottage homo throughout the 
length and breadth of Europe during the whole period of vital 
which the imagined presence of the Madonna 
)• to the humblest duties, and comfort 
3 the sorest trials of the Uvea of women ; and every bright- 
Bt and loftiest achievement of the arts and strength of man- 
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hood has been the fulfilment of the assured prophecy of the 
poor Israelite maiden, " lie that is mig;hty hath magnified 
me, and Holy is His name." What we are about to substi- 
tute for such magnifying in our modern wisdom, let the 
reader Judge from two slight things that chanced to be no- 
ticed by me in my walk round Paris. 1 generally go first to 
Our Lady's Church, for though the towers and most part of 
the walls are now merely the modern model of the original 
building, much of the portal sculpture is still genuine, and 
especially the greater part of the lower arcades of the north- 
west door, where the common entrance is. I always held 
these such valuable pieces of tiie tiiirteenth century work 
that I had them cast, in mass, some years ago, brought away 
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And Excura 
Excursions to the Battle-fields round Paris. 
A four-horse coach with an Etipliah guide starts dailv 
from Notre Dame Cathedral, at lOJ a n. for Versailles, by 
the Bois de Boulogne, St. Cloud, Montretout, and Ville 
d'Avray. Back in Paris at 5J p m. Fares must he secured 
one day in advance at the entrance of Notre Dame. 

The Manager, H. du Larin." 

"Magnificat anima mea Dominum, quia respexit liumili- 
tatem ancillse Snie." Truly it seems to be time that God 
should again regard the lowliness of His handmaiden, now 
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tiiat she lias becoroe keeper cf the coach ofSce for excur- 
sioiia to Verssillea. The arrangement becomes still more 
perfect in the objects of this Christian joyful pilgrimuge 
i^from Canterburj- as it wore, instead of to it), tLo " Battle- 
fields round Paris ! " 

From Notre Darne I walked back into the livelier parts of 
the city, though in no very lively mood ; but recovered 
some tranquillity in the Marche aux fleura, which is a pleas- 
ant spectacle in April, and then made some circuit of the 
Boulevards, where, aa the thinl Fors would have It, I 
suddenly came in view of one of the temples of the modern 
BUperatition, which is to replace Mariolatry. For it seems 
that human creatures must imagine something ( 
Apotheosis, and the Assumptii 
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matter being- held 
of some other power follows 
i accordingly is one of the 
of Spring, which replace now 
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n a white sheet, dependent at 
entrance to the fur shop of 



the "Compagnie Anglo-Russe." 

"I.e printemps s'annonce avec son gracieus cortfcge de 
rayons et de fleurs. Adieu, I'hiver ! C'en est bion fini 1 Et 
cependant il faut que toutes cea fourrures soient enlev 
vendues, donnees, dans ces 6 jours. C'est one aubaine 
eaperOe, un placement fabuleux ; car, quon 
la fourrure vraie, la belle, la riche, a toujoi 
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t pou. 
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"Unto Adam also, and to hia wife, did the Lord God 
make coats of skins and clothed them." 

The Anglo-Russian company having now superseded 
Divine labour in such matters, you have also, instead of the 
grand old Dragon-Devil with his "Ye shall be as Gods, 
knowing good and evil," only a little weasel of a devil wiib 
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an ermine tip to hU tail, advising you, ''Ve shall be as 
Gods, buying your skins cheap." 

I am a simpleton, am I, to quote such an exploded book 
as Genesis? My good wiseacre readers, I know as many 
flaws ill the book of Genesis as the best of you, but I knew 
the book before I knew its flaws, while you know the flaws, 
and never have known the book, nor can know it. And it is 
at present much the worse for you ; for indeed the stories of 
this book of Genesis have been the nursery tales of men 
migfatiest whom the worlil has yet seen in art, and policy, 
and virtue, and none of you will write better stories (or your 
children, yet awhile. And your little Cains will leani quickly 
enough to ask if they are their brother's keepers, and your 
little Fathers of Canaan merrily enough to show their own 
father's nakedness without dread either of banishment or 
malediction ; but many a day will pass, and their evil gen- 
erations vanish with it, in that sudden nothingness of the 
wicked, "lie passed away, and lo, he was not," before one 
will again rise, of whose death there may remain the Divine 
tradition, " He walked with God, and was not, for God took 
him." Apotheosis ! How the dim hope of it haunts even 
the last degradation of men ; and through the six thousand 
years from Enoch, and the vague Greek ages which dreamed 
of their twin-hero stars, declines, in this final stage of civil- 
ization, into dependence on the sweet promise of the Anglo- 
Russian tempter, with his ermine tail, " Ve shall be as Gods, 
and buy cat-skin cheap." 

So it must be. I know it, my good wiseacres. You can 
have no more Queens of Heaven, nor assumptions of tri- 
umphing saints. Even your simple country Queen of May, 
whom once you worshipped for a goddess— has not little Mr. 
Faraday analysed her, and proved her to consist of charcoal 
and water, combined under what the Duke of Argyll calls 
the "reign of law"? Your once fortune-guiding stars, 
which used to twinkle in a mysterious manner, and to make 
you wonder what they were, — everybody knows what they 
are now : only hydrogen gas, and they stink as they twinkle. 
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My wiseacre acquaintances, it ia very fine, doubtless, for you 
to know all these things, who have plenty of money in youi 
pockets, and nothing; particular to burden your chemical 
minds ; but for the poor, who have nothing in their pockets, 
and the wretched, who have much on ihei 
the world is the good of knowing that the 
have to go to is a large gasometer ? 

" Poor and wretched ! " you answer, 
everybody is convinced that heaven is a large gasometer, 
and when we have turtied all the world into a small gasome- 
ter, and can drive round it by steain, and in forty minutes 
be back again where we were, — nobody will be poor or 
wretched any more. Sixty pounds on the square inch, — can 
anybody be wretched under that general appHoatioa of high 
pressure ? " 

(Assisi, 15 April.) 

Good wiseacres, yes ; it seems to me, at least, more th&n 
probable ; but if not, and you all find yourselves rich and 
merry, with steain legs and steel hearts, I am well assured 
there will be found yet room, where your telescopes have 
not reached, nor can, — grind you their lenses ever so finely, 
— room for the quiet souls, who choose for their part, pov- 
erty, with light and peace. 

I am writing at a narrow window, which looks out on some 
broken tiles and a dead wall. A wall dead in the profound- 
eat sense, you wiseacres would think it. Six hundred years 
old, and as strong as when it was built, and paying nobody 
any interest, and still less commission, on the cost of repair. 
Both sides of the street, or pathway rather, — it is not nine 
feet wide.^are similarly built with solid blocks of grey mar- 
ble, arched rudely above the windows, with here and there 
a cross on the keystones. 

If I chose to rise from my work and walk a hundred yards 
down this street (if one may so call the narrow path between 
grey walls, as quiet and lonely as a sheep-walk on Shap 
Fells,) I should come to a small prison-like door ;" and over 
the door is a tablet of white marble let into the grey, and ou 
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the tablet is written, in contracted Latin, what in English 
signifies : — 

"Here, Bernard tlie Happy * 
Received St. Francis of Assisi, 
And saw him, in ecstacy.'' 

Good wiseacres, you believe nothing of the sort, do yon ? 
Nobody ever yet was in ecstacy, you think, till now, when 
ihey may bny cal-skin cheap? 

Do you believe in BUckfriars Bridge, then ; and admit 
that some day or other there must have been reason to call 
it "Black Friar's"? As surely aa the bridge stands over 
Thames, and St. Paiira above it, these two men, Paul and 
Francis, had their ecstacies, in bygone days, concerning 
other matters than ermine tails; and still the same ecsta- 
cies, or effeminate sentiments, are possible to human creat- 
ures, believe it or not as you will. I am not now, what- 
ever the PaU Mall Gazette may think, an ecstatic person 
myself. But thirty years ago I knew once or twice what 
joy meant, and have not forgotten the feeling ; nay, even 
so iitlle a while as two years ago, I had it back again — 
for a dsy. And I can assure you, good wiseacres, tiiere 
is such a thing to be had ; but not in cheap shops, nor, 
I was going to say, for money ; yet in a certain sense it 
is buyable — ^by forsaking all that a mi 
literally enough — the freehold Elysiat 
but not a doit cheaper ; and I believe 
reason my voice has an uncertain so 

this design of mine stays unhelped, and that only a little 
group of men and women, moved chiefly by personal regard, 
stand with me in a course so plain and true, is that I have 
not yet given myself to it wholly, but have hailed between 

•"Bernard the happy." The Beato of Mont OlWeto ; not Beniard 
of ClairvMiix. The entire insoription is. "reoeived St. Francis of 
Assiai ta supper and bed " : bnC if I had written it so, it would hfive 
appeared that St, FroQoia'a ocstaoy was in oonseqnence oF bis getting 
his supper. 
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good and evil, and sit still at the receipt of custom, and am 
always looking back from tbe plough. 

It is not wholly my fault this. There seem to me good 



reasons why 1 shou 
reasons why I shou 
and library ; good 
from the bank ; good 
comfortable as I can, 
vants, and have a dish 



with my work in Oiiford ; gooii 
, house of my own with picrurt-s 
why I should still take interest 
why 1 should make myself as 
, wherever I go ; travel with two ser- 
.h of game at dinner. It is true, indeed, 
that I have given the half of my goods and more to the poor; 
it ia true also that the work in Oxford is not a matter of 
pride, but of duty with me ; it is true that I think it wiser 
to live what seems to other people a rational and pleasant, 
not an enthusiastic, life ; and that I serve my servants at 
least as much as they serve me. But, all this being so. I 
find there is yet something wrong ; I have no peace, still 
less ecstacy. It seems to me as if one had indeed to wear 
camel's hair instead of dress coats before one can get that ; 
and I was looking at St. Francis's camel's-iiair coat yesterday 
(they have it still in the sacristy), and I don't like the look 
of it at all ; the Anglo-Hussian Company's wear is ever so 
much nicer, — let the devil al least have this due. 

And he must have a little more due even than this. It is 
not at ail clear to me how far the Beggar and Pauper Saint, 
whose marriage with the Lady Poverty I have come here to 
paint from Giotto's dream of it, — how far, I say, the mighty 
work he did in the world was owing to his vow of poverty, 
or diminished by it. If he had been content to preach love 
alone, whether among poor or rich, and if he had understood 
that love for all God's creatures was one and the same bless- 
ing ; and that, if he was right to take the doves out of the 
fowler's hand, that they might build their nests, he was him- 
self wrong when he went out in the winter's night on the 
hills, and made for himself dolls of snow, and said, " Francis, 
these— behold— these are thy wife and thy children." It 
instead of quitting his father's trade, that he might nurse 
lepers, he had made his father's trade holy and pure, and 
honourable more than beggary ; perhaps at this day the 
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Black Friars might yet have had ati unruined house by 
Thames shore, and the children of his native village not be 
standing ia the porches of the temple built over his tomb to 
ask alms of the infidel. 



LETTER XLII. 

I MUST construct my letters still, for a while, of swept-up 
fragments ; every day provokes me to write new matter ; 
but I must not lose the fruit ciF the old days. Here is some 
worth picking up, though ill-ripened for want of sunshine, 
(the little we had spending itself on the rain,) last year. 

Ut Augiat, I8T3. 
"Not being able to work steadily this morning, because 
there was a rainbow half a mile broad, and violet-bright, oq 
the shoulders of the Old man of Conistoii— (by calling it haif 
a mile broctd, I mean that haif a mile's breadth of mountaiu 
was coloured by it, — and by calling it violet-bright, I mean 
that the violet zone of it came pure against the grey rocks ; 
and note, by the way, that essentially all the colours of the 
rainbow are secondary ; — yellow exists only as a line^red as 
& line — blue as a line ; but the zone itself is of varied orange, 
green, and violet,) — not being able, I say, for steady work, I 
opened an old diary of 1849, and as the third Fors would 
have it, at this extract from tlie Letters of Lady Mary 
Wort ley Montagu. 



(Venice.) 

"The Prince of Saxony 

lars ago, waited on by a n 

eBu ' ■ 



iatio 



iid lau 
little 




le the Arsenal three 
bilicy of both sexes ; 
a magnificent col- 

id Signora Marina 
ided in his (tlie Prince 



iched, 



le Signer 
There were two c 
of Saxony's) presence, and a galley built and launche 
bourns time." (Well may Dante speak of that busy Arsenal !) 
" Last night there was a concert of v ' 
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at the Hospital of the Incurabili, where th 
that ill the opinion of ail people 
CuKzoni. 



a the FoscArini to din 



is to be followed by i 

The account of a regatta follows, in 
nobles had boats costing £1000 sterling o 
£500, and enough of tlieii) to look like 



ftignora I' 
Night, (Ira 



vhich the various 

cli, none lees tbau 
I little fleet. The 
sani Mocenigo's represented the Chariot of the 
fn by four aea-horses, and showing the rising of 
the moon, accompanied with stars, the statues on each side 
representing the Hours, to the number of twenty-four. 

Pleasant times, these, for Venice 1 one's Bucentaur 
launched, wherein to eat, buoyantly, a magnificent collation 
— beautiful ladies driving their ocean steeds in the Chariot 
of the Night — beautiful songs, at the Hospital of the Incu- 
rabili. Much bettered, these, from the rough days when one 
had to row and fight for life, thought Venice ; better days 
still, in the nineteenth centurv, being — as she appears to 
believe now—in store for her. 

You thought, I suppose, that in writing those numbers of 
Furs last year from Venice and Verona, I was idling, or 
digressing ? 

Nothing of the kind. The business of Fbrs is to tell you 
of Venice and Verona ; and many things of them. 

Vou don't care about Venice and Verona ? Of course not. 
Who does? And I beg you to observe that the day is com- 



ing ^ 



t\actly in the 
itiquariar 



nse, active working men 
rposes to tell them some- 
E about England." And 
I have answered vou now. 



thing of England, 

"Of course not. Who does?" 

Nay, the saying has Lieen already said to me, and by a 
wise and good man. When I asked, at the end of my in- 
augural lecture at Oxford, "Will you, youths of England, 
make your country again a royal throne of kings, a sceptred 
isle, for all the world a source of light — a centre of peace?" 
— my University friends came to me, with grave face^ to 
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remonstrate against irrelevant and Utopian topics of that 
nature being introduced in lectures on art ; and a very dear 
American friend wrote to me, when I sent the lecture to bim, 
ill some snob terms us these : "Why will you diminish your 
real influence for good, by speaking as it England could now 
take any dominant place in the world ? How many millions, 
think you, are there here, of the activest spirits of their time, 
who care nothing for England, and would read no farther, 
after coming upon such a passage ? " 

That England deserves little care from any man nowadays, 
is fatally true ; that in a century more she will be— where 
Venice is — among the dead oE nations, is far more than prob- 



able. And yet — that you 
the sign of your own ruin 
care for dying England, i: 

For this dead Venice < 
sailors, and gentlemen ; 
Americans all they hav 
What thoughts they ) 
foolish thoughts ; 



o not care for dead Venice, ii 
and that the Americans do not 
mly the sign of their inferiority 



onae taught us to be merchants, 
ind this dying England taught the 
of speech, or thought, hitherto, 
e not learned from England are 
lat words they have not learned from 
irds ; the vile among them not being 
able even to be humorous parrots, but only obscene mocking 
birds. An American republican woman, lately, describes a 
child which "like cherubim and seraphim continually did 
cry;"* such their feminine learning of ilie European fashions 
of 'Te Deum ' ! And, as I tell you, Venice in like manner 
taught us, when she and wc were honest, our marketing, and 
our manners. Then she began trading in pleasure, and souls 
of men, before us ; followed that Babylonish trade to her 
death, — we nothing loth to imitate, so plausible she was, in 
her mythic gondola, and Chariot of the Night ! But where 
her pilotage has for the present carried her, and is like to 
carry lis, it may bo well to consider. And therefore T will 
ask you to glance back to my twentieth letter,giving account 
of the steam music the modern Tasso's echoes practised on 
her principal lagoon. That is her i^resent i 
• PiiU MaU GiKtUe, July 31st, 1873. 
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sarre, of "whistling at her darg." But for festivity afl-er 
work, or altogether superseding work — launching one's 
adorned Bucentaur for collation — let us bear what she is 
doing in that kind. 

From the JUnnomttieiilo (Renewal, or Revival,) "Gazette 
of the people of Venice" of 2nd July, 1873, I print, in my 
terminal notes, a portion of one of their daily correspond- 
ent's letters, describing his pleasures on the previous day, o( 
which 1 here translate a few pregnant sentences. 

"1 embarked on a little steamboat. It was elegant — ii 
was vast. But its contents were enormously greater than 
its capacity. The little steamboat overflowed * with men, 
women, and boys. The Commandant, a proud young 
man, cried, 'Come in, come in!' and the crowd became 
always more close, and one could scarcely breathe " (the 
heroic exhortations of the proud youth leading his public 
to this painful result). " All at once a delicate person t of 
the piazza, feeling herself unwell, cried, 'I suSocace.' The 
Commandant perceived that suiTocation did veritably prevail, 
and gave the word of command, ' Enough.' 

"In eighteen minutes I had tlie good fortune to land safe 
at the establishment, 'The Favourite.' And here niy eyes 
opened for wonder. In truth, only a respectable force of 
will could have succeeded in transforming this place, only a 
few months ago still desert and uncultivated, into a site of 
delights. Long alleys, grassy carpets, small mountains, 
charming little banks, chalets, solitary and mysterious paths, 
and then an interminable covered way which conducts to the 
bathing establishment ; — and Jn that, attendants dressed in 
mariner's dresses, a most commodious basin, the finest linen, 
and the most regular and solicitous service. 

" Surprised, and satisfied, I plunged myself cheerfully into 
the sea. After the bath, is prescribed a walk. Obedient to 
the dictates of hygiene, I take my returning way along the 
pleasant shore of the sea to the Favourite. A chdlet, or 

* " Rigiurgitava " — ^sbed or gorged np i as a bottle which jou have 
fiUed too full and too faat. 

f Senaale. an intereHtiug VeDetian word. The fair od the Feast of 
the Ascension at Venice beoanie, in mellifluous bFevity. ' Sensa,' and 
the most omamenUi of tha ware purchaseable at it, therefore. Senaale. 
A " Holf-Ttiiirsdny-Fairing," feeling herself unwell, would be the 
propereiit tranalation. 
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I immenGe salon, is become a concert room. And, 

an excellent orchestra, is executing therein most 

ieces. The ariisia urn all endued iu dress coats, 

white cravats. 1 iiear with delight a pot-pourri 



Dhose 

and 1 

from Fuust. I then take 

and visit the Restaurant, 

"To conclude. The Lido has no 
place of delights. It is, in truth, alr< 

" All honour to the bravo who ha 
lous transformation," 



igh the most vast park, 

lore need to become a 

idy become so. 

e effected the marvel- 



Onori ai bravi '—Honour to the brave ! Yeg ; in all times, 
among all nations, that is entirely desirable. You know I 
told you, ill last Forg, thai to honour the brave dead was to 
be our second child's lesson. None the less expedieut if the 
brave we have to honour be alive, instead of long dead. Here 
arc our modern Venetian troubadours, in white cravats, cele- 
brating the victories of their Ilardicanutes with collection 
of cboioest melody — pot-pourri — hotcii-potch, from Faiist. 
And, indeed, is not this a notable conquest which resus- 
citated Venice has made of her Lido? Where all was vague 
sea-shore, now, behold, " little mountains, mysterious paths," 
Those unmanufactured mountains — Eugeneans and Alps — 
seen against the sunset, are not enough for the vast mind of 
Venice born again ; nor the canals between her palaces mys- 
terious enough paths. Mere are mountains to our perfect 
mind, and more solemn ways, — a new kingdom for us, con- 
quered by the brave. Conquest, you oiiserve also, just of 
the kind which in our Times newspaper is honoured always 
in like manner, 'Private Enterprise.' The only question is, 
whether the privacy of your enterprise is always as fearless 
of exposure as it used to be, — or even, the enterjirise of it as 
enterprising. Let me tell you a Uttlo of the private enter- 
prise of dead Venice, that you may compare it with that of 
the living. 

You doubled me just now, probably, when I told you that 
Venice taught you to be sailors. You thought your Drakes 
ajid Grenvilles needed no such masters. No ! but a hun- 
dred years before Sir Francis's time, the blind captain of a 
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Venetian galley, — of one of those things which the L»dy 
Mary saw built in an hour, — won the empire of the East. 
Vou did fine things in the Baltic, and before Sebastopol, with 
your ironclads and your Woolwich infants, did you ? Here 
was a piece of fighting done from the deck of a rowed boat, 
which c 

"The Duke of Venice had disposed his fleet in one line 
alonc^ the sea-wall (of Constantinople), and had cleared the 
battiementi) with his shut (of stones and arrows) ; but still the 
galleys dared not take ground. But the Duke of Venice, 
though he was old (ninety) and stone-blind, stood, all anned, 
at the head of his galley, and had the gonfalon of St. Mark 
before him ; and he called to hia people to ground his ship, 
or they should die for it. So they ran the ship aground, 
and leaped out, and carried St. Mark's gonfalon to the shore 
before the Duke. Then the Venetians, seeing their Duke's 
galley ashore, followed him ; and they planted the flag of St 
Mark on the walls, and took twenty-five towers." 

The good issue of which piece of pantaloon's play was that 
the city itself, a little while after, with due help fnim the 
French, was taken, and that the crusading army proceeded 
elect a new Emperor of the Eastern Empire. 

Which office six French Barons, and six Venetian, being 
appointed to bestow, and one of the French naming first the 
Duke of Venice, he had certainly been declared Emperor, but 
one of the Venetians themselves, Pantaleone Barbo, declar- 
ing that no man could be Duke of Venice, and Emperor too, 
gave his word for Baldwin of Flanders, to whom accordingly 
as given ; while to the Venetian State was 
offered, with the consent of all, if they chose to hold it — 
about a third of the whole Roman Empire ! 

Venice thereupon deliberates with herself. Her omti pres- 
ent national territory — the true 'State' of Venice — is t 
marsh, which you can see from end to end of ; — some wooden 
houses, half afloat, and others wholly afloat, in the canals of 
it ; and a total population, in round numbers, about as large 
as that of our parish of Lambeth. Venice feels some doubt 
'whether, out of this wild duck's nest, and with that number 
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of men, she oan at once safely, ami in all the world's sight, 
undertake to go^'^'"" Lawdiemon, ^gina, ^goa Potamos, 
Crete, and half the Greek islands ; nevertheless, she thinks 
she will try a little 'private enterprise' upon them. So in 
1207 the Venetian Senate published an edict by which there 
was granted to all Venetian citizens permission to arm, at 
their own expense, war-galleys, and to subdue, if they could 
manage it in that private manner, such islands and Greek 
towns ot the Archipelago as migiit seem to them what we 
call "eligible residences," the Senate graciously giving them 
leave to keep whatever they could g-et. Whereupon certain 
Venetian merchants — proud young men — stood, as we see 
them standing now on their decks on the Riva, crying to the 
crowd, ' Montate ! Montate ! ' and without any help from 
steam, or encumbrance from the markets of Ascension Day, 
rowed and sailed — somewhat outside the Lido. Mark Dan- 
dolo took Gallipoii ; .Vfark Sanudo, Naxus, Paros, and Melos ; 
— (you have heard of marbles and Venuses coming from those 
places, have not you ?) — Marin Dandolo, Andros ; Andrea 
Ghiai, Micone and Scyros ; Domiaico Michieli, Ceos ; and 
Philocola Navigieri, the island of Vulcan himself, Lemnos. 
Took them, and kept them also ! (not a little to our present 
sorrow ; for, being good Christians, these Venetian gentlemen 
made wild work among the Parian and Melian gods). It was 
not till 1570 that the twenty-first Venetian Duke of Meloa 
was driven out by the Turks, and the career of modern white- 
oravated Venice virtually begun. 

" Honour to the brave ! " Yes, in God's name, and by all 
manner of means ! And dishonour to the cowards : but, my 
good Italian and good English acquaintances, are you so 
sure, then, you know which la which ? Nay, are you 
honestly willing to acknowledge there is any difference? 
Heaven be praised if you are ! — but I thought your modern 
gospel was, that all were alike? Here's the Punch of last 
week lying beside me, tor Instance, with its normal piece of 
pathos upon the advertisements of death. Dual deaths this 
time; &nd pathetic epitaphs on the Bishop of Winchester 
and the Baron Bethell. The best it can honestly say, (and 
Vol. 11.— 14 
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Punchy as far as I know papers, is an honest one,) is that the 
Bishop was a pleasant kind of person ; and the best it can 
say for the Chancellor is, that he was witty ; — but, fearing 
that something more might be expected, it smooths all down 
with a sop of popular varnish, " How good the worst of us ! 
— how bad the best ! " Alas, Mr. Punch, is it come to this ? 
and is there to be no more knocking down, then ? and is your 
last scene in future to be — shaking hands with the devil ? — 
clerical pantaloon in white cravat asking a blessing on the 
reconciliation, and the drum and pipe finishing with a pot- 
pourri from Fariaf^ 

A popular tune, truly, everywhere, nowadays — " Devil's 
hotch-potch," and listened to " avec delices ! " And, doubt- 
less, pious Republicans on their death-beds will have a care 
to bequeath it, rightly played to their children, before they go 
to hear it, divinely executed, in their own blessed country. 

" How good the worst of us ! — how bad the best ! " Jeanie 
Deans, and St. Agnes, and the Holy Thursday fairing, all the 
same ! 

My good working readers, I will try to-day to put you 
more clearly in understanding of this modern gospel, — of 
what truth there is in it — for some there is, — and of what 
pestilent evil. 

I call it a modern gospel : in its deepest truth it is as old 
as Christianity. "This man reeeiveth sinners, and eateth 
with them." And it was the most distinctive character of 
Christianity. Here was a new, astonishing religion in- 
deed ; one had heard before of righteousness ; before of 
resurrection ; — never before of mercy to sin, or fellowship 
with it. 

15ut it is only in strictly modern times (that is to say, 
within the last hundred years) that this has been fixed on, 
by a large sect of thick-headed persons, as the essentr of 
Christianity, — nay, as so much its essence, that to be an ex- 
tremely sinful sinner is deliberately announced by them as 
the best of qualifications for becoming an extremely Chris- 
tian Christian. 
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But all the teachings of Heaven are given — by sxd law — 
in so obscure, nay, often in so ironical manner, that a block- 
Vii^ad necessarily reads them wrong. Very marvellous it is 
that Ueaven, which really in one sense is merciful to sinners, 
is in no sense merciful to fouls, but even lays pitfalls for 
them, and inevitable snares. 

Again and again, in the New Testament, the publican 
(supposed at once traitor to his country and thief) and the 
harlot are made the companions of Christ. She out of whom 
Ue had cast seven devils, loves Him best, sees Ilim first, 
after His resurrection. The sting of that old verse, " When 
thou sawest a thief, thou consentedst to him, and hast been 
partaker with adulterers," seems done away with. Adultery 
itself uncondemned, — for, behold, in your hearts is not every 
one of you alike? "He that is without sin among you, let 
him first cast a stone at her." And so, and so, no more 
stones shall be cast nowadays ; and here, on the top of our 
epitaph on the Bishop, lies a notice of the questionable 
sentence which hanged a man for beating his wife to death 
with a stick. "The jury recommended him stro»gly to 
mercy." 

They did so, because they knew not, in their own hearts, 
what mercy meant. They were afraid to do anything so ex- 
tremely compromising and disagreeable as causing a man to 
be hanged, — had no 'pity' for any creatures beaten to 
death — wives, or beasts ; but only a cowardly fear of com- 
manding death, where it was due. Your modern conscience 
will not incur the responsibility of shortening the hourly 
more guilty life of a single rogue ; but will contentedly fire 
a salvo of mitrailleuses into a regiment of honest mfn — 
leaving Providence to guide the shot. But lei us fasten on 
the word they abused, and understand it. Mercy — miseri- 
cordia ; it does not in the least mean forgiveness of sins, — 
it means pity of sorrows. In that very instance which the 
Evangelicals are so fond of quoting — the adultery of David — 
it is not the Passion for which he is to be judged, but the 
want of Passion, — the want of Pity. Thie he is to judge 
siith : — "As the Lord liveth, the 
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man that h&th done this thing shall surely die, — because he 
hath (lone this thing, and because he had no pUij." 

And you will lind, alike throughout the record of the Law 
and the promises of the Gospel, that there is, indeed, for- 
giveness with God, and Christ, for the passing sins of the 
hot heart, but none for the eternal and inherent stn of the 
cold. ' Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy'; 
—find it you written anywhere that the i*/tmerciful shall? 
' Her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for she loved much.' 
But have you record of any one's sins being forgiven who 
loved not at all ? 

1 opened ray oldest Bible just now, to look for the accu- 
rate words of David about the killed lamb ; — a small, closely, 
and very neatly printed volume it is, printed in Edinburgh 
by Sir D, Hunter Blair and J. Bruce, Printers to the King's 
Most Esoelient Majesty in ISIS. Yellow, now, with age, 
and flexible, but not unclean with much use, except that the 
lower corners of the pages at 8th of 1st Kings, and 32nd 
Deuteronomy are worn somewhat thin and dark, the learn- 
ing ofithose two chapters having cost inc much pains. Uy 
mother's list of the chapters with which, learned every 
syllable accurately, she established my soul In life, has just 
fallen out of it. And as probably the sagacious reader has 
already perceived that these letters are written in their 
irregular way, among other reasons that they may contain, 
as the relation may become apposite, so much of autobiog- 
raphy as it seems to mc desirable to write, I will take what 
indulgence the sagacious reader wil! give me, for printing 
the list thus accidentally ocourrent : — 

Exodus, chapters 15th and 20th. 

% Samuel, chapter 1st, from 17th verse to the end. 

1 Kings, " 8th. 

Psalms, 23rd, 32nd, 90th, 91st, 103rd, 

112th, 119th, 139th. 
Proverbs, chapters 2nd, 3rd, 8th, 12th. 
Isaiah, chapter 58th. 
Matthew, chapters Sth, fith, 7th, 
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chapter 26t!i. 
.ntlusiis, chapters 13lh, 15th. 
J chapter 4th. 

chapters 5th, Gth. 



And truly, though I h&ve picked up the elements of a 
little further knowledge, — in mat hematics, meteorology, and 
the like, in after life, — and owe not a little to tlie teaching 
of many people, this maternal installation of my mind in 
that property of chapters, I count very confidently the most 
precious, and, on the whole, the one essential part of all my 
edi 



For the chapters became, indeed, strictly conclusive and 
protective to me in all modes of thought ; and the body of 
divinity they contain acceptable through all fear or doubt ; 
nor through any fear or doubt or fault have I ever lost my 
loyalty to them, nor betrayed the first command in the one 
1 was made to repeat oftenest, "Let not Mercy and Truth 
forsake Thee." 

And at my present age of fifty-five, in spite ot some en- 
larged observations of what modern philosophers call the 
Reign of Law, I perceive more distinctly than ever the 
Iteigu of a Spirit of Mercy and Truth, — infinite in pardon 
and purification for its wandering and faultful children, who 
have yet Love in their hearts ; and altogether adverse and 
implacable to its perverse and lying enemies, who have 
resolute hatred in their hearts, and resolute falsehood on 
their lips. 

This assertion of the existence of a Spirit of Mercy and 
Truth, as the master first of the Law of Life, and then of 
the methods of knowledge and labour by which it is sus- 
tained, and which the Saturday Review calls the effeminate 
sentimentality of Mr. Ruskin's political economy, is accu- 
rately, you will observe, reversed by the assertion of the 
Predatory and Carnivorous— of, in plainer English, flesh- 
eating spirit in Man himself, as the regulator of modern 
civilization, in the paper read by the Secretary at the Social 
_'£oience meeting in Glasgow, ]8C0. Out of which the fol- 
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lowing fundamental passage may stand for sufficient and 
permanent example of the existent, praotioal| and unsenti- 
mental English mindy being the most vile sentence which I 
have ever seen in the literature of any country or time : — 

^Ab no one will deny that Man possesses carnivorous 
teeth, or that all animals that possess them are more or less 
predatory, it is unnecessary to argue, & priori, that a pred- 
atory instinct naturally follows from such organization. It 
is our intention here to show how this inevitable result oper- 
ates on civilised existence by its being one of the conditions 
of Man's nature, and, consequently, of all arrangements of 
oivilised society." 

The paper proceeds, and is entirely constructed, on the 
assumption that the predatory spirit is not only one of the 
conditions of man's nature, but the particular condition on 
which the arrangements of Society are to be founded. For 
^Reason would immediately suggest to one of superior 
strength, that however desirable it might be to take posses 
sion by violence, of what another had laboured to produce, 
he might be treated in the same way by one stronger than 
himself, to which he, of course, would have great objection. 
In order, therefore, to prevent or put a stop to a practice 
which each would object to in his own case," etc., etc. And 
so the Social Science interpreter proceeds to sing the pres- 
ent non-sentimental Proverbs and Psalms of England, — with 
trumpets also and shawms — and steam whistles. And there 
is concert of voices and instruments at the Hospital of the 
Incurabili, and Progress — indubitably — in Chariots of the 
Night. 
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STixn^RCAi sn di nn TaporetCo ; era elegante, era vanto. ma il iiao 
oonl«iiuto era enormemeute superiore sX couteneute ; il vaporetto 
rignrgitava di uomini, di Jouce, e di mga^zi. 

II cornandonte, uD Hero giovaDotto. grldava : MonCnte.' Montntt J 
E la oalca si faceva sempra piti filtn, ed uppena si poteva eHpirara. 

Tutto ad ail tcatto uu sensale <Ji piausa si bsuti veuir malu, e grid<i ; 
io mffofo! W oomandanto nK accorae cho si aoffocava davvero, ed 
ordmo : biutn ! 

II VBpore ailora ei a»v i', {sic') ed io rimasi atipaU) fra la folia per 
diclolto miauti, in oapo ai qaali ebhi la biioDa ventara di sbareare 
iscolQine sul pootile itello Htabilimento la Fawiritn^W pontile k 
luDBhiFdimi), ma elegante e coperto. II sole per cooaeguenza non &k 

Una Btrada cbe, Bno a quando non sia miglioTnta. non conai glierei di 
percorrere a cbi non abbia i piedi in perfttto stato, condnce al pacco 
della Slabilimento Bagtii del hignor Delabant. — E qui i miei ocelli ei 
•prirnno per la meraviglia. E dilTati. solo nna rigpettibile fona di 
Tolontti ed operositl pot^ riuacire a iraaiormare quel luogo, pochi meal 
fa oncois deserto ed incolto, in un Bito di deliois.— Luogbi viali, tappeti 
erboei, montagnole. baachine, chillet. atrade solitane e iQisterioae, lumi, 
•palti. e poi an interminabile pergolato che condace alio atabilimento 
bagni, ed in qiieBto inaervienti raitifi alia mariaara, comodiieima vaioa, 
bianchcria finisaima, e eervuio r^olare e premuroso- 

Sorpreso e contents, mi taSo allegrameiite Del mare. 

iJopo kl bagQD h prescrittn ima paiweggiBta Oasequieate ai dettaint 
dell' igiene, ripreodo la via e luugo la piacevolii apiaggia del mare 
ritorno alia F.icorUii. 

Va cbiUet, o piattoato una »nla inimensa, sddobbata con originality e 
riocbeua. e diTsnuta una Haln di cooceito. DiSatti una eoceIlenl« or- 
cheatm ata eeegaeudo pexzi scaltiaitimi. 

Gliiirlinti iiuiawiw liitlilii mnriina e in cnintlUi biaiieii. Ascolto con 
delitiaunpoIpOTirridel Faiute^i torno nginireperil vantbeimoparco 
e viaitu il Htstaurant 

Coucludendo, [1 Lido nou ha piii biat^no di diventare uo luogo di 
delizie; esse Io ^ in verita diggii diventato, e fra breve i comodi bagni 
del Lido di Veneda aaranno fra i pii'l famoai d'Jtalia. 

Ooore ai bravi ohe hanuo ojicrata la meraviglioBa Irasformaiione I 

Il Jiiniu/ramtiilo. OiactUi del PrrpnUi di Venisiri ; (2nd Jnlj. 1W72|. 
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" Sir, — Will yon permit me to respectfullj call ynnr altention to a 
certain circuniBtaace which hoa, not unlikely, aomebhiDg to do with the 
fniluie lit failure il la) of your apptal for the St. Geortfe's Fund P 

■•At page 71 of Fort t'iiotaer« (or May, 1871, your words wtre, ■Will 
any SQ(^ give a tenth of what they have and of what they earn 1 ' But 
in May of the following year, at page 32H, the Bubject is referred to aa Lha 
g:lviog of ' tlie tenth of what Ibey have, or make.' The two poaeagea 
are open to widely differing interpretatiucs. Moreover, none of the 
•ama received appear to have any relation to 'tenths ' either of euu- 
iugs or ix)9Be«8ion8. 

" Is it not probablv that (he majorily of your readers nnderKtood you 
either to mean literally wlmt you eaid, or to mean nothing but jest ? 
Tbey would ntiturally sslc tbemaelves, ' Must it ba a teoth of both, or 
nothing?' 'A tenth of either F ' Or, 'After all, only what we leel 
able to give ? ' I'heir perplexity would lead to tfae giving of nothing. 
Ab noU^y who has a peouniary title to auk for on oxplanfttion appears 
to have called your aTitenlion to the aubject, I, who have no such tJtIe, 
do BO now,— feeling irafiellrd thereto by the hint in this month 'a Fort 
of the poHHible ' non- continuance of the work.' 

"Mayl preaunie to add one word more? La«t Monday a Tima 
(March 17th) gave a report of a Working Men's Meeting on the present 
politic*] crisis. One of the speakers said ' be wanted every working man 
to befrcp.' And hia idea of freedom he explained to be that all workmen 
should be at liberty 'to leave Ibeir work at o moment's notice.' Thie, 
aa I have reason to keow, ia one of the thiuga whioh working men 
have got into iheir beada, and which the ncwapapers ' got their living 
by asserting.' " 

Laatly, the present Engliab notion of civiliiing China by inches, may 
be worth keeping record of. 

" We have PhiliatineB out here, and a Philistine in the East ia a per- 
fect Goliutb. When he imoginea that anything ia wrong, he aaya — let 
it be a Coolie or an Emperor — ' Give him a thrnshiDg. ' The men of 
this olaas hero propose their usual remedy : ' Let us have a war, and 
give the Chinese u good licking, and then we shall have the audience 
qnoBtion granted, and everj-thing else will follow.' This includes open- 
ing np the country for trade, and civilizing the [leople. which aocording 
to their theories can be l>eflt done by ' throshiug thpm. ' The niission- 
aries are working to civilize the people here in another way, that is by 
the tuaal plan of trftcts and preaching ; but their i<ysteni ia not much 
in favour, for they make such ver>- small progress among the 1100,000,000, 
tile eonversion of which is their problem. The man of business wutta 
the country opened up to trade, wants manutactureq introduced, the 
mineral wealth to be used, and generally speaking the reeonicea of the 
country to be developed, ' and that sort of thing you know — that's the 
real weytociviliie them.' ThiB,of course, implies a mnltitndinouB breed 
□f Mr. Ruskin'a demons, or machinery, to aocomplish all this. 1 am 
bete giving the tone of the ideas I hear exprexsed around me. It wa-s 
only the other day that I heard some of these various points talkeil 
over. We were sailing on the rivarln a steam launch, which was ma,' 
ing tlie air impure with ita smoke, snorting in a hii^h'pressure way. ai 
whistling as steam launches are wont to do. The scene was oppcopriui 
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to the conTeraation, for we were among a forest of great janka — most 
quaint and pictuTesque they looked— so old-fashioned they seemed, 
diat Noah^B Ark, had it been there, would have had a much more mod- 
em look abont it. My friend, to whom the launch belonged, and who 
is in the machinery line himself, gave his opinion. He began by giving 
a significant movement of his head in the direction of the uncouth- 
looking janks, and then pointing to his own craft with its engine, said 

* he did not believe much in war, and the missionaries were not of much 
account. This is the thing to do it,' he added, pointing to the launch ; 

* let ns get at them with t£is sort of article, and steam at sixty pounds 
on the square inch ; that would soon do it ; that's the thing to civilize 
them— sixty pounds on the square inoh«' " 
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LETTER XLIIL 

Bomb, CorpitU'IkmM^ 1874. 

I wsoTSi for a preface to the index at the end of the sec- 
ond volume of Fors^ part of an abstract of what had been 
then stated in the course of this work. Fate would not let 
me finish it ; but what was done will be useful now, and 
shall begin my letter for this month. Completing three and a 
half volumes of Fora^ it may contain a more definite statement 
of its purpose than any given hitherto ; though I have no in- 
tention of explaining that purpose entirely, until it is in suffi- 
cient degree accomplished. I have a house to build ; but 
none shall mock me by saying I was not able to finish it, nor 
be vexed by not finding in it the rooms they expected. But 
the current and continual purpose of JFbra Clavigera is to 
explain the powers of Chance, or Fortune, (Fors), as she 
offers to men the conditions of prosperity ;' and as these 
conditions are accepted or refused, nails down and fastens 
their fate for ever, being thus * Clavigera,' — ' nail-bearing.' 
The image is one familiar in mythology : my own concep- 
tion of it was first got from Horace, and developed by steady 
effort to read history with impartiality, and to observe the 
lives of men around me with charity. " How you may make 
your fortune, or mar it," is the expansion of the title. 

Certain authoritative conditions of life, of its happiness, and 
its honour, arc therefore stated, in this book, as far as they 
may be, conclusively and indisputably, at present known. I 
do not enter into any debates, nor advance any opinions. 
With what is debatable I am unconcerned ; and when I only 
have opinions about things, I do not talk about them. I at- 
tack only what cannot on any possible ground be defended \ 
and state only what I know to be incontrovertibly true. 

You will find, as you read Fors more, that it differs curi- 
ously from most modern books in this. Modern fashion is. 
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hope you have ; I should be ashamed if there were anything 
in Fora which had not been said before, — and that a thou- 
sand times, and a thousand times of times, — tliere ia nothing 
in it, nor ever will be in it, but common truths, as clear to 
honest mankind as their daily sunrise, as necessary as their 
daily bread ; and which the fools who deny can only live, 
themselves, because other men know and obey. 

Vou will therefore find that whatever is set down in Fbrs 
for you is assuredly true,— inevitable, — trustworthy to the 
uttermost, — however strange,* Not because I have any 
power of knowing more than other people, but simply be- 
cause I have taken the trouble to ascertain what they also 
may ascertain if they chouse. Compare on this point Letter 
VL, page 74. 

The following rough abstract of the contents of the first 
seven letters may assist the reader in their use. 



I Letter L Men's prosperity is in their own hands ; and 
no forms of government are, in themselves, of the least 
use. The first beginnings of prosperity must be in 
getting food, clothes, and fuel. These cannot be got 
either by the fine arts, or the military arts. Neither 
painting nor fighting feed men ; nor can capital, in 
the form of money or machinery, feed them. All 
capital is imaginary or unimportant, except the quan- 
* Obaervc, this is only asserted of ita main prindplsB : not of minor 
>lld accenory points, I may be entirely wrong iu the explanution of a 
text, or mistake the parish BchnolH of Bt. SfatbiaH for St. Mntthew'i ; 
over and over again. I have ho Inrge a field Co work in tlint this cannot 
be beiped. But none of these minor errois are of the teosB consequeiuie 
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iity of food existing in the world at any given mo- 
ment. Finally, men cannot live by lendtDg money la 
each other, and the conditions ol sucb loan at present 
are absurd and deadly.* 

Lbtter II. The nature of Rent. It is an exaction, by 
force of hand, for the maintenance of Squires : but 
had better at present be left to thern. The nature of 
useful and useless employment. When employment 
is given by eapitalista, it is sometimes usefu], but 
oftener useless ; sometimes moralizing, but oftener 
demoralizing. And wo had therefore better employ 
ourselves, without any appeal to the capitalists (pag;e 
24) ; and to do this successfully, it must lie with three 
resolutions ; namely, to be personally honest, socially 
helpful, and conditionally obedient (page 29) : ex- 
plained ill Letter VII., page 99 to end. 

Lbtteb III. The power of Fate Is independent of the 
Moral Law, but never supersedes it. Virtue ceases 
to be such, if expecting reward : it is therefore never 
materially rewarded. (I ought to have said, ex- 
cept as one of the appointed means of physical and 
mental health.) The Fates of England, and proper 
mode of studying them. Stories of Henry IL and 
Richard 1. 

LsTTER IV. The value and nature of Education. It may 
be good, bad, — or neither the one nor the other. 
Knowledge is not education, and can neither make us 
happy nor rich. Opening discussion of the nature 
and use of riches. Gold and diamonds are not riches, 
and the reader is challenged to specify their use. 
Opening discussion of the origin of wealth. It does 
not fall from heaven, (compare Letter VII., page 97,) 
but is certainly obtainable, and has been generally ob- 
tained, by pillage of the poor. Modes in which edu- 

* Sec Snt arttdo in tba Notes and Correapcinclonce to this number. 
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cation in virtue has been made costt; to them, and 
education in vice cheap. (Page 56.) 
LSTTER V, The powers of Production. Extremity of 
modern folly in supposing there can be over-produc- 
tion. The power of machines. They cannot increase 
the possibilities of life, but only the possibilities of 
idieneas. (Page 65.) The things which are essential 
to life are mainly three material ones and three spirit- 
ual ones. First sketch of the proposed action of 
St, George's Company. 
Lkttee VI. The Elysium of modern days. This letter, 
written under the excitement of continual news of the 
revolution in Paris, is desultory, and limits itself to 
noticing some of the causes of that revolution : chiefly 
the idleness, disobedience, and covetousness of the 
richer and middle classes. 
' Letter VII. The Elysium of ancient days. The defini- 
tions of true, and spurious. Communism. Explanation 
of the design of true Communism, in Sir Thomas More's 
Utopia. This letter, though treating of matters 
necessary to the whole work, yet introduces them pre- 
maturely, being written, incidentally, upon the ruin of 
Paris. 

AsHiai, t»(A Mi^, 1874. 
So ended, as Fors would have it, my abstraction, which I 
eee Fors had her reasons for stopping me in ; else the ab- 
straction would have needed farther abstraoting. As it is, 
the reader may lind in it the real gist of the remaining letters, 
and discern what a stiff business we have in hand, — rent, 
capital, and interest, all to be attacked at once ! and a method 
of education shown to be possible in virtue, as cheaply as in 

I should have got my business, stiff though it may be, far- 
ther forward by this time, but for that same revolution in 
Paris, and burning of the Tuilenes, which greatly confused 
my plan by showing me how much baser the human material 
,1 bad to deal with, was, than I thought in beginning. 
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That a Christian army (or, at least, one which Saracens 
would have ranked with that they attacked, under the general 
name of Franks,) should fiercely devastate and rob an entire 
kingdom laid at their mercy by the worst distress ; — that the 
first use made by this distressed country of the defeat of its 
armies would be to overthrow its government ; and that, 
when its metropolis had all but perished in conflagration dur- 
ing the contest between its army and mob, no warning should 
be taken by other civilized societies, but all go trotting on 
again, next week, in their own several roads to ruin, persist- 
ently as they had trotted before, — bells jingling, and whips 
cracking, — these things greatly appalled me, finding I had 
only slime to build with instead of mortar ; and shook my 
plan partly out of shape. 

The frightfullest thing of all, to my mind, was the German 
temper, in its naive selfishness ; on which point, having been 
brouffht round asrain to it in my last letter, I have now 
somewhat more to sav. 

In the Pall Jfall Gazette of 7th March, this year, under 
the head of * This Evening's News,' appeared an article of 
which I here reprint the opening portion. 

The well-known Hungarian author, Maurus Jokai, is at 
present a visitor in tiu^ German ca})ital. As a man of note 
he oasilv obtained access to Prince Bismarck's studv, where 
an interesting conversation took }>lace, which M. Jokai re- 
j><)rts pretty fully to the Hungarian journal the Ifon: — 

*' The Prince was, as usual, easy in his manner, and coni- 
niunieativ(», and ])ur. a stop at the very outset to the Ilunga- 
riaifs attempt at cereinonv. M. Jokai humorously reinark»?d 
U})c)n the prevalence (>f 'iron' in the surroundings of the 
* iron * Prince. Among otlier things, there is an iron couch, 
and an iron safe, in which the Chancellor appears to keep his 
eio^ars. Prince Hisniarek was struck by the youthful appear- 
ance of his guest, who is ten years his junior, but whose 
writinirs he remembers to have seen reviewed long ago, in the 
Au'/tihur'j (iatiittc (at that tinie still, the Chancellor said, a 
clever paper) when he bore a lieutenant's commission. In 
the ensuing conversation. Prince Bismarck pointed out the 
}>aram<>nnt necessity to Europe of a consolidated state in the 
position of Austro-Hungary. It was mainly on that account 
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that he concluded peace with so ^reat despatch in ISC6. Small 
independent States in the East would be a misfortuue to 
Europe. Austria and Hungary must realize their mutual in- 
terdependence, and the necessity of being one. However, 
the dualiat system of government must be preserved, because 
ibe task of developing; the State, which on this side of the 
Leitha falls to tbe Germans, beyond tbat river naturally fails 
to the Magyars. Thenotiou that Germany has an inclination 
to annex more land. Prince Bismarck designated as a myth. 
God preserve the Germans from sucb a wish ! Whatever 
more territory tbey might acquire would probably be under- 
mined by Papal influence, and they have enough of that 
ftlready. Should the Germans of Austria want to be annexed 
by Germany, the Chancellor would feel inclined to declare 
war against them for tbat wish alone. A German Minister 
who should conceive the desire to annex part of Austria 
would deserve to be hanged — a punishment tlie Prince indi- 
cated by gesture. He does not wish to annex even a square 
foot of fresh territory, not as much as two pencils be kept on 
playing with during the conversation would cover. Those 
pencils, however, M. Jokai remarks, were biv enough to serve 
as walking-sticks, and on the map they would have readied 
quite from Berlin to Trieste. Prince Bismarck went on to 
justify his annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by geographical 
necessity. Otherwise he would rather not have grafted the 
French twig upon the German tree. The French are enemies 
never to be appeased. Take meai/ from them the cook, the 
tailor, and the hairdresser, and what remaina of them is a 
eojgter-colourcd Indiau," 

Now it does not matter whether Prince Bismarck ever said 
this, or not. Tliat the saying should be attributed to him in 
a leading journal, without indication of doubt or surprise, is 
enough to show what the German temper is publicly recog- 
nized to be. And observe what a sentence it is — thus attrib- 
uted to him. The French are only copper-coloured Indians, 
finely dressed. This said, of the nation which gave us Charle- 
magne, St. Louis, St. Bernard, and Joan of Arc ; which 
founded the central type of chivalry in tbe myth of Roland ; 
which showed the utmost height of valour yet recorded iu 
history, in the literal life of Guisoard ; and which built 
Chartres Cathedral ! 




J 
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But the French are not wliat they were ! No ; nor tho 
Knglisb, for that, matter ; probably we h&vo fallen the 
iftfther of tiie two : nieautime the French still retain, at the 
root, the qualities they aiwava had ; and of one of these, a 
highly curious and cominendablc ono, 1 wisb you to take 
■ome note to-day. 

Among the minor nurmry tales with wfaioh my motiiM 
Allowed me to relieve the study of the great nursery t«le of 
Genesis, my favourite was Miss Edgeworth's ^hmtk. llie 
authoress ohose this for the ttoy's name, because she meant 
bira to be a type of Frankness, or openness of heart : — tnith 
of heart, that is to say, liking to lay itaelt open. Tou are in 
the habit, I believe, some of you, still, of speaking oooasion* 
ally of English Frankness ; — not reoogniiing, throagh the 
hud olink of the letter K, that you are only talking, all the 
while, of English Frenohness. Still less when you count 
your oargoes of gold from San Francisco, do you pause to 
reflect what San means, or what Francis means, without 
the Co ; — or how it came to pass that the power of this 
mountain town of Assisi, where not only no gold oao be 
dug, but where St. fVanois forbade his GompMny to dig it 
anywhere else— came to give names to Devil's towns far 
across the Atlantic — (and by the way you may note how 
clumsy the Devil ia at christening ; for if by chance he gets 
a fresh York all to himself, he never has any cleverer notion 
than to call it ' New York' ; and in fact, having no mother- 
wit from his dam, is obliged very often to put up with the old 
names which were given by Christians, — Nombre di Dies, 
Trinidad, Vera Cruz, and the like, even when he has all his 
own way with everything else in the places, but their 
names). 

But to return. You have lately had a fine notion, have 
you not, of English Liberty as opposed to French Slavery ? 

Well, whatever your English liberties may be, the French 
knew what the word meant, before you. For France, if you 
will consider of it, means nothing else than the Country of 
Franks ; — the country of a race ho intensely Free that they 
for evermore gave name to Freedom. The Greeks some- 
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times got their own way, aa a mob ; but nobody, meaning to 
t&lk of liberty, calls it 'Greekness.' The Romans knew 
belter what Libertas meant, and their word for it haa 
become common enough, in that straitened form, on your 
English tongue ; but nobody calls it ' Romanness.' But at 
last comes a nation called the Franks ; and they are so 
inherently free and noble in their natures, that their name 
becomes the word for the virtue ; and when you now want 
to talk of freedom of heart, you say Frankness, and for the 
last politinal privilege whicii you have it so much iu jour 
English minds to get, you haven't so much as an English 
word, but must call it by the French one, 'Franchise.'* 

" Freedom of heart," you observe, I say. Not the English 
freedom of Insolence, according to Mr, B,, (see above. Let- 
ter XXIX,) but pure French openness of heart, Fanchette's 
and ber husband's frankness, the source of joy, and courtesy 
and civility, and passing softness of human meeting of kindly 
glance with glance. Of which Franchise, in her own spirit 
\ the picture for you, from the French Ro- 

I nance of the Hose, — a picture which English Chaucer was 

L thankful to copy. 

" And after all those others came FranchUe, 
Who was not browu, nur grey, 
But she was white as saow. 
And she hod not the aose of an Orleanda 
Anasi had ehc the oone long and Etrught. 

, ami laughiug' — vaulted ejebrowa; 
She had bar hair blonde alid long, 
And abe was simple as a dove. 
The bodr she hud sweet, and brightly bred ; 
And she dared not do, nor saj 
To Buy one. Boything she ought not. 
And if she knew of any man 
Who was in Horrow for love of her. 
80 soon ahe had great pity (or him. 
For she had the heart so pitiful 
And so sweet and so lovely. 
That DO one suffered pain about bet, 
Bat she would help him all she oould, 
■ See second noti: at end of this letter. 

ToL. n.— 15 
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And Hbe wore a aunjuanje 

Which was of no coacae cloth ; 

There's Qouo 80 rich aa far as AiraB. 

And it wax ho gathered op, and bo joiued to^thdl, 

That there was Dot a. singlu point of it 

Whith waa uot net in its esftct place, tighllj. 

Hnch well wan dressed Franchige. 

For no robe ia so pretty 

Ah Che Burquanye for a demoiBelle, 

A girl is more gentle nod uiore darling 

Jn aurguunye than in coat, 

And the white aurquanye 

Signifies that sweet and fruik 



May I ask you 

French descriptio 



)w to take to heart tlio 
of Frencliiiess : 



" And she dared uot do, uor say 

To any one. anything she uugfat not" 

That is not your nioilerti notion of Frenchness, or fran- 
chise, or libertas, or liberty — for all these are synonyms for the 
same virtUB. And yet the strange thing is that the lowesi 
types of the modern French grisetle are the precise corrup- 
tion of this beautiful Franchise : and still retain, at their 
worst, some of the grand old qualities ; the absolute source» 
of corruption being the neglect of their childhood by tb« 
upper classes, the abandonment to their own resources, and — 
the development therefore of "Liberty and Independence,'^* 
in your beautiful English, not French, sense. 
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tr'actes, les parties de canot a Asnieres, et surtout, et avant 
tout, le bal. 

" Elle etait comme cheK elle a I'Elysee — Montmartre et au 
Chateau-Rouge ; elle y connaissait tout le moiide, le chef 
d'orchesire la saluait, ce doiit elle etait extraordiniiiremenl 
fiere, et quantiie de gens la tutoyaieiit. 

" Je I'accompagiiais partout, dans lea commencements, et 
bieti que je n'etais pas pr^cisement naive, iii gen^e par les 
scrupules de moii Education, je fus tellement cunsteniee de 
I'ineroyable desordre de sa vie, que je ne pus ra'empeclier da 
iui eti faire quelques representations. 

"Elle se fnclia tout rouge. 

" Tu fais ce qui te plait, me dit-ellc, laisae-moi faire ce qui 



" C'est uu justice que je Iui doie : jamais elle n'essaya aur 
moi son influeucc, jamais elle ne in'engagea a »uivre son ex- 
emple. Ivre de liberty elle respectait la liberie doa autres." 

Such is the form whicb Franchise lias taken under repub- 
lican instruction. But of the true Franchise of Charlemagne 
and Roland, there were, you must note also, two distinct 
forms. , In the last stanzas of the Chant de Roland, Nor- 
mandy and France have two distinct epithets,—" Normandle, 
la franche ; France, la solue," (soluta). "Frank Norman- 
dy ; Loose France." Solute ; — we, adding the dis, use the 
words loose and dissolute only in evil sense. But ' France 
la solue' has an entirely lovely meaning. The frankness 
of Normandy is the soldier's virtue ; but the unbinding, 
so to speak, of France, is the peasant's. 

■ " And having seen that lovelj maid, 

^^^H Why ahould I fear to say 

^^^1 ' Tbat she is ruddj, lleet, and stiang:, 

Ami down the roL-kn can leap along 
Like rivulets iti Hay ? " 

It is curious that the most beauliful descriptive line in all 
^orace, 

^^K "montibUB altiH 

^^H Levis crepaute lyinpha desilit pede." 
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are to be won by following the founders of — what city, think 
you ? The city that first sang the '^ Marseillaise." 

' * Jnppiter ilia piae aeoreTit litora gentL * * 

Recollect that line, my French readers, if I chance to find 
any, this month, nor less the description of those 'arva beata' 
as if of your own South France ; and then consider also 
those prophetic lines, true of Paris as of Rome, — 

** Neo fera ooerolea domnit Gexmania pnbe. 
ImpiOy pezdemas devoti sangainiB aAtaa." 

Consider them, I say, and deeply, thinking over the full force 
of those words, '* devoti sanguinis," and of the ways in which 
the pure blood of Normandie la f ranche, and France la solue, 
has corrupted itself, and become accursed. Uad I but time 
to go into the history of that word * devoveo,' what a piece 
of philology it would lead us into I But, for another kind 
of opposition to the sweet Franchise of old time, take this 
sentence of description of another French maiden, by the 
same author from whom I have just quoted the sketch of the 
grisette : 

" C'etait une vielle fille d'une cinquantaine d'ann^es, s&che 
et jaune, avec un grand nez d'oiseau de proie, tr^s noble, 
encore plus devote, joueuse comme la dame de pique en per- 
sonne, et m6disante H faire battre des montagnes." 

You see what accurate opposition that gives you of an- 
other kind, to Franchise. You even have the * nez d'Or- 
leanois ' specified, which the song of the Hose is so careful 
to tell you Franchise had not. 

Here is another illustrative sentence : 

"La colere, a la fin, une de ces terribles coleres blanches 
de devote, chassait des fiots do bile au cerveau de Mademoi- 
selle de la Rochecardeau, et blcmissait ses lovres." 

These three sentences I have taken from two novels of 
Emile Gaboriau, I^argent des aiitres, and Xa Degringolade, 
They are average specimens of modern French light litera- 
ture, with its characteristic qualities and defects, and are 
both of them in many respects worth careful study ; but 
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chiefly in the representation tlipy give, partly with conscious 
biame, and partly in unconscious corruption, of the Devoti 
sanguinis aetas ; with which, if you would compare old 
France accurately, read Jirat Froude's sketch ot the life of 
Bishop Hugo of Lincoln, and think over the scene between 
him and Cuiur de Lion. 

Vou have there, as in life before you, two typical Frencli- 
mcn of the twelfth century— a true king, and a true priest, 
representing the powers which the France of that day con- 
trived to get set over her, and did, on the whole, implicitly 
and with her heart obey. 

They are not altogether — by taking the dancing-master 
and the hairdresser away from them — reduced to copper- 
coloured Indians. 

If, next, you will take the pains — and it will need some 
pains, for the book is long and occasionally tiresome — to 
read the Degringolade, you will find it nevertheless worth 
your while ; for it gives you a modern Frenchman's account 
of the powers which France in the nineteenth century con- 
trived to get set over her ; and obeyed — not with her heart, 
but restively, like an ill-bred dog or mule, which have no 
honour in their obedience, but bear the chain and bit all the 

But there is a farther and much more important reason 
for my wish that you should read this novel. It gives you 
types of existent Frenchmen and Frenchwomen of a very 
different class. They are, indeed, only heroes and heroines 
in a quite second-rate piece of literary work. But these 
stereotypes, nevertheless, have living originals. There is to 
be found in France, as truly the Commandant Delorge, as 
the Comte de Combelaine. And as truly Mademoiselle de 
Maillefert as the Duohesse de Maumusay. How is it, then, 
that the Count and Duchess command everything in Franue, 
and that tlie Commandant and Demoiselle co'inmand nothing? 
— that the best they can do is to get leave to live — unknown, 
and unthought-of ? The question, believe me, is for England 
also ; and a very pressing one. 

Of the frantic hatred of all religion developed in 
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republican mind, the sentences I have quoted are interesting 
examples. I have not time to speak of them in this letter, 
but they struck me sharply as I corrected the press to-day ; 
for I had been standing most part of the morning by St. 
Paul's grave, thinking over his work in the world. A be- 
wildered peasant, from some green dingle of Campagna, who 
had seen me kneel when the Host passed, and took me there- 
fore to be a human creature and a friend, asked me ' where 
St. Paul was ' ? 

* There, underneath,' I answered. 

* There ? ' he repeated, doubtfully, — as dissatisfied. 

* Yes,' I answered ; * his body at least ; — his head is at the 
Lateran.' 

* II suo corpo,' again he repeated, still as in discontent. 
Then, after a pause, ' E la sua statua ? ' 

Such a wicked thing to ask for that ! wasn't it, my Evan- 
gelical friends ? You would so much rather have had him 
ask for Hudson's 1 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I OAVE hfid bj me, soma time, three eager little fiagmentt from one 
of Mr SiHar'i letters:— too eager, alwsjs, in thinking (his one sin of re- 
ceiving interest on monej meuna ever; other. I know manj excellent 
people, bappil;, wboee mttareB bnve not been spoiled b; it : the more 
as it has been done absolutely without knowledge of being- wrong. I 
did not find out the wrong of it lUTself, till Mr. Sillur abowed me the 
woy to judge of it. 

The passage which I hava italicized, from Mc. Leoky. is a, veiy pre- 
cioQsatatemeutof his Bagacious creed. The chief j eat of it ia hia having 
imagined hiinHelf to be of Aristotle's '■ species ' ! 

" To get proflC without respauBlbilit; b&s been a fond scheme as im- 
possible of bonext nttftinment as the philosopher's atooe or perpetual 
motion. YiBionariea have imagined auch tbingn to exist, but it hog 
been reaeryed (or thia mainraoii -worshipping generation to find it 
in that Arrangement by which a man, witboat labour, can secure a 
permanent income with perfect aecnrity, aud without diminution or the 

■■ A view of it is eyidently taken by Lord Bacon when he says that 
n^nry bringeth the treasure of a realm into few hands ; for the usurer 
trading on a certainty, and other men on uncertainties, at the end of 
the game all the money will be in the box. 

" Wc have had now an opporttitiity of practically testing tbistbeory ; 
not more than seventeen yeara have elajwed since oil restraint was re- 
moved from the growth ol what Lord Coke calls this ' pestilent weed,' 
and we see Bacon's words verified, the rich becoming richer, and the poor 
poorer, is the cry throughout the whole civilized world. Rollin in his 
AncUnt Jlittarg apeakiog of the Roman Empire, tells ns that it has 
been the ruin of every state where it was tolerated. It is in a fair way 
to ruin this of ours, and min it it will, unless England's sons calmly and 
candidly inve.iLigate the question for themselves, and resolutely act 
n|>on tbo conclusions to which the investigntiou must lead them. 

" There is such a thing as unlimited liability ; of thn justice of anoh 
laws I do not now tipealt, bat the law eiists, and as it wna made by 
moneyed men in the interest of moneyed men they cannot refuHC to be 
judgeil by it. The admission, therefore, of the tact that interest is a 
shore o( the nrofit, would throw upon the money-lender the burden of 
bolimited liability ; this he certainly refuses to admit. oODseqaeatly he 
has DO alternative but to confess tbat interest has nothinf: whatever to 
do with proGt. hnt that it ia a certain iuhe rent property of money, viz., 
that of prod uaing money, and that interest is as legitimately the offspring 
of money as a Calf vt that of a ('ow. That thia Th really the stand now 
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taken, may be shown from the literature nnd pnotice of the present 
da;, Mr. Leckj, one of the latest L'hampiaiu ol interest, boldlj admits 
it. Id hiB histoiy of the rise and inttQence of latioDaliMn in Kurope. 
p. 2!ll4, after qaoting- Aristotle'x saving, that all monej U etettte \<y na- 
tare, be najs, ' I'Ait ii an aiiaurdity 0/ ATUlaWt. andthewambtrofeeti- 
tnriea during whitJt it teat ineetMnUy itMertctt wil/umt bang {tofnrai um 
know)encequeationtd,i»a euriuui illiulTatioa of lAe longevity of a tepliitm 
fcAim aprated in a trrte form, and thell'red by a grtat tutvie. It it 
enough in inakt one at/iamed of hit tpaeicf to think that Benthmn mu the 
firit to bring into notiee the timple BonmdeTtition that \f the beirrotter em- 
lioyt the borrowed money t'n buying ball* and rout, and (f Ihae product ' 
ealiet to ten timet the valfi^ of the inttrat, the vnoniy borrmced eon 
tcaredy be »aid to be tteriit,' 

" And now to remedy all this. Were there no remedy, to parade it, 
in our view, woald be crnel ; bat there id one, so Biuiple, that, like 
those of divine makinfCi it may be de«;>iited for its simplicity. It coa- 
■ialA in the recognition of the sapreme wisdom wliich forbade the talc- 
ing of nsury. We should not reimpose the usury laws, which were in 
themselreB a blnnder and a BDHre, nor would we advocate the forcible 
lepression of the vice any more than we do that of other vims, su<.'b as 
gambling ur proititulion. but we would ]iub them on preoisety the same 
footing, and enact thus— 

Whereas, usury U a sin detestable and abominable, 
the law will refme to recogiiiie any contract 



The first effei^t of this 



mid be. that all those who had lent, taking se- 
cancy into ineir nanaa, would have DO power of oppreseinn beyond 
keeping the pledge.— the balance of their debts being ou a similar foot- 
ing to those of the mm who had lent without security, 

" To these their chance of repayment would depend on their previous 
conduct. If they had tent their money to honourable men. they would 
surely be repaid ; if to rogues, they surely woiild not ; and serve Ibem 
right. Those, and those only, who have lent wilhonl interest would 
have the power of an action at law lu recover ; and as such men must 
hare possessed philanthropy, they could safely be trusted with that 

" Be([ardiQg the future employment of money, a nanrer who intended 
to continue his unholy trade, would lend only to such men aa wonld 
repoj withont legal pressure, nnd from such men trade wonld aothavn 
to fear competition. But to disreputable characters the monej-market 
would be bermetieally sealed ; and then as commerce, freed Iram the 
competition of these scoundrels, begsu again lo be remunerative, we 
should And it more to our advantage to take an IniereHt in commerce 
than usury /mm it, and so gradually wonld equity supersede iniquity, 
and peace and prosperity be found where now abouud corruption, 
riot, and rebellion, with all the host of evils inseparable from a con- 
dition of plethoric wealth ou one hand, and on the other hopeless and 
despairing poverty. 

II, I intended In this note to have given some refereooes to the first 
use of the word Franc, as au adjective. But the heat dictionary-inak- 
era seem to have been foiled by it. " 1 recollect, (an Oitord friend 
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inites to ne,) CIotib called his axe ' Francieca' nlien bp tbrew it to 
deteTinine bj Jte fall where ha should build a church." and in Littre's 
dictiaiiiLT; a root is Bncgeeted. in thn ADglo-Suxon FraQcn. ' javeliu.' 
But I think these are alt coUnt«ral, not orjgiunl t»«B, I am not sore 
even when the word oame lu be used for the current idlver ooin of 
FrsDce: that, at least, must be a«uertainafale. It is aurious that in no 
fit o[ Liberty nnd Equality, the anti-Imperalists have thought ot calling 
tbeir gvhleu coiua ' Citiiena ' instead of ' Napoleons' ; dot even their 
Bons. SanBculotI«s. 

III. Some of my correspondents ask me what has become of my 
promised odditionnl Fort on the glacitrs. Well, it got crevaasBf), and 
split itself intu three ; and tlien regeluted itself iuto a somewhat com- 
pact essay on glaciers : and then got jammed up altogether, because I 
found that tbe extremely scientitic Professor Tyndall hud never dis- 
tintruiabed tbe qnality of viscosity from plostiiity, (or the coiiaialence 
of honey from that of butter,) still less the^adaliona ot character in the 
approach of metals, gtaas, or stone, to tbeir f reeziag-poinls ; and that I 
wasn't as dear as could ba wished on some of these matters myself ; 
and, in fact, that I bad better deal with tbo ^abject sericualy in my 
Osford lectures than in Fora, which I hope to do this neit autumn, 
after looking again at the riband structure of tlie Brenvo. Meantime, 
here -out of I don't know what paper, (I wifdi my correspondents 
would alwnys rrotn the ali[jB they cut out with the paper's name and dale,) 
—is a liielj account of the present stata of affairs, with a compliment to 
Professor Tyndail on bis style of debate, which I beg humbly to 
eadone. 



" An awful b«tUe, we regret to sny, is now raging between t^ome of 
the moat distinguished meu of Science, Literature, and Art. for all 
those three fair sisters have hurtled into the Homeric fray. The com- 
batants on one side ore PrcfeasotH G. Forbes, Tait, and Rnskiu. with 
Hr. Alfred Wills, and on the otber^alone. but fearless and undismayed 
—the great name of Tyndall. The atuga UUirimn bcUi is in itself a 
cold and unlikely one — namely, tbe glaciers of -iwitzerlaiid ; but Qercer 
the fight could not I e, we grieve to state, if the quesliou ot eternal 
puaishmi-nt. with oil its fiery aocessory aoenery, were under discussion. 
We have no rash intention of venturing iota that terrible battle-ground 
where Profesiior Huskin in laying about him with his For* Clarigevii. 
and where Profeeaor Tait, like another Titan, burls wildly into the 
affrighted air such epithets as ' oontemptible,' 'miserable,' 'disgusting,' 
* perniciouB,' * pestilent,' 'rbese adjectives, for anything that ignorant 
journalists con know, may mean, in Scotch scientific parlance, everything 
that is fair, chivalions. bei'oming. and measured in argument. But. 
merely trom the British instinct of fair play which does not like to see 
four against one, and without venturing a single word about tbe glaciers, 
we cannot help remarking how nmuh more consistent with the dignity 
of soietioo appears Profeaaor Tyndall s onsner iu the Ijat number ol the 
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Ccntemporary Enimo. If it be tnie that the mftn who kaapt hie tem- 
per ie generally in the right, we ■hall deddedly haok Mr. Tyndall and 
the late lamented Agewif in the preeent dreadful oonflict. Speaking, 
for inetanoe, of those eame fnrioae adjeotiTee which we hare cnlM 
from the literary parterre of Prof eaM>r Tait» Dr. Tyndall sweetly saya, 
^ The spirit whicdi prompts them may, after all, be but a local di^rticn 
of that noble force of heart whioh answered the Cameron's Gathering 
at Waterloo ; carried the Black Watch to Coomassie ; and which has 
fonushed Scotland with the materials of an immortal histoiy. Still, 
rudeness is not independmce, bluster is not strength, nor is ooareeness 
courage. We have won the human understanding from the barbarism 
of the past ; but we hare won along with it the dignity, courtesy* and 
truth of (dYiliaed life. And the man who on the platform or in the 
press does Tiolence to this ethical side of human nature discharges but 
an imperfect duty to the public, whatever the qualitiee of his under- 
standing may be.* This, we humbly think, is how men of soience ought 
to talk when they quarrel — ^if they quarrel at all." 

I hope much to profit hj this leswm. I have not my S^oal fof 
Scandal by me — but I know where to find it the minute I get home; 
and III do my best '^ The man whOb" eta eta;— yea, I think I osn 
manage it 
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The poor Campagna herdsm. 
Paul's statue llie Prtifessor of Fi 
Osford so disgracefully failed 1 
kneeling nearer the line of procei 
fact, qiiiti 



Roue, <ith Junt, 1874. 

ivliose seeking' for Si. 
Art in the University of 
issist him iti, had been 
II of the Corpus Domini 

rose-leaves which had 



been strewed for a carpet 
1 grieve to say that I wa 
myself ; for the crowd waitiiif 
up the rose-leaves with spittle 
pink pomatum of them. And, 
the Hoiy Ghoat which in any mannei 
among the temples,— whether of Ri 
sainia, — have merely and simply th< 
upon them of filling thi ' 



mid the aisles of the Basilica, 
hy of the rose-bestrewn path, 
ig at the side of it had mixed 
richly as to make quite a 
leed, the living temples o( 
■ler bestir themselves here 
lan gods or Christiait 
two great operations 
adyta with dung, and 
laking their pavements slippery with spittle ; the Pope's 
new tobacco manufactory under the Palatine, — an infinitely 
more important object now, in all views of Rome from the 
west, than either the Palatine or the Capitol, — greatly aiding 
and encouraging this especial form of lustration ; while the 
still more ancient documents of Egyptian religion — the obe- 
lisks of the Piazza del Popolo, and of the portico of St, 
Peter's — are entirely eclipsed by the obelisks of our English 
religion, lately elevated, in full view from the Pincian and 
the Montorio, with smoke coming out of the top of tliem. 
And farther, the entire eastern district of Rome, between 
the two Basilicas of the Lateran and St. Lorenzo, is now one 
mass of volcanic ruin ; — a desert of dusl and ashes, the lust 
of wealth exploding there, out of a crater deeper than Etna's, 
and raging, as far as it can reach, in one frantic desolation 
of whatever is lovely, or holy, or memorable, in the central 
city of the world. 
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For there is one fixed idea in ihe mind of every European 
progreBsive politician, at this time ; namely, that by a certain 
application of Financial An, and by the erection of a oertain 
quantity of new buildings on a colossal scale, it will be pos- 
sible for society hereafter to pass its entire life in eating, 
BRiokiug, harlotry, and talk ; without doing anything what- 
ever with its hands or (eet of a laborious character. And as 
these new buildings, whose edification is a main article of 
this modern political faith and hope,- — (being required for 
gambling and dining in on a large scale), — cannot be raised 
without severely increased taxation of the poorer classes, 
(here in Italy direct, and in all countries consisting in the 
rise of price in all articles of food— wine alone in Italy cost- 
ing just ten times what it did ten years ago,) and this in- 
creased taxation and distress are beginning to be felt too 
grievously to be denied ; nor only so, but — which is still less 
agreeable to modern politicians — with slowly dawning per- 
ception of their true causes, — one finds also the popular 
journalists, for some time back addressing themselves to tlie 
and Theft in general, after this fashion. 



"The wealth in the world may practically be regarded as 
infinitely great. It is not true that what one man appro- 
priates becomes thereupon useless to others, and it is also un- 
true that force or fraud, direct or indirect, are the principal, 
or, indeed, that thev are at all coMimon or important, modes 
of acquiring weallh.""— PhW Mall Gazette, Jan. 14th, 18C9.* 

* The passage oontiQues tbtu, curioaaly enough, — for the parallel of 
the boat at aea is preeiBsly that wiiiuh I bave given, in true enplanation 
of social phenoiDeua: — 

" Tho notion tbikt when aiie mnn becooiea ricb be makos others poor, 
vrill he fouod iipou e^ianiiuatiuu tu depend upon the assumptioti that 
there is In the world a Gxed quantity of wealth ; tbnt when one man ap- 
propriales to himstlf a. large amount oC it, he excludes all othera from 
an; benefit arising from it, and that at the naxae time he forces some 
oue else to be ronteot with Ices than be wniild otherwise faava hod. 
Society, in short, must be compared to a boat at spa. in which there Is 
a cFTtain quantity of freith water, and a certain number of ebipwrecked 
jHiBseugers. In that case, oo doubt, the water drunk by one is of no use 
to the FBSt, aud if onu drinks more, others must drinli less, as the water 
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Tlie philosopliical journalist, after some further contemptu- 
ous statement of tlie vulgar views on this subject, coiiven- 
ientiy dispenses (aa will be seen by reference to the end of 
the clause in the note) with tiie defence of his own. I ivil) 
undertake the explanation of what was, perhaps, even to 
himself, not altogether clear iu his impressions. If a burglar 
ever carries off the Editor's plate-basket, the bereaved Editor 
will console himself by reflecting that "it is not true that 
what one man appropriates becomes thereupon useless to 
others:"— for truly, {lie will thus proceed to finer investi- 
gations,) this plate of mine, melted down, after being tran- 
sitionally serviceable to the burglar, will enter again into the 
the silver of tiie world whicli it had in 
I that the intermediate benefit to the 
burglar may bo regarded as entirely a form of trade profit, 
and a kind of turning over of capital. .\nd " it is also untrue 
tliat force or fraud, direct or indirect, are the principal, or in- 
deed that they are at all common or important, modes of ac- 
quiring wealth," — for this poor thief, with his crow-bar and 
jimmy, does but disfurnish my table for a day ; while I, with 
my fluent pen, can replenish it any number of tiroes over, by 
the beaulifiil expression of my opinions tor the public bene- 
fit. Bnt what manner of fraud, or force, there may be in 
living by the sale of one's opinions, instead of knowledges ; 
and what quantity of true knowledge on any subject whatso- 
ever — moral, political, scientific, or artistic — forms at pres- 
ent the total stock in trade of the Editors of the European 
Press, our Pall Mall Editor has very certainly not considered. 

"The wealth in the world practically infinite," — is it? 
Then it seems to me, the poor may ask, with more reason than 
ever before. Why have we not our share of infinity ? We 
thought, poor ignoraiits, that we were only the last in the 
scramble ; we submitted, believing that somebody must be 

Itself IB a fixed qaantity. tloreover. no one man woald be able to get 
more than a rateable share, except by superior force, or bj some form 
oF deceit, because the others would prevent him. The mere stnCement 
of thin view ought to he a sufllaieiit exposure of the fundamental bt 
ror of the uoromDnplaces which via uro oouBideiiug. " 
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last, and somebody first. But if the mass of |pod things be 
inexhaustible, and there are horses for everybody , — why is 
not every beggar on horseback? And, for my own part, 
why should the question be put to me so often, — which I am 
sick of answering and answering again, — '' How, with our 
increasing population, are we to live without Machinery ? " 
For if the wealth be already infinite, what need of machinery 
to make more ? Alas ! if it cotild make more, what a differ- 
ent world this might be. Arkwright and Stevenson would 
deser\'e statues, indeed, — as much as St. Paul. If all the 
steam engines in England, and all the coal in it, with all 
their horse and ass power put together, could produce — so 
much as one grain of corn ! The last time this perpetually 
recurring question about machinery was asked me, it was 
very earnestly and candidly pressed, by a master manu- 
facturer, who honestly desired to do in his place what was 
serviceable to England, and honourable to himself. I an- 
swered at some length, in private letters, of which I asked 
and obtained his leave to print some parts in I^brs, They 
may as well find their place in this number ; and for preface 
to them, here is a piece, long kept by me, concerning rail- 
roads, which may advisably now be read. 

Of modern machinery for locomotion, my readers, I sup- 
pose, thought me writing in ill-temper, when I said, in one 
of the letters on the childhood of Scott, ** infernal means of 
locomotion " ? Indeed, I am always, compelled to write, as 
always compelled to live, in ill-temper. But I never set down 
a single word but with the serenest purpose. I meant " in- 
fernal " in the most perfect sense the word will bear. 

For instance. The town of Ulverstone is twelve miles from 
me, by four miles of mountain road beside Coniston lake, 
three throug^h a pastoral valley, five by the seaside. A 
healthier or lovelier walk would be difficult to find. 

In old times, if a Coniston peasant had any business at 
Ulverstone, he walked to Ulverstone ; spent nothing but 
shoe-leather on the road, drank at the streams, and if he 
spent a couple of batz when he got to Ulverstone, ** it was the 
end of tlie world." But now, he would never think of doing 
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such A thing 1 He iirat walks three miles in a contraiy dtre<i< 
tton, to 8 railroad station, and then travels by railroad twenty- 
four miles to Ulveretonc, paying two shillings fare. During 
the twenty-four miles transit, he is idle, dusty, stupid ; and 
either more hot or cold than is pleasant to him. Iti either 
case he drinks beer at two or three of the stations, passes 
his time, between them, with anybody he can find, in talking 
without having anything to talk of; and such talk always 
becomes vicious. He arrives at Ulverstone, jaded, half drunk, 
and otherwise demoralized, and three shillinjrs, at least, 
poorer than in the morning. Of that sum, a shilling has gone 
for beer, threepence to a railway shareholder, threepence in 
coals, andeighteenpenee has been spent in employing strong 
men in the vile mechanical work of making and driving a 
machine, instead of his own legs, to carry the drunken lout. 



The results, absol 


to loss and demoralization to the poor, on 


all sides, and iniq 


itoua gain to the rich. Fancy, if you saw 


the railway official 


actually employed in carrying the country- 


man bodily on th 


eir backs to Ulverstone, what you would 


think of the bus 


ness ! And because they waste ever so 


much iron and fuc 


1 besides to do it, you think it a proAtable 



And for oomparison of the advantages of old times and 
new, for travellers of higher order, hear bow Scott's excur- 
sions used to he made. 

"Accordingly, during seven successive years, Scott made 
a raid, as he called it, into Liddesdale, with Mr. Shortreed 
for his guide, exploring every rivulet to its source, and every 
ruined peel from foundation to battlement. At this time 
no wheeled carriage had ever been seen in the district ; the 
first, indeed, that ever appeared there was a gig, driven by 
Scott himself for a part of his way, when on the last of these 
seven excursions. There was no inn nirr jAihUc-house of 
any kind in the whole valley ; the travellers paitsed from the 
shepherd's hut to the minister's manse, and again from 
the cheerful hospitality of the manse to the rough and jolly 
welcome of the homestead ; gathering, wherever they went, 
songs and tunes, and occasionally more tangible relics of 
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the living maimers of tties 
cuostitutcB tlie cliief cliiiri 
prose works. But how soo 
fore him in his researohea 
niakin' hinisel' u' the time,' s 



antiquity — even such ' a rowth of auld nicknackets ' as Burns 
ascribes to Captain Grose. To these rambles Scott owed 
much of the materials of his JtlitmtreUi/ of the Scottish 
£oriIer ,' ami not less of that intimate acquaintance with 
unsophisticated regions, which 
of the most cliarming of his 
he had any definite object be- 
;enis very doubtful 'He was 
snid Mr. Sliortreed ; ' but he didnu 
ken niaybo wliat he was about, till years had passed. At 
lirat he thought o' little, I dare say, but the queerness and 
the fun.' 

" ' It was tliat same season, I think,' says Mr. Shortreed, 
'that Sir Walter got from Dr. Elliot the large old border 
war horn, which ye may still see banging in the armoury at 
Abbotsford. How great lie was when he was made master 
o' that ! 1 believe it had been found in Hermitage Castle — 
and one of the doctor's servants had used it many a day as 
a grease-horn for his scythe before they had discovered its 
history. When cleaned out, it was never a hair the worse ; 
the original chain, hoop, and mouthpiece of steel were all 
entire, just as you now see them. Sir Walter carried it 
.11 the way from Liddesdale to Jedburgh slung about 
rusted 



his I 



^ith 



ck like Johnny Gilpin's bottle, while I v 
n ancient bridte-bit, which we had !i 



t picked up. 



Andn 



" The feint o' pride — iiae pridu Ltul he, . , . 
A lang kuil-gully liung down by his side, 
And a great meikle iiDwt.hum tu rout on hod he. " 

eikie and eair wo routed on't, and " botched and blew 
wi' micht and main." O what pleasant days ! and then a' 
the n<m»ense we hail cost tw tiothiitg. We never pttl hand in 
pocket for a week on end. Toll-bars there were ttone, and 
indeed 1 think our haiU charges were a feed o* corn to our 
horses in the gangin' and cotnin' at Riccartoun mill.'" 

This absolute economy, * of course, could only exist when 



* Tbe reiuler might at first fano; that the economy was not 'abso- 
le,' but tliat tbe expeuses of the travcUer were simplj t>ome hy bii 
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travelling was so rare that patriarclial hospitality could still 
he tnisted for ita lodging. But the hospitality oE the inn 
need not be less considerate or true because the inn's master 
lives in his occupation. Even in these days, I Lave had no 
more true or kind friend than the now dead Mrs. Eisenknie- 
mer of the old Union Inn at Chamouni ; and an innkeeper's 
daughter in tlie Oiierland taught me that it was still possible 
for a. Swiss girl to be refined, imaginative, and pure-hearted, 
ihougfa she waited on her father's guests, and though these 
guests were often vulgar and insolent English travellers. 
For she bad been bred in the rural districts of happy olden 
days, — lo which, as it chances, my thoughts first turned, In 
the following answer to my English manufacturing friend. 

On any given farm in Switzerland or Bavaria, fifty years 
ago, the master and his servants lived, in abundance, on the 
produce of their ground, without machinery, and exchanged 
some of its surplus produce for Lyons velvet and Hartz sil- 
ver, (produced by the unhappy mechanists and miners of 
those localities,) whereof the happy peasant made jackets 
and bodices, and richly adorned the same with precious 
chain-work. It is not more than ten years since I saw in 
a farm-shed near Thun, three handsome youths and three 
comely girls, all in well'fitting, pretty, and snow-white shirt 
and chemisette, threshing corn with a steady shower of 
timed blows, as skilful in their — cadence, shall we, literally, 
say ? — as the most exquisitely performed music, and as 
rapid as its swiftest notes. There was no question for any 
of them, whether they should have their dinner when they 
had earned it, nor the slightest chance of any of them going 
in rags through the winter. 

That is entirely healthy, happy, and wise human life. Not 
a theoretical or Utopian state at all ; but one which over large 
districts of the world has long existed, and must, thank God, 

host. Not ho; the host only jjqvb what he in his tarn received, when 
he also travelled. Every man thus carded bU home with him, and to 
traVEl. woa merely to walk or ride from place to place, instead of round 
one's own hotiae. (See Saimders F.iirfoTd'a expoatulatioa with Alan 
on the charges incnrred at Noble House.) 
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in apite of British conimeroe and its consequences, forever, 
somewhere, exist. 

But tbe farm, we will say, gets over-populous, (it always 
does, of course, under ordinary ciruumstances ;) that is to say, 
the ground no longer affords corn and milk enough (or the 
people on it. Do you suppose you will make more of the 
corn, because you now thresh it with a machine ? So far 
from needing to do so, you have more bands to employ than 
you had — nan have twelve flails going instead of ai.x. Vou 
make your twelve human creatures stand aside, and thresh 
your corn with a steam engine. Vou gain time, do you ? 
What's tbe use of time to you ? did it not hang heavy 
enough on your hands before ? Vou thresh your entire farm 
produce, let us say, in twelve minutes. Wilt that make it 
one grain more, to feed the twelve mouths ? Most assuredly, 
the soot and stench of your steam engine will make your crop 
fcss next year, but not one grain more cau you have, to-day.* 
But you don't mean to use your engines to thresh with or 
plough with ? Well, that is one point of common sense 
gained. What will you do with them, then ? — spin and weave 
cotton, sell the articles you manufacture, and buy food ? Very 
good ; then soinewhore ihere must be people still living as 
you once did,^that is to say, producing more corn and milk 
than they want, and able to give it to you in exchange for 
your cotton, or velvet, or what not, which you weave with 
your steam. Well, those people, wherever they are, and who- 
ever they may be, are your lords and masters thenceforth. 
77tey are living happy and wise human lives, and are served 
by you, their mechanics and slaves. Day after day your souls 
will become more mechanical, more servile : also you will go 
on multiplying, wanting more food, and more ; you will have 
to sell cheaper and cheaper, work longer and longer, to buy 
your food. At last, do what you can, you can make no more, 
or the people who have the corn will not want any more ; and 

* Bat what is to be done, then f Emigrate, of oonrse ; but mider 
different laws from those of modem einigratioii. Don't emigrate to 
(.'bina, poiHon Cbiuamen, and teach them to make steam engiuea, and 
then import Cbinamea, to di|{ iron Jttre, Bui see next Fort. 
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your inoreasing population will neuessurily come to a quite 
imperative stop^by starvation, preceded neoeBsarily by revo- 
lution and massacre. 

Ad<1 now examine the facts about Kiigland i[i this broad 
light. 

She has a vast quantity of ground still food-producing, in 
com, grass, cattle, or game. With thai territory she educates 
her squire, or typical gentiemari, and his tenantry, to whom, 
together, she owes all lier power in the world. With another 



large portion of territory, — now continu 
— she educates a mercenary population, i 
quantity of bad articles to anybody's ordi 
every hour that passes over them make 



nd il 



illy on the increase, 
eady to produce any 
r ; population which 
acceleratingly a 



111 the increase of that kind of 



ving land, i 



if she 



nciouB, im 

territory and its people, her ruit 

were deliberately exchanging het 

heaven above it, for a soil of arsenic, and rain of nitric acid. 

" Have the Arkwrighta and Stevensons, then, done nothing 
but harm ? " Nothing ; but the root of all the mischief is not 
in Arkwrights or Stevensons; nor in rogues or mechanics. 
The real root of it is the crime of the squire himself. And 
the method of that crime is thus. A certain quantity of the 
food produced by the country is paid annually by it into the 
squire's hand, in the form of rent, privately, and taxes, pub- 
licly. If be uses this food to support a food -producing popu- 
lation, he increases daily the strength of the country and his 
own ; but if he uses it to support an idle population, or one 
producing merely trinkets in iron, or gold, or other rubbish, 
he steadily weakens the country, and debases himself. 

Now the action of the squire for the last fifty years has 
been, broadly, to take the food from tiie ground of his estate, 
and carrv it to London, where he feeds with it * a vast num- 



• The writings of Oor vulgar political econoroista, oalling money only 
a ' medinm of exchange,' blind the foolish public cooveniently to nil the 
practical actioim of tbe muchinerj' of the curroncj'. Money U not a 
mediain of exchange, but a token of right. I have, Bnppoae, at this 
moment, ten. twenty, or thirty thoufland poundii. That signilieit that, 
ai compoied with u tDUn nbo has only ten pounds, I uau claim iiosHeB' 
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ber of builders, upholaterors, (one of them ah&rged me five 
pounds for a footstool the other day,) carriage and harness 
makers, dress-makers, grooms, footmen, bad musicians, bad 
painters, gamblers, and harlots, and in supply of the wants of 
these main classes, a vast tuimbur of shopkeepers of minor 
useless articles. The muscles and tiie time of this enormous 
population being wholly unproductive— (for of course time 
spent in the mere process of sale is unproductive, and much 
more that of the footman and groom, while that of the vulgar 
upholsterer, jeweller, tiddler, and painter, etc., etc., is not 
only unproductive, but misohiei-ous,) — the entire mass of this 
London population do nothing whatever either to feed or 
clothe themselves ; and their vile life preventing them from 
all rational entertainment, they are compelled to seek some 
pastime in a vile literature, the demand for which again oc- 
cupies another enormous class, who do nothing to feed of 
dress themselves ; finally, the vain disputes of this vicious 
population give employment to the vast industry of the law- 
yers and their clerks,* who similarly do nothing to feed or 
dress themselves. 

Now the peasants might still be able to supply this enor- 
mous town population with food, (in the form of the squire's 
rent,) but it cannot, without machinery, supply the flimsy 
dresses, toys, metal work, and other rubbish belonging to their 
accursed life. Hence over the whole country the sky Is black- 
ened and the air made pestilent, to supply London and other 
such towns f with their iron railings, vulgar upholstery, 

■ion of, coll for, and do what I like with a tboasaad, or two thoasaiid, 
□r three thounand times as much of the valuable thiogs exiRting in the 
caimtrf . The peasant accordingly givGH the iquire a certain number ot 
these tokeaa or uounterH, which ffiva the posssBBor a right to claim bo 
mnoh com or meat. The squire gives these tokens to the variouB per- 
sona in town, enumerated in the teit. who then claim the corn and meat 
from the peasant, returning bim tbs counCera, which he calls ' price,' 
and gives to the squire again next year. 

* Of the industry of the .Ma^riatiate against crime, I say DCtUtng; for 
it noiv scarcely exists, but to do evil. Seo first article ii 
ODce. nt end of letter. 

f Compare, especially, Lettt-r XXIX., p. 418. 
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jewels, toys, lireries, lace, and other means of dissipation 
and dishonour of lite. Gradually the country people cannot 
even supply food to the voracity of the vicious centre ; and 
it is necessary to import food from other countries, giv- 
ing in exchange any kind of commodity \ve can attract their 
itching desires for, and produce by machinery. The ten- 
dency of the entire national energy is therefore to approxi- 
mate more and more to the state of a squirrel in a cage, or 
a turnspit in a wheel, fed by foreign masters with nuts and 
dog's-meat. And indeed when we rightly conceive the re- 
lation of London to the country, tiie sight of it becomes 
more fantastic and wonderful than any dream, Kyde Park, 
in the season, is the great rotatory form of the vast squirrel 
cage ; round and round it go the idle company, in their re 
versed streams, urging themselves to their necessary exer 
cise. They cannot with safety even eat their nuts, witlioui 
BO much 'revolution ' as shall, in Venetian language, 'com 
ply with the demands of hygiene.' Then they retire into 
their boxes, with due quantity of straw ; the Belgravian 
and Piccadillian streets outside the railings being, when one 
sees clearly, nothing bui the squirrel's box at the side of 
his wires. And then think of all the rest of the metropolis 
as the creation and ordinance of these squirrels, that they 
may squeak and whirl to their satisfaction, and yet be fed. 
Measure the space of its entirely miserable life. Begin with 
that diagonal which I struck from Regent Circus to Drury 
Lane ; examine it, house by house ; then go up from Drury 
Lane to St, Giles' Church, look into Church Lane there, and 
explore your Seven Dials and Warwick Street ; and remem- 
ber this is the very centre of the mother city, — precisely 
s Parks, its great Library and Museum, its prinoi- 
es, and its Bunk. Then conceive the East-end; 
Tielancholy Islington and Pentonville districts ; 
then the ghastly spaces of southern suburb— Vauxhall, 
Lambeth, the Borough, Wappiiig, and Bermondsey. All 
this is the nidification of those Park Squirrels. This is 
the thing they have produced round themselves ; this their 
work in the world. When they rest from their squirrellian 
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revolutions, and die in the Lord, and their works do EoUow 
them, the»e are what will follow them. Lugubrious march 
of the Waterloo Road, and the Borough, and St. Giles's ; 
the shadows of a]] the Seven Dials having fetched their last 
compass. New Jerusalem, prepared as a bride, of course, 
opening her gates to ihetn j — but, pertinaciously attendant, 
Oid Jewry outside. " Their works do follow them." 

For these xtreets are indeed what they have built ; 
their inhabitants the people they have chosen to educate. 
They took the bread and rai"" ind meat from the people of 
their lields ; they gave it to . d, and retain here in their 
service, this fermenting mass of unhappy human beings, 
— news-mongers, novel -mongers, picture-mongers, poison- 
drink-mongers, lust and death-mongers ; the whole smoking 
mass of it one vast dead-uiarinf oresbop, — accumulation of 
wreck of the Dead Sea, with < y activity in it, a form of 
putrefaction. 

Some personal matters i ^uched upon in my friend's 

reply to this letter, and I I hing more printable of the 

correspondence but this f vi fragment or two. 

" But what are you g got into this mechanical 

line of lite?" 

You must persevere in it, and do the best you can for the 
present, but resolve to get out of it as soon as may be. The 
one essential point is to know thoroughly that it is wrong ; 
how to get out of it, you can decide afterwards, at your lei- 

"But somebody must weave by machinery, and dig in 
mines : else how oould one have one's velvet and silver 
chains?" 

Whatever machinery is needful for human purposes can 
be driven by wind or water ; the Thames alone could drive 
mills enough to weave velvet and silk for all England. But 
even mechanical occupation not involving pollution of the 
atmosphere must be as limited as possible ; for it invariably 
degrades. You may use your slave in your silver mine, or 
at your loom, to avoid such labour yourself, if you honestly 
believe you have brains to Ije better employed ;^-or you 
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ire paid wages 
for redemption 



may yourself, for the service of others, honour&bly become 
their slave ; and, in benevolent degradation, dig silver or 
weave silk, making yourself aeini-spade, or aemi-worro. But 
you must eventually, for no purpose or motive whatsoever, 
live amidst smoke and tilth, nor allow others to do so ; you 
must see that your slaves are as comfortable and safe as 
their employment permits, and that they 
high enough to allow them to leave it ofte 

Eventually, I say ; — bow fast events may mov 
know ; in our compliance with tbem, let us at li 
ligenlly patient — if at ail ; not blindly patient. 

For instance, there is nothing really n 
any recorded savagery or absurdity of mankind, than that 
governments should be able to get money for any folly they 
choose to commit, by selling to capitalists the right of tax- 
ing future generations to the end of time. All the cruellest 
wars inflicted, all the basest luxuries grasped by the idle 
classes, are thus paid for by the poor a hundred times over. 
And yet 1 am obliged to keep my money in the funds or the 
bank, because ] know no other mode of keeping it safe ; 
and if I refused to take the interest, I should only throw It 
into the hands of the very people wiio would nse it for these 
evil purposes, or, at all events, for less good than I can. 
Nevertheless it is daily becoming a more grave question 
with me what it may presently be right to do. It may be 
better to diminish private charities, and much more, my own 
luxury of life, than to comply in any sort with a national sin. 
But I am not agitated or anxious In the matter : content to 
know my principle, and to work steadily towards better ful- 
filment of it. 

And this is all that I would ask of 
of any other man, — that he shonld kr 
and be steady in his line of advan 
self to be a usurer as long as I t 
whatsoever. I confess myself s 
■hame or penalty may attach to U 
myself from the system. So my c 



ly correspondent, or 
now what he is about, 

retreat. I know my- 
nterest on any money 

and abide whatever 
, nntil I can withdraw 
:pondent says he must 
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abide by bis post. I think so too. A naval captain, though 
I should succeed in persuading him of the wickedness of 
war, would in like manner, if he were wise, abide at his post ; 
nay, would be entirely traitorous and criminal if he at once 
deserted it. Only let us all be sure what our positions are ; 
and if, as it is said, the not living by interest and the reso- 
lutely making everything as good as can be, are incompatible 
with the present state of society, let us, though compelled to 
remain usurers and makers of bad things, at least not deceive 
ourselves as to the nature of our acts and life. 

Leaving thus the personal question, how the great courses 
of life are to be checked or changed, to each man's conscience 
and discretion, — this following answer I would make in all 
cases to the inquiry, * What can Idof^ 

If the present state of this so-called rich England is so 
essentially miserable and poverty-stricken that honest men 
must always live from hand to mouth, while speculators make 
fortunes by cheating them out of their labour, and if, there- 
fore, no sum can be set aside for charity, — the paralyzed 
honest men can certainly do little for the present. But, 
with what can be spared for charity, if anything, do thb ; 
buy ever so small a bit of ground, in the midst of the worst 
back deserts of our manufacturing towns ; six feet square, 
if no more can be had, — nay, the size of a grave, if you will, 
but buy it freehold^ and make a garden of it, by hand-labour ; 
a garden visible to all men, and cultivated for all men of 
that place. If absolutely nothing will grow in it, then have 
herbs carried there in pots. Force the bit of ground into 
order, cleanliness, green or coloured aspect. What difficulties 
you have in doing this are your best subjects of thought ; 
the good you will do in doing this, the best in your present 
power. 

What the best in your ultimate power may be, will depend 
on the action of the English landlord ; for observe, we have 
only to separate the facts of the Swiss farm to ascertain what 
they are with respect to any state. We have only to ask 
what quantity of food it produces, how much it exports in 
exchange for other articles, and how much it imports in ex« 
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change for other articles. The food-producing countries 
have the power of educating gentlemen and gentlewomen if 
they please, — they are the lordly and masterful countries. 
Those which exchange mechanical or artistic productions for 
food are servile, and necessarily in process of time will be 
ruined. Next Fors^ therefore, will be written for any Land- 
lords who wish to be true Workmen in their vocation ; and, 
according to the first law of the St. George's Company, ' to 
do good work, whether they die or live.' 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



) the reader's most 



My dear Sir, — Too a 



Broxiioukn, Hbkts, iXthJune, IBTi 
10 tolerant of cOFteepoodenta with ^rleT&iio 
.mote about Ij 



.a tew more words, i: 
Eefonn. InNovemberuextthaJudioatoreB 
The preamble recites tbia incontestabie fact, " that it ia expedient Ui 
make proviHioD far the better adininiatnttion of jiutica in Eu^laod." 
Now, the two BHlient features of the incexHant clamour for Law Hetorni 
are these — lal. au inoreoBed uunvictiun of the sonotity of property ; 3Dd, 
a praportiouate decrewe iD the eatimate o( buinan life. For years post 
the ^iglish people have Rpent incalculable money and talli in trying to 
induce Parliament to give them safe titles to their land, and sharp and 
itiBlant meonH of getting in their debts ; the Land Transfer Bill is in 
answer to this first demand, and the Jadicature Bill to the secood. 
Meanwhile the Criminal Code may ahift for itself ; and here we have. 
as the outcome of centuries of vulgar national flonrisb about Magna 
Charla, Hutiens Corpus, and much elte, the present infamous eystem of 
punwhiug crima by pecuniary penalties. Now the spirit of this evil 
system is simply tbis : '' A erime is an offence against society. Making 
the criminal suffer pain won't materially benrtit society, bnt making 
him snSer in his pocket uiU,*" and so society elects to be battered 
about, and variously maltreated, on a sliding scale of cbarges, adjusted 
more on medical than moral piinoiplea. No doubt it is very dcuTalile 
to have a title-deed to your thousand acres, no bigger than the palm of 
your hand, to be able to put it in a box, and sit upon it, and defy all 
the lawyerR in the land to plok a Haw in your title ; quite a millenium- 
like stale of thiugs, but liable to be somewhat marred if your next-door 
nei^-fabour may knock you off your box, stab you ivith a small pocket- 
knife, and jump on your stomacb. all with grievous damago to you. but 
comparatiTe immunity to himself. We are one day to have cheap lair, 
meanwhile we bave such cheap crime that injuries to the person are 
now within the reach of all. I may be a villain of the first water, if I 
have a few spare pounds in my pocket From a careful survey of lately 
reported cases, I find 1 can run away with my neighbour's wife, sedace 
his daughter, half poison hia household with adulterated food, and 
Anally stab him with a pocket-knife for rather leas than £1000. Stab- 
bing ia so ridiculously aheap that I can indulge in it for a trifling pen- 
alty of ei. (See Southall's ease.) Bnt woe be t " " ' 
oroBch on my neighbour's land, prejudice his trade, or touch his pocket ; 
then tbc law has remedies, va»t and many, and 1 shall not only incur 
pecuniary penalties that ore to all eSecta and purpose limiUcis, but I 
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shall be mode to imflec in persou nlso. These two tbingn ore eiactl; 
iBdioative of the eradual decay of the national mind under the iufia- 
ence of two sohoolH. The Gist teaches that man's pniuurj' object iti Ufa 
IB to *' get on In the world : " hence we buie this exaggerated estimata 
of the valae and nanctity of property. The second school teaches that 
love COD exist without teverence, mercy without jostice, and liberty 
without obedience; and as the lo);ical result of such teaching, we have 
lost all clear and healthy knowledge of what justice reaitj in, and in- 
vent B system oF punifhtnenM which ia not even really punitive, and 
without any element of retribution at all. Let us have instead a jub- 
tiice that not only condones tbe crime, but also makes a profit out of 
the criminal. And we get her; but note the irony ot Fate: when onr 
modem goddess doet pluck up heart to be anery. she seems doomed U> 
be ani^ry in the wrong way, and with the wrong people. Here is a late 
instance (the printed report of which I send you): — 

Wilivim Uaickef, a blind man and very iuBrm. was brought up, hav- 
ing been committed from Marlborough .Street, to be dealt witi an a 
iiKSMU and vagabond. 

On being placed in the dock, 

Ur. Hontagn William.'', as nniif.uji euriip. said he hod known the pris 
oner tor years, from seeing him sitting an M'ateiloo Bridge tracing his 
fingers over a book designed for the blind to read, and in no instauce 
bad he seen him beg from those who passed by. so that he was practi' 
oaUy doing no harm, and Kome time ago the late Kir William Bodkin 
had dealt very mercifully i/itb him. Somethiog ought to l>e done For 

Mr. Harris said he could corroborate all that his learned friend had 
stated. 

The Assistant -Judge said he hod been convicted by the magistrate, 
and was sent here to be sentenced as a rc^ne and vagabond, bill the 
CmiH wniid not deal hartUy Jcith him. 

Honford. chief oCBcer of the Mendicity Society, siud the prisoner 
had been frequently convicted for begging. 

The Assiiitant-Judge sentenced him to be imprisoned for four months. 
—Map. lW7i 

The other day I was reading a beautiful Eastern story of a certain 
blind man who sat by the wayside begging ; clearly a veiy importunate 
and troublesome blind man, who would by no means bold his peove, 
bnt who, nevettbelesB, had his heart's desire granted unto him at last. 
And yesterday I was also reading a. very unlovely Western story of an- 
other blind man, who was " very infirm," not at all importunate, did 
not even beg; only sat there by the roadside and read out ot a certain 
Book that has s greot deal to say about justice and merojv The seijuel 
of the two stories vajies considerably : in liiis Intter one onr civilized 
English Law clutches tbe old blind man by the throat. t«11a him he is 
a rugne and a vagabond, and Biugf him into prinon for four months ! 

But our enlightened Bcitiab Public is too busy clamouring tor short 
deeds and cheap means of litigation, ever bo give thought or time to 
mere " sentimental grievancee." Have you seen the steangc comment 
on Oarlyle's letter oF some mouths a^o, in which he prophesied evil 
things to come, if England atill persisted in doing her wotk "ill, siviftly. 
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and mendaciioUBly " f Our eiport trade, fpr tbo firtt fire months of 
tbia year, shows a decreiiEe of jiuC eight iiiiJIiotii ! The newepagiera 
□ote, with a horrified am Bremen t, that the coutineDtal uatioos deuUoe 
dealing auy louger at tlie " old shop," and fall book on home product*. 
and try to esplain it by lefetenoo to the Capitol and Lsboar question. 
Corlyle foresaw Germany's fatore, and told us plainly of it ; he foreaeea 
Eugland's ilecadeoue. and wams as just as plainly at that ,- and the 
prioe we have already paid, in this yeai of ^laoe 18T4. for telling him 
to hold his tontjue, is just eight mitlionB. 

Yours sincerely. 

Next, or next but one, to the Forf for the squires, will come that tor 
the lawyers. In the meantime, can any correBpondent itiform me. ap- 
proximately, what the inooine and earnings of the legal profendon are 
annually in England, and what aura is spent in coUaterol expenses for 
juries, witnesaeB, etc. ? The Timn for May 18th of this year gives the 
following estimate of the cost of the Tichbome trial, which aeema to 
me very moderate : — 

Thk Trial op the Ticnoomrit Claimant,— On Saturday a return 
to the House of Commous, obtained by Mt. W. H. Smith, was printed, 
showing the amount expended upon the prosecution in tbe case of *' Be- 
ginav. Castro, otherwise Orton, otherwise Tichbome.'' and the probable 
amount still remaining to be paid out of the vote of Parliament for 
" this serrioe." The probable co«t of the trial is stated at £'55,:)15 17). 
lit, of whicb £49.815 17«. id. bod been paid np Lo tbe II th alt., and 
□n tbe 1 1th of Hay iust. £5,riOO remained unpaid. In ISTS^ connuls' 
fees were £1,141! 18«, U-, and in 1ST3-4 counwls' fees were £32,495 
ISf, 4<i. The jury were paid £3.780, and the shorthand writers £8,4fi3 
3). The other expenses were witDeasea, agents, etc., and law Matiou' 
ors and printing. Of the sum to be paid. £4,UO0 is for the Anstrolian 
and Chilian witneaaes. — rirfiM, May IS, \^^A. 

U. I reprint the following letter as it woa oritjinally pablisbed. I 
meant to have inquired iuto the laots a little farther, but have nothad 

21, M[sciN(i Lane, London. E. C, 
19(A M-irch, 1874, 
Dear Sirs,— On the 27th March, 1872, we directed your attention to 
tbo subject of Usmry inopniier bejwied '' CUOOS8 vou THIB day whok 
TK WILL SERVU." We have since published our correspondence with 
the Eev. Dr. Cumming, and we take bis nilenoe as an acknowledg- 
aent of his inability to justify hia teaching upon this subject. We 
have also publicly protested against tbe apathy of the Bishope and 
Clergy of the Elstablished Oburch regarding this national sin. We now 
append nn extract from the tlamjukire Independent at the 11th instant, 
which has been forwarded to us: — 
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money at ciirront raten— no ooramisBion or hrokfirnpB ohdrged.' which 
u tcallr liberal on the pnrt of tbe Chnrch of iLTigland. mid taay serve 
to diatiugnish it aa a lender from the frequenters of the xyDSgogues.* 
It hsB beeu Buggeated that the Cbucch Office should hang out 
the triple symbol of the LombudB, and that at the next examination 
of cuididatea for holy ordem a few appoait« iiaeatioiui might he 
afiked, such as— State concieely the best method n( obtaining the 
highest rate of intfireat for Church moneys. Demonotrnte how a ttys- 
tern of Church mouey-leudin^ was approved by the founder o( 
t-'hristianity. ' " 

As suoh perveneneea can only pnd in nadrleu and overwhelming 
calami^, wa make no apology for again urging you to ossiet as in our 
endeaTouia to banlah the accursed element at least from our own 
trade. 

Tout obedient servauta. 

J. C. SlLLAH ASD Co. 

1 put in large print — it would be almost worth oapital letters — the 
following statement of the principle of interuet as " neaeHsory to tJio 
eiifltence of money." I suppose it is impossible to ombotly the modern 
view more distinctly : — 



representation and measure of value, has also 
■umulate value by iuternst (italics not mine), 
ive power is essential to the existence of 
one will exchange productive property for 
, not represent production. The laws making 
part to dead masses of 
'on. They give them 
they could not possess, 
;o obtain for their use what 
Inbour. One piece of gold 



1 public 
life 



" Money, the 
the povfcr to a< 
This accumula 
money, tor no 
money that doe 
gold and silve: 
metal, as it v 

powers which without legal enai 
and which enable their owner 
other men must earn by their 
receives a legal capability to e 
time, another piece of gold as 
words, the legal power of mon 

compel the borrower in a given period, according to the 
of interest, to mine and coin, or to procure by the sale of his 
labour or products, another lump of gold as large as the first, 
and give ii, together with the first, to the lender." — Kelloi/g 
on LabtniT and Capital, Mia York, 1849. 

that thiB IfliiflfiiiF dJIIob m^y hava be«i of^Hnlwd k4 k tneUiud ot cbraHy, 
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LETTER XLV. 

LoccA, and Aaguit, 1874 

Tub other day, in the Sacristan's cell at Assisi, I got into 
a great argument with the Sacristan himself, about the 
prophet Isaiah. It had struck rae that I should like to 
know what sort of a person his wife was : and I asked my 
good host, over our morning's coffee, whether the Church 
knew anything about her. Brother Antonio, however, in- 
stantly and energetically denied that he ever had a wife. 
He was a ' Castissimo profeta,' — how could I fancy anything 
so horrible of him ! Vainly I insisted that, since he had 
children, he must either have been married, or been under 
special orders, like the prophet Hosea. But my Protestant 
Bible was good for nothing, said the Sacristan. Nay, 1 
answered, I never read, usually, in anything later than 
a thirteenth century text 
the convent library, and si 

it. The discussion dropped upon this, — because the library 
was inaccessible at the moment ; and no printed Vulgate to 
be found. But I think of it again to-day, because I have 
just got into another puzzle about Isaiah, — to wit, 
means by calling himself a "man of unclean lips," 
that is a vital question, surely, to all persons venturing to 
rise up, as teachers ; — vital, at all events, to me, here, and 
now, for these following reasons. 

Thirty years ago, I began mv true study of Italian, and 

t, — here, beside the statue of llaria di Caretto, 

mbent on her tomb. It turned me from the study of 

landscape to that of life, being then myself in the fullest 

strength of labour, and joy of hope. 

And I was thinking, last night, that the drawing which I 
1 trying to make of it, in the weakness and despair of 
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Read Isaiah vi. through, carefall;. 
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declining age, miglit possilily be 
fore quilting the study of Italian, 



B last I should make be- 
d even all other, art, for 



I have no intent of doing so ; quite the reverse of that. 
But I feel the separation between me and the people round 
me, BO bitterly, in the world of my own which they cannot 
enter; and I see llieir entrance lo it now barred so abso- 
lutely by their own resolves, (they having deliberately and 
se 1 f-co ngra tula ting ly chosen for themselves the Manchester 
Cotton Mill instead of ibe Titisii.) that it becomes every 
hour more urged upon me that I shall have to leave, — not 
father and mother, for they have left me ; nor children, nor 
lands, for I have none, — but at least this spiritual land and 
fair domain of human art and natural peace, — because T am 
a man of unclean lips, and dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips, and llierefore am undone, because mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts. 

I say it, and boldly. Who else is there of you who can 
stand with me, and say the same ? It is an age of progress, 
you tell me. Is your progress chiefly in this, that you can- 
not see the King, the Lord of Hosts, but only Baal, instead 
of him ? 

"The Sun is God," said Turner, & few weeks before he 
died with the setting rays of it on his face. 

He meant it, as Zoroaster meant it; and was a Sun- 
worshipper of the old breed. But the unheard-of foulness 
of your modern faith in Baal is its being faith without 
worship. The Sun is— nor God,— you say. Not by any man- 
ner of means. A gigantic railroad accident, perhaps. — a cor- 
uscant &VOC — put on the throne of God like a limelight ; and 
able to serve vou, eventnallv, much better than ever God did. 



I repeat my challenge. 


You, — Te-Deum-singing princes, 


colonels, bishops, choriste 


rrs, and what else, — do anv of vou 


know what Te means? oi 


■ what Deum ? or what Laudamus ? 


Uave any of your eyes sei 


!!n the King, or His Sabaoth V Will 


any of you say, with yo 


ur hearts, 'Heaven and earth are 


full of His glory ; and 


in Uis name we will set up our 


banners, and do good wo 


rk, whether we live or die'? 
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You, in especial, Squires of England, whose fathers were 
England's bravest and best, — by how much better and 
braver you are than your fathers, in this Age of Progress, I 
challenge you : Have any of your eyes seen the King ? 
Are any of your hands ready for His work, and for His 
weapons,-— even though they should chance to be pruning^ 
hooks instead of spears ? 

Who am I, that should challenge you— do you ask? My 
mother was a sailor's daughter, so please you ; one of my aunts 
was a baker's wife — the other, a tanner's ; and I don't know 
much more about my family, except that there used to be a 
greengrocer of the name in a small shop near the Crystal 
Palace. Something of my early and vulgar life, if it in- 
terests you, I will tell in next Fora: in this one, it is indeed 
my business, poor gipsy herald as I am, to bring you such 
challenge, though you should hunt and hang me for it. 

Squires, are you, and not Workmen, nor Labourers, do 
you answer next ? 

Yet, I have certainly sometimes seen engraved over your 
family vaults, and especially on the more modem tablets, 
those comfortful words, '' Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord." But I observe that you are usually content, 
with the help of the village stone-mason, to say oyily this 
concerning your dead ; and that you but rarely venture to 
add the "yea" of the Spirit, "that they may rest from their 
Labours, and their Works do follow them." Nay, I am not 
even sure that many of you clearly apprehend the meaning 
of such followers and following ; nor, in the most pathetic 
funeral sermons, have I heard the matter made strictly in- 
telligible to your hope. For indeed, though you have always 
graciously considered your church no less essential a part of 
your establishment than your stable, you have only been 
solicitous that there should be no broken-winded steeds in 
the one, without collateral endeavour to find clerks for the 
other in whom the breath of the Spirit should be unbroken 
also. 

And yet it is a text which, seeing how often we would 
fain take the comfort of it, surely invites explanation. The 
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implied dilTerence between those who die in the Lord, and 
die— otherwise ; the essential distinction between the labour 
fratn which these blessed ones rest, and the work which in 
some mysterious way follows them ; and the doubt — which 
must sometimes surely occur painfully to a sick or bereaved 
squire — whether the l&bours n[ his race are always severe 
enough to make rest sweet, or ilie works of his race always 
distinguished enough to make their following superb, — ought, 
it seems to me, to cause the verse to glow on your ( lately, I 
observe, more artistic) tombstones, like the letters on Bel- 
shazzar's wall ; and with the more lurid and alarming light, 
that this " following" of the works is distinctly connected, 
ill the parallel passage o( Timothy, with " judgment" upon 
the works ; and that the kinds of them which can securely 
front such judgment, are there said to be, in some cases, 
"manifest beforehand," and, in no case, ultimately obscure. 

" It seems to me," I say, as if such questions should occur to 
the squire during sickness, or funeral pornp. But the seem- 
ing is far from the fact. Fur I su]ipose the last idea which is 
likely ever to enter the mind of a representative squire, in any 
vivid or tenable manner, would be that anytiiing he had ever 
done, or said, was liable to a judgment from superior pow- 
ers ; or that any other law than liis own will, or the fashion 
of his society, stronger than his will, existed in relation 
to the management of his estate. Whereas, according to 
any rational interpretation of our Church's doctrine, as by 
law established ; if there be one person in the world rather 
than another to whom it makes a serious difference whether 
he dies in ihe Lord or out of Him ; and if there be one rather 
than another who will have strict scrutiny made into his us" 
of every instant of his time, every syllable of his speech, ami 
every action of his hand atid foot, — on peril of having hand 
and foot bound, and tongue scorched, in Tophet, — that re- 
sponsible person is the British Squire. 

Very strange, the unconsciousness of this, in his own 

mind, and in the minds of all belonging to hlni. Even the 

greatest painter of him — the Reynolds w -- - — 

land with ihe ghosis of her noble squires ai 

Vol. IL— 17 
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lie ends his last lecture in the Academy with " the name o( 
Michael AtigRlo," never for an instant thought of following 
out the purposes of Mitihael Angelo, and painting a L&<t 
.ludgment upon Squires, with the scene of it Uid in Leicester- 
shire. Appealing lords and ladies on either hand ; — Behold, 
Lord, hero is Thy land ; which I liave — us ffir as my dis- 
tressed circumstances would permit — laid up in a napkin. 
Perhaps there may bo a cottage or so less upon it ihnii when 
1 canne into the estntt^, — i tree cut down here and there im- 
prudently ; — hut the grouse and foxes are iindiniinisheil. 
Behold, there Thou hast that ia Thine." And what capac- 
ities of draniatiu effect in the cases of less prudent owners, 
— those who had said in their hearts, "My Lord delayeth 
His coining." .Michael Angelo's St, Bartholomew, exhibit- 
ing his oifn skin flayed off hitn, awakes but a minor interest 
in that classio picture. How many an English squire might 
not we, with more pictorial advantage, see represented as 
adorned with the flayed skins of other people? Mioah the 
Morasthite, throned above them on the rooks of the mutuitaiii 
of tlie Lord, while his Master now lakes up His parable, 
'' Hear, I pray yon, ye heads of Jacob, and ve princes of the 
house of Israel ; la it not for you to know judgment, who 
also eat the flesh of ray people, and flay their skin from oS 
them, and they break their bones, and chop them in pieces as 
for the pot." 

And how of the appeals on the other side? "Lon], Then 
gavest me one land ; behold, 1 have gained beside it ten landi 
more." You ihiuk that an exceptionally economical landlord 
might indeed be able to say so much for himself; and that 
the iucreasing of their estates has at least been held a de- 
sirable thing by all of them, however Fortune, and the sweei 
thyme-scented Turf of England, might thwart their best in- 
tentions. Indeed it is well to have coveted — much more to 
have gained — increase of estate, in a certain manner. But 
neither the Morasthite nor his Master have any word of praise 
for you in appropriating surreptitiously, portions, say, of 
Ilampstead Heath, or Hayes Common, or even any bit of 
gipsy-pot-boiling land at the roadside. Far the contrary; 
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In that day of succeBsful appropriation, there la one that shall 
take up a parable against you, and say, " We he utterly 
spoiled. He batli changed the portion of :iiy people ; turning 
away, he hath divided our fields. Therefore ihou shalt have 
none that shall cast a cord by lot in the congregation of the 
I^rd." In modern words, you shall have quite unexpected 
difficulties in getting your legal docnments drawn up to your 
satisfaction ; and truly, as you have divided the fields of the 
poor, the poor, in their time, shall divide yours. 

Nevertheless, in their deepest sense, those triumphant 
words, "Behold, I have gained lieside it ten lands more," 
must be on the lips of every landlord who honourably enters 
into his rest ; whereas there will soon be considernble diffi- 
culty, as I think you are beginning' to perceive, not only 
in gaiiiing more, hut even in keeping what you have got. 

" ■ e gipsy hunt is up also, as well as Harry our Kin 



ind llie hue and cry loud against your land and yoi 
tenure of it is in dispute before a multiplying mob, deaf and 
blind as you, — frantic for the spoiling of you. The British 
Constitution is breaking fast. It neverwas, in its best days, 
entirely what its stout owner flattered himself. Neither 
British Constitution, nor British law, though it blancli every 
acre with an acre of parchment, sealed with as many seals as 
the meadow had buttercups, can keep your landlordships 
safe, hencefornard, for an hour. Vou will have to Bght 
for them, aa your fathers did, if you mean to keep them. 

That is your only sound and divine right to them ; and of 
late you seem doubtful of appeal to it. Vou think political 
economy and peace societies will contrive some arithmetical 
evangel of possession. Vou will not find it so. If a man i.s 
not ready to fight for his land, and for his wife, no legal 
forms can secure them to him. They can affirm his posaea- 
sion ; but neither grant, sanction, nor protect it. To his own 
love, to his own resolution, the lordship is granted ; and to 
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mea>i lO put on your land, yoar first entirely Divine labour 
is to keep tiold of it. Aud are you ready for that toil to-day ? 
It will soon be called for. Sootier or later, within the next 
few years, you will find j-ourselves in Parliament in front o( 
a majority resolved on the establishment of a Kepublic, and 
the division of lands. Vainly the Jended nnllowners will 
shriek for tho " operation of natural laws of political econ- 
omy." The vast iintnrni law of carnivorous rapine which 
llioy have declared their Baal-God, in bo many words, will b« 
in eguitable operation then ; and not, as they fondly hoped 
to keep it, all on their own side. Vain, then, your ariih- 
metioul or sophistical di \'ou may pathetically plead 

to the people's majority, , ■ divided lands will not give 

much more than the lengij limadth of his g^ravo to each 

inob-proprietor. They wil. .idwer, " We will have what we 
can get ; — at all events, you il keep it no long-er." And 
what will you do ? Send Lite Guards and clear the 

liouso, and then, with a pcctablc members of society 

as special constables, guai Greets 1 That answered well 

against the Chartist mee un Kennington Common in 

1848. Yes ; but in ' ill not be a Chanist meeting 

nt Kennington, but a m at.d-maxima-Chartist Eoclesia 

at Westminster, that you must deal with. You will find a 
difference, and to purpose. Are you prepared to clear the 
streets with the Woolwich infant, — thinking that out of the 
mouth of that suckling, God will perfect your praise, and 
ordain your strength? Be it so; but every grocer's and 
chandler's shop in the thoroughfares of London ia a maga- 
zine of petroleum and percussion powder ; and there are 
those who will use both, among the Republicans. And you 
will see your father the Devil's will done on earth, as it is in 
hell. 

I call him your father, for you have denied your mor- 
tal fathers, and their Heavenly One. Vou have declared, 
in act and thought, the ways and laws of your aires — 
obsolete, and of your God — ridiculous ; above all, the habits 
of obedience, and the elements of justice. You were made 
lords over God's heritage. You thought to make it your 
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own heritage ; to be lords of your own land, not of God's 
land. And to this issue of ownership j'oii are come. 
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children's ohijdren'a lives given into your hands, to save or 
to destroy ; — their food yours, — as the grazing of the sheep 
is the sheplierd's ; iheir thoughts yours, — priest and tutor 
chosen for ihein by you ; their hearla yours, — if you would 
but so much as know them by sight and name, and give ihem 
the passing grace of your own glance, as you dwelt among 
them, their king. And all this monarchy and glory, all this 
power and love, all this land and its people, you pitifullest, 
foulest of Iscuriots, sopped to choking with the best of 
the feast from Christ's own fingers, you have deliberately 
sold to the highest bidder ;— Christ, and His Poor, and His 
Paradise together ; and instead of sinning only, like poor 
natural Adam, gathering of the fruit of the Tree of Knowl- 
edge, you, who don't want to gather it, touch it with a 
vengeance, — cut it down, and sell the timber. 

Judases with the big bag — game-bag to wit ! — to think 
how many of your dull Sunday mornings have been spent, 
for propriety's sake, looking chiefly at tliose carved angels 
blowing trumpets ttbo\-e your family vaults ; and never one 
of you has had Christianity enough in him to think that he 
might as easily have his moors full of angels as of grouse. 
And now, if ever you did see a real angel before the Day 
of Judgment, your first thought would bo, — to shoot it. 

And for your 'family' vaults, what will be the use of 
them to you '/ Does not Mr. Darwin show you that you 
can't wash the slugs out of a lettuce without disrespect to 
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your ancestors ? Nay, the ancestors of the modem political 
economist cannot have been so pure ; — they were not — he 
tells you himself — vegetarian slugs, but carnivorous ones — 
those, to wit, that you see also carved on your tombstones 
going in and out at the eyes of skulls. And truly, T don't 
know what else the holes in the heads of modern political 
economists were made for. 

If there are anv brighter windows in vours, — if anv 
audience cliambers — if anv council chambers — if anv crown 
of walls that the pin of Death has not yet pierced, — it is 
time for vou to rise to your work, whether vou live or die. 

What are you to do, then ? First, — the act which will be 
the foundation of all bettering and strength in your own 
lives, as in that of your tenants, — fix their rent ; under legal 
assurance that it shall not be raised ; and under moral assur- 
ance that, if you see they treat your land well, and are likely 
to leave it to you, if they die, raised in value, the said rent 
shall be ditninlshed in proportion to the improvement ; that 
is to say, providing they pay you the fixed rent during the 
time of lease, vou are to leave to them the entire benefit of 
whatever increase they can give to the value of the land. 
Put the bargain in a simple instance. You lease them an 
orchard of oriib-treos for so much a vear : they leave vou at 
tJH^ nid of the K*as(% an orchard of golden pippins. Suppos- 
iiiir thcv have T)jii(l vou their rent reirularlv, you have no 
rl^rlit to anvtiiinir more than what you lent them — c^rab-treos, 
to wit. Vou must pay them for the better trees which l)V 
their good industry they give you back, or, which is tlie 
same tiling, j)reviously reduce their rent in j^roportion to the 
improvement in apples. '*Tlie exact contrary,'** you observe, 
** of your pres<»nt modes of proceeding.'' Just so, gentlemen ; 
and it is not iin])robable that the exact contrary in many 
other cases of your present modes of proceeding will be 
found by you, eventually, the proper one, and more than 
that, the necessary one. Then the second thing you have to 
do is to determine the income necessary for your own noble 
and peaceful country life ; and setting that aside out of th«' 
rents, for a constant sum, to be habitually lived well witliir 
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limits of, put your lieart and strength into the right employ- 
ment of the rest for the bettering of your estaies, in ways 
which the fanners for their own advantage could not or 
wimld not ; for the growth of more various plants ; the 
cherishinff, not killing, of beautiful living creatures — birds, 



silt of such schools of 
may enable your farm- 
w the muaning of the 
Gladness, «!id Religion, 
not always forgotten 



beasi, and hsh ; and the establishr 
History, Natural History, and Art, n 
ers' children, with your own, to kn 
words Beauty, Courtesy, Compassiori 
Which last word, primarily, (you hi 

lo teach this one truth, because it chanced to suit your ends, 
and even the teaching of this one truth has been benelioent ;) 
— Religion, primarily, means 'Obedience' — binding to some- 
thing, or some one. To be bound, or in bonds, as apprentice ; 
to be bound, or in bonds, by military oalji ; to be bound, or 
iu bonds, as a servant to man ; to be bound, or in bonds, 
under the yoke of God. These are ail divinely instituted, 
eternally necessary, conditions of Religion ; beautiful, in- 
violable, captivity and submission of soul in life and death. 
Tlds essential meaning of Religion it was your office mainly 
to teach, — each of you captain and kin^, leader and lawgiver, 
to his people ; — vicegerents of your Captain, Christ. And 
now — you miserable jockeys and gamesters — you can't get 
a seal in Parliament for those all but worn-out buckskin 
breeches of yours, but by taking ofl your hats to the potboy. 
Pretly classical statues you will make, Coriolanuses of the 
nineteenth century, humbly promising, not to your people 
gifts of corn, but to your potboys, stealthy sale of adulterated 

Obedience ! — you dare not so much as utter the word, 
whether to potboy, or any other sort of boy, it seems, lately ; 
and the half of you still calling tliemselves Lords, Marquises, 
Sirs, and other such ancient names, which — though omniscient 
Mr. Buckle says they and their heraldry are nought — some 
little prestige lingers about still. You yourselves, wliat do 
you yet mean by them— Lords of what ?— Herrs. Signors, 
Dukes of what?— of whom? Do you mean merely, when 
you go lo the root of the matter, that you sponge on the 
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British farmer for your living, and are strong-bodied paupers 
compelling your dole? 

To that extent, there is still, it seems, some force in you. 
Heaven keep it in you ; for, as I have said, it will be tried, 
and soon ; and you would even yourselves see what was 
comintr, but that in vour hearts — not from cowardice, but 
from shame, — you are not sure whether you will bo ready to 
fight for your dole ; and would fain persuade yourselves it 
will still be given you for form's sake, or pity's. 

No, my lords and gentlemen, — you won it at tlio lance's 
point, and must so hold it, against the clubs of Sempach, if 
still you may. No otherwise. You won * aV,' I say, — ^\-our 
dole, — as matters now stand. But perhaps, as matters used 
to stand, something else. As receivers of alms, you will find 
there is no fight in you. No beggar, nor herd of beggars, 
can fortify so very wide circumference of dish. And the 
real secret of those strange breakings of the lance by the 
clubs of Sempach, is — " that villanous saltpetre '' — ^\ou 
think? No, Shakespearian lord; nor even the sheaf-binding 
of Arnold, which so stopped the shaking of the fruitless 
spiculee. The utter and inmost secret is, that you have been 
fighting these three hundred years for what you could /M 
instead of wliat you could [/ivc. You were ravenous onouirli 
ill ra{)ine in the oldon times;* but you lived fearlessly anJ 
innocentlv t)V it, because, essentiallv, vou wanted monov arnl 
food to give, — n<^t to consume ; to maintain your followers 
with, not to swallow yourselves. Your chivalry was founded, 
invariably, ])v kniHits who were content all their lives with 
llieir horso and armour, and daily bread. Your kings, of 
true power, nover desired for themselves more, — down to the 
last of them, Friodrich. AVhat they did desire was strength 
of manhood round them, and, in their own hands, the power 
of larii^esse. 

* Largesse.' The French word is obsolete; one Latin 
equivalent, Liberalitas, is fast receiving another, and not 

* The reader will perhaps now begin to see the true bearing of the 
earlier letters in Fors. Re-read, with this letter, that on the campaig" 
of Crecy. 
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altogether similar significance, among English Liberals. 
Tlie other L&tin equivalent, Generosity, has become doubly 
meaningless, since modern political economy and politics 
neither require virtue, nor breeding. The Greek, or Greek- 
descended, equivalents — -Charity, Grace, and the like, your 
Grace the Duke of can perhaps tell me what has be- 
come of tkeni. Meantime, of all the words, ' Largesse,' the 
entirely obsolete one, is the perfectly chivalrie one ; and 
therefore, nest to the French description of Fraiicliise, we 
will now read the French description of Largesse, — putting 
first, for comparison with it, a few more sentences* from 
the secretary's speech at the meeting of Social Science in 
Glasgow ; and remembering also the Pull Mail Gazette's 
exposition of the perfection of Lord Derby's idea of agricul- 
ture, in the hands of the landowner— " Cultivating " (by 
machinery) " large farms for himself.'" 
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* I wish I oould find room also for the short pnsHRgi^s 1 oniit ; but uuu 
I qnoted before. ■' Ab do one will deny that mau poBsesBea carnivorous 
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he might be treated in the same way by one stronger than 
himself ; to which he, of course, would hare g^at objec- 
tion." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

*^ In order, therefore, to prerent, or put a stop to, a prac- 
tice which each would object to in his own case, and which, 
besides, would put a stop to production altogether, both 
reason and a sense of justice would suggest the act of ox- 
change, as the only proper mode of obtaining things from 
one another." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

To anybody who had either reason or a sense of justice, 
it might possibly have suggested itself that, except for the 
novelty of the thing, mere exchange profits nobody, and 
presupposes a coincidence, or rather a harmonious dissent, 
of opinion not always attainable. 

Mr. K. has a kettle, and Mr. P. has a pot. Mr. P. says to 
Mr. K., ' I would rather have your kettle than my pot ; ' and 
if, coiccidently, Mr. K. is also in a discontented humour, and 
can say to Mr. P., 'I would rather have your pot than my 
kettle,' why — both Hanses are in luck, and all is well ; but 
is their carnivorous instinct thus to be satisfied ? Carnivo- 
rous instinct says, in both cases, ' I want both pot and kettle 
myself, and you to have neither,' and is entirely unsatisfi- 
able on the j)rinciplc of exchange. The ineffable blockhead 
who wrote the paper forgot that the principle of division of 
labour underlies that of exchange, and does not arise out of 
it, but is the only reason for it. If Mr. P. can make two 
pots, and Mr. K. two kettles, and so, by exchange, both be- 
come possessed of a pot and a kettle, all is well. But the 
profit of the business is in the additional production, and 
onlv the convenience in the subsequent exchange. For, in- 
deed, there are in the main two great fallacies which the 
rascals of the world rejoice in making its fools proclaim ; 
the first, that by continually exciianging, and cheating each 
other on exchange, two exchanging persons, out of one pot, 
alternating with one kettle, can make tlieir two fortunes. 
That is the principle of TVade, The second, that Judas^ 
bag has become a juggler's, in which, if Mr. P. deposits his 
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pot, and TCaits anbile, there will come out two pots, both 
full of broth ; and if Mr. K. deposits his kettle, &nd waits 
awhile, there will come out two kettles, both full of fish ! 
That is the principle of Interest. 

However, for the present, observe simply the conclusion 
of our social science expositor, that " the art of exchange is 
the only proper modo of obtaining things from one another ;" 
and now compare with this theory that of old chivalry, name- 
ly, that gift was also a good whv, both of losing and gaining. 

" And after, hi the dance, went 
LargGBBe, tbat set all ber Ititeat 
Far to be honourable and free. 
Of Alexander's kin was she ; 
Est moBtc joy was, I wis, 
When that she gave, and said, ' Hare this." 
Not Avarice, the foni coitifl, f 
Was half, to gripe, tx^ enteutiTe, 
As Largesse in to give, and spend. 
And Gud always enou^'b her send, (Bent) 
So that the uiore aha gave anoy. 
The more, I wii, she had alway. 



n 



I nrnst warn yon against the false reading of the original, in many 
editionb, Foumier'a fire volume one ia aUofcether a later text, In aoma 
cases with interesting intentional mndifioalioDS, piobaljly of thtt fif- 
teenth century ; but oftuner with destmotion of the oldor u 
gives this conplet, for inBlance,— 

■ ■ at D'..olt el plaialr de rien 

old reading ia, 



IPth. 



Didot's edition, Paris, 1814, is founded on very early and valuable j 

texts; bnt it ia difficult to read. Chaucer ban translated a text gome 
twenty or thirty years later in style ; and his Bnglisb is quite trust- 
worthy as far as it is carried. For the rest of the Romanoe, Foumier's 
text in practically good enough, and easily readable. 
f Fr. ■ cbetive," rhyming acourutely to ' ententive.' 
u^B } Fr. Sarrosiuesse. Jj 
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Well formed was her face, and clear. 

And open had she her colere, (collar) 

For she right then had in present 

Unto a lady made present 

Of n gold brooch, full well wroaght ; 

And certes it mis-set her nought. 

For through her smocke, wrought with ailk, 

The flesh was seen as white as milke/' 

Think over that, ladies, and gentlemen who love them, for 
a pretty way of being decolletee. Even though the flesh 
should bo a little sunburnt sometimes, — so that it be tlieSun 
of I^ijrhteousness, and not Baal, who shines on it — thousfliit 
darken from the milk-like flesli to tiie colour of the Madonna 
of Chartres, — in this world vou shall be able to sav, I am 
black, but comely ; and, dying, shine as the brightness of the 
lirmament — as the stars for ever and ever. They do not re- 
ceive their glories, — however one differeth in glory from an- 
other, — either by, or on, Exchange. 

Li'CCA. {AMumptioii of the Virgin.) 

* As the stars, for erer,^ Perhaps we had better not say 
that, — modern science looking pleasantly forward to the ex- 
tinction of a good many of them. But it will be well to 
shine like tlu^n, it! but for a little while. 

Vou prc)l)ably did not understand why, in a former letter, 
the S([uir(;'s special duty towards the peasant was said to be 
** presenting a celestial appearance to him.'' 

That is, indeed, his a})pointed missionary work ; and still 
nn)re definitelv, his wife's. 

TIkj giving of loaves is indeed the lady's first duty ; the 
first, but the least. 

N(?xt. conies the giving of brooches ; — seeing that her peo- 
ple are dressed charmingly and neatly, as well as herself, Jiful 
have {)retty furniture, like herself.* 

* Even after eiphteon hundred years of sermons, the Christian 
public do not clearly understand that *two coats,' in the brief sermon 
of tho Baptist to rtpeutance, mean also, two petticoats, and the like. 

I am i;]ad that Fors oblip^es me to finish this letter at Lucca, uudff 
the special protection of St. Martin. 
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But her chief duty o( all — is to be, Herself, lovely. 
' ' That through her smocke, wrought with silk. 
The Qesh be aeen as white as mUke." * 
Fiesh, ladies mine, you ol>serve ; and not SNy merely illumi- 
nated resemblance of it, after tiie fashion of the daughter of 
Ethbaal. It Ja your duty to be lovely, not by candlelight, 
but sunshine ; not out of a window or opera-box, but on the 
bare ground. 

Which that you may be, — if through the smocke the flesh, 
then, much more, through the flesh, tlie spirit, must be seen 
< " as vliite as tnilke," 

I have just been drawing, or trying to draw, Giotto's 
' Poverty ' (Sancta Paupertas) at Assisi. You may very 
likely know the chief symbolism of the picture; that Poverty is 
being married to St. Francis, and that Christ marries them, 
while her bare feet are entangled in thorns, but behind her 
head is a thicket of rose and lily. It is less likely you should 
be acquainted with the farther details of the group. 

The thorns are of the acacia, which, according to tradition, 
was used to weave Clirist's crown. The roses are in two 
clusters, — palest red.f and deep crimson ; the one on her 
right, the other on her left ; above her head, pure 
white on the golden ground, rise the Annunciation Lilies. 
Siie is not crowned with them, observe ; they are be- 
hind her : she is crowned only with her own hair, wreathed 
in a tress with which she lias bound her short bridal 
veil. For dress, she has — her smocke, only ; and that 
torn, and torn again, and patched, diligently ; except just at 
the shoulders, and a little beluw the throat, where Giotto has 
torn it, too late for her to mend ; and the fair flesh is seen 
through, — so white that one cannot tell where the rents are, 
except when quite close. 

Ltil bMncheolt k chnr ullw." 
Look oat ' Alice ' in Mies Yonge'a Dictionary of Chrittian Namet ; and 
reRiember Alioe of SaliBbary. 

4 I believe the pale roses are meant to be white, but are tinged with 
red that thej may Dot contend with the symbolia brightDeBB of the 
liUee. 
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For girdle, she has the Fraiiciscan^s cord ; but that also is 
white, as if spun of silk ; her whole figure, like a statue of 
snow, seen against the shade of her purple w^ings : for she is 
already one of the angels. A crowd of them, on eadi side, 
attend her ; two, her sisters, are hor bridesmaids also. 
Giotto has written their names above them — Spes ; Karitas ; 
— their sister's Christian name he has written in the lilies, 
for those of us who have truly learned to read. Charity is 
crowfied with white roses, which burst, as they open, into 
ilamcs ; and she gives the bride a marriage gift. 

" An apple," say tlie interpreters. 

Not so. It was some one else than Charity who gave the 
first bride (hat gift. It is a heart. 

Hope only points upwards; and while Charity has the 
golden nimbus round her head circular (infinite), like that of 
Christ and the eternal angels, she has her glory set within 
the lines thai limit the cell of the bee, — hexagonal. 

And the l)ride has hers, also, so restricted : nor, though she 
and lier bridesmaids are sisters, are they dressed alike ; but 
one in red ; and one in green ; and one, robe, flesh and 
spirit, a statue of Snow. 



ki 



La terza parea neve, teste mossa." 



Do you know now, any of you, ladies mine, what Giotto's 
lilies m(^an between the roses? or how thov mav also irrow 
among the Sesame of kniglitly sj)ears ? 

Not one of you, maid or motlier, though I have bosought 
you these four years, (except only one or two of my personal 
friends,) has joined St. George's Company. You probably 
think St. (ireorjjfe mav advise some diflerent arranirements in 
Hanover Square ? It is possible ; for his own knight*s cloak 
is white, and he may wish you to bear such celestial aj)pear- 
ance constantlv. You talk often of bearinfr Christ's cross ; 
do you never think of putting on Christ's robes, — those thai 
He wore on Tabor? nor know what lamps they were which 
the wise virgins trinmied for the marriage feast ? You think, 
perliaps, you can go in to that feast in gowns made half of 
silk, and half of cotton, sj)un in your Lancasiiire cotton- 
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mills ; and that the 
(lately, I observe als* 
o{ belated virgins? 

It is not hy any ir 
newly adopted Fathei 



le struck oil enough — 
gas,) — to supply any number 



ans so, fair ladies. It is only your 
irha tells you so. Suppose, learning 



what it is to be generous, you recover yo 


ur descent from 


tiod, and then weave your household drt 


sses while with 


your own fingers? For as no fuller on 


earth can whits 


them, but the light of a living faitli,— so 


lo demon under 


the earth can darken them like the shadov 


V of a dead one. 


And your modern English 'faitli without 


works' is dead ; 


and would to God she vif,K buripd too, for the stench of 


her goes up to His throne from a thousaiii 


fields of blood. 



Weave, I say, — you have trusted far too much lately to the 
washing^your household raiment white ; go out in the 
morning to Ruth's field, to sow as well as to glean ; sing 
your Te Deum, at evening, thankfully, as God's daughters, 
—and there shall be no night there, for your light shall so 
shine before men that they may see your good works, and 
glorify — not Baal the railroad accident — hut 



" L'Amor che m 



'e ii Sole, e I'sltre eteUe." 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I RAVE bad by mo for some time a smaU pamphlet. The AspieuUvral 
Labourer, by a Farmer's Son,' kindly sent me by the author. The 
matter of it is exoeUeat as Ear aa it reaches ; bnt the wiit«c apeaka u 
if the exiatiog Brrangemcuts betwean landlord, farmer, and Uboucu 
must last for ever. If be will look at the artiale on " Peasant Fam- 
ing " in the SpMUUor of July 4th of thin year, he may see grounds (or 
A better hope. That artiola U a review of Mr. W. T. Thornton's P(ft» 
for Peamnl Prt/prieUn-* ; and the lolioaing itaragraph from it msj 
interest, and perbapa surprise, other readers besides my coTrespoDdeDt. 
Its first seatence considerably aurprisea tae, to begin with ; so 1 btve 
italicized it : — 

" Tki^i country U oiilyjittt beginning to be leriotulg Tmued to thtfaet 
thiit it has in opricuUurat giiestioii at aU ; and some of those moat 
directly interusted therein are, in their pain and aurpriac at the du- 
covery, hurrying so fast the wrong way, that it will probably take a 
long time to bring Chera round again to aenaible thoi^^bts, after most 
of the rest of the commiiuity are ready with no answer 

" The primary object uf Ihia book is to combat the pernicious error 
ot a large aobool of English eonnomistK with reference to the hurtfiil 

oharaclier ot amall farina and sm^l landed propertiea Od« 

would think that the evidence daily before a rural ecanomist, in the 
marvellons extra i)rodnctiaQ of a market garden, or even n peasant's 
allotment, over an ordinary farm, might Bufiioe to raise doubts whether 
vast fields tilled by steam, weeded by patent gruhberB. and left other- 
wise to produce in rather a happy-go-lucky fashion, were likely to be 
the most advanced and profi^ble of oil cultivated lands. On this 
aingle point of production, Mr. Thornton conclusively proves the small 
farmer to have the ail vantage. 

" The extreme yields of the very highest English fanning are erea 
exoeeded in Uuemaey, and in that respect the evidence of the greater 
prodnctiveness of amall farming over large is overwhelming. The 
Channel lalaads not only feed their own population, Imt ore luge ex- 
porters uF provisions as well. 

*' Small farms being thus found to bo more advantageous, it ia but 
an easy step to peasant proprietors."' 

Stop a moment, Hr. Spectator. The step is easy, indeed ; — ao ii a 
step into a well, or out ot a window. There ii no question wh&tever, in 
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any oonntxy, or at any time, lespeoting the expediency of small farm- 
ing ; bat whether the small farmer should be the proprietor of his land, 
w a very awkward question indeed in some countries. Are you aware, 
Mr. Spectator, that your ' easy step/ taken in two lines and a breath, 
means what I, with all my Utopian zeal, have been fourteen years writ- 
ing on Political Economy, without yenturing to hint at, except under 
my breath ; — some considerable modification, namely, in the position 
of the existing British landlord ? — nothing less, indeed, if your * step ' 
were to be completely taken, than tho reduction of him to a ' small 
peasant proprietor * ? And unless he can show some reason against it, 
the * easy step ' will meet assuredly be taken with him. 

Tet I have assumed, in this Fors, that it is not to be taken. That 
under certain modifications of his system of Rent, he may still remain 
lord of his land, — may, and ought, provided always he knows what it 
is to be lord of an^hing. Of which I hope to reason farther in the 
Fan for Noyember of this year. 

Vol. IL— 18 
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LETTER XLVL 

Florence, 28<A August, 1874. 

I INTENDED this letter to have been published on my 
motlier's birthday, the second of next month. Fors, how- 
ever, has entirely declared herself against that arrangement, 
having given me a most unexpected piece of work here, in 
drawing the Emperor, King, and Baron, who, throned by 
Simone Memmi beneath the Duomo of Florence, beside a 
Pope, Cardinal, and Bishop, represented, to the Florentine 
mind of the fourteenth century, the sacred powers of the 
State in their fixed relation to those of the Church. The 
Pope lifts his right hand to bless, and holds the crosier in his 
left ; having no powers but of benediction and protection. 
Tlio Emperor holds his sword upright in Iiis right hand, and 
a skull in his left, having alone the power of death. Both 
have triple crowns ; but the Emperor alone has a nimbus. 
The King has the diadem of fleur-de-lys, and the ball and 
globe ; the Cardinal, a ))ook. The Baron has his warrior^s 
sword ; tho Bishop, a pastoral staff. And the whole scene 
is very beaut i full v expressive of what have been by learned 
authors supposed tlie Republican or Liberal opinions of Flor- 
ence, ill her day of pride. 

Tiie picture (fresco), in which this scene occurs, is the most 
complete piece of theoloGrical and political teaching given to 
us by the elder arts of Italy ; and this particular portion of 
it is of especial interest to me, not only as exponent of the 
truly liberal and communist principles wliich I am endeavour- 
inir to enforce in these letters for the future laws of the St. 
George's Company ; but also because my maternal grand- 
mother was the landlady of the Old Kingr's Head in Market 
Street, Croydon ; and 1 wish she were alive again, and I could 
paint her Simone Mennui's Kinjr's head, for a sigrn. 

My maternal grandfather was, as 1 have said, a sailor, who 
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uied to embark, like Robinson Crusoe, at Yarmouth, and 
come back at rare intervals, making himself very delig-litful 
at home. I have an idea he had something to do with the 
herring business, but am not clear on that point ; my mother 
never being.much communicative conoerning it. He spoiled 
her, and her (younger) sister, with all his heart, when he was 
at home; unless there appeared any tendency to equivoca- 
tion, or imaginative statements, on the part of the children, 
which were always imforgiveable. Uy mother being once 
perceived by him to have distinctly told him a lie, he sent the 
servant out forthwith to buy an entire bundle of new broom 
twigs to whip her with. " They did not hurt me so much as 
one would have done," said my mother, " but I thought a good 
deal of it." 

My grandfather was killed at two-and-thirty, by trying to 
ride, instead of waik, into Croydon; he got his leg crushed 
by his horse against the wall ; and died of tbe hurt's morti- 
fying. Uy mother was then seven or eight years old, and, 
with her sister, was sent to quite a fashionable (for Croydon) 
day-school, (Mrs. Rice's), where my mother was taught evan- 
gelical principles, and became tbe pattern girl and best sewer 
in the school ; and where my aunt absolutely refused evan- 
gelical principles, and became the plague and pet of it. 

My mother, being a girl of groat power, with not a little 
pride, g.-ew more and more exemplary in her entirely consci- 
entioua career, much laughed at, though much beloved, by 
her sister ; who liad more wit, lees pride, and no conscience. 
At last my mother, being a consummate housewife, was sent 
for to Scotland to take care of my paternal grandfather's 
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me, as a child, wholly inoompreheneible- 
sible shade of shyness on the part of Hunt 
Square, towards Market Street, Croydon 
father was ill, — and hard work and son 
their mark on him, — we all went dowi 
petted by my homely aunt; and walk i 
on the heather of Addington. 

(And now J go on with the piece of this loi 
month at Aasisi.) 

My aunt lived in the little houa 
was so four months ago — the fashi 
having actually two windows ove 
story ; but I 
of the 



-just the least pos- 
ir Street, Brunswicli 
But whenever my 
□w had already set 
. to Croydon to be 
n Duppas IIi]|, and 

ten last 



!till standing — or whicli 

ablest in Market Street, 

the shop, in the second 

troubled myself about that superior part 

nless my father happened to be making 



drawings 


in Indian ink, when I would sit reverently by aiul 


watch ; my chosen domains being, at all other times, tbe 


shop, the 


bake-house, and the stones round the spring of 


crystal w 


Iter at the back door (long since let down into the 


modern s 


ewer) ; and my chief companion, my aunt's dog, 


Towzer, ^ 


(hom she had taken pity on when he was a snappish, 


starved v 


agrant ; and made a brave and affectionate dog of : 


which wa 


3 the kind of thing she did for every living creature 


that cam 


in her way, all her life long. 


I am si 


ting now in the Sacristan's cell at Assisi. Its roof 


is supported by three massive beams, — not squared beams, 


but tree 


runks barked, with the grand knots left in them. 


answering all tbe purpose of sculpture. The walls are al 



rude white plaster, though there is a Crucifixion by Giottino 
on the back of one, outside the door ; the floor, brick ; the 
table, olive wood ; the windows two, iind only about four 
feet by two in the opening, {but giving plenty of light in 
the sunny morning, aided by the white walls,) looking out 
on the valley of the Tescio, Under one of them, a smsll 
arched stove for cooking ; in a square niclie beside the other, 
an iron wash-hand stand, — that is to say, a tripod of good 
fourteenth-centurv work, carrying a grand brown porringer, 
two feet across, and half a foot deep. Between the windo*" 
is tiic fireplace, the wall above it rich brown with the smoke. 
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ire 3, saucepan, gridirc 
I little door, closed or 






Hung against the wall beliii 
and toaiiting-fork ; and in tl 
by a brown canvas curtain, opening' to an inm 
filled by the bedstead ; and at the aide of the r 
with cupboard below, and two wine flasks, and three pots of 
Raphael ware on the top of it, together with the first volume 
of the ' Maraviglie di Dio ndC anime del Piirgator'io, AeX 
padre Carlo Gregorio IJosig-noli, della Compagnia de Gesu,' 
(Roma, 1S41). There is a bird Einging outside ; a constant 
low hum of flies, making the ear sure it is summer ; a dove 
cooing, very low ; arid absolutely nothing' else to be heard, 
I find, after listening with great care. And I feel entirely 
at home, because the room — except in the one point of being 
extremely dirty — is just the kind of thing I used to see in 
niv aunt^s bake-house ; and the country and the sweet valley 
outside Btill rest in peace, auch aa used to be on the Surrey 
hills in olden days. 

And now I nm really going to begin my steady explana- 
tion of what the St, George's Company have to do. 

1. Tou are to do good work, whether you live or die. 
'"What in good work ? ' you ask. Well you may ! For your 
wise pastors and teachers, though they have been very care- 
ful to assure you that good works are the fruits of faith, and 
follow after justification, have been so certain of that fact 
that they never have been the least aolieitoua to explain to 
yon, and still loss to discover tor themselves, what good 
works were; content if they perceived a general impression 
on the minds of their congregations that good works meant 
going to church and admiring the sermon on Sundays, and 
making as much money as possible in the rest of the week. 

It is true, one used to hear almsgiving and prayer some- 
times recommended by old-fashioned country ministers. But 
"the poor are now to be raised without gifts," says my very 
hard-and-weil-working friend Miss Octavia Hill ; and prayer 
is entirely inconsistent with the laws of hydro (and other) 
statics, says the Duke of Argyll. 

It may be so, for aught I care, just now. Largesse and 
supplication may or may not be still necessary in the world's 
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economy. They are not, and never were, part of the world's 
work. For no man can give till he has been paid hi8 own 
wages ; and still less can he ask his Father for the said wages 
till he has done his day's duty for them. 

Neither almsgiving nor praying, therefore, nor psalm-sing- 
ing, nor even — as poor Livingstone thought, to his own 
death, and our bitter loss,— discovering the mountains of the 
Moon, have anything to do with '^ good work," or God's 
work. But it is not so very difficult to discover what that 
work is. You keep the Sabbath, in imitation of God's rest. 
Do, by all manner of means, if you like ; and keep also the 
rest of the week in imitation of God's work. 

It is true that, according to tradition, that work was done 
a long time ago, '' before the chimneys in Zion were hot, 
and ere the present years were sought out, and or ever the 
inventions of them that now sin, were turned ; and before 
they were sealed that have gathered faith for a treasure." * 
But the established processes of it continue, as his Grace of 
Argyll has argutely observed ; — and your own work will be 
good, if it is in harmony with them, and duly sequent of 
them. Nor are even the first main facts or operations by 
any means inimitable, on a duly subordinate scale, for if Man 
be made in God's image, much more is Man's work made to 
be the image of God's work. So therefore look to your model, 
very simply stated for you in the nursery tale of Genesis. 

Day First — The Making, or letting in, of Light. 

Day Second, — The Discipline and Firmament of Waters. 

Day Third. — The Separation of earth from water, and 

planting the secure earth with trees. 

Day Fourth. — The Establishment of times and seasons, 

and of the authority of the stars. 

Day Fifth, — Filling the water and air with fish and birds. 

Day Sixth. — Filling the land with beasts ; and putting 

divine life into the clay of one of these, 
that it may have authority over the others, 
and over the rest of the Creation. 

* 2 Esdras iv. i. 
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Here is your nursery story, — very brief, and in some sort 
unsatisfactory; not altogether intelligible, (1 don't know 
ftiiy thing very good iliat is,) nur wholly indisputable, ([ duti't 
know anything ever spoken usefully on so wide a subject 
thst is) ; but substantially viliil and sufficient. So the good 
human Avork may properly divide itself into the same six 
branches ; and will be a perfectly literal and practical fol- 
lowing out of the Divine ; and will have opposed t 



respondent Diabolic force o 
worse than idleness or dea 

idleness or death. 

Good work, tlien, will be,- 
A. Letting in light will 



lally bad work — 



1 goi 



8 better than 



tliei 



into poor rooms and back streets ; 


and generally guiding and 


aduiinistering the sunsiiine wherev 


■er we can, by all the means 


in our power. 




And the correspondent Diaboli' 


work is putting a tax on 


windows, and blocking out the su 


u's ligiit with smoke. 


B. Disciplining the falling wat 


ers. In the Divine work, 


this is the ordinance of clouds ; • 


' in the human, it is prop- 


erly putting tlie clouds to service 


; and first stopping the rain 


where they curry it from the sea, 


and then keeping it pure 


as it goes back to the sea again. 




And tbe correspondent Diabolii 


: work is the arrangement 


of land so as to throw all the wati 


er back to the sea as fast 



,.nit I 



i putting every sort of filth into the 



f. The separation of earth from water, and planting it with 
trees. Tlie correspondent human work is especially clearing 
morasses, and planting desert ground. 

The Dutch, in a small way, in their own country, have done 
a good deal with sand and tulips ; also the North Germans. 
But the most beautiful type of the literal ordinance of dry 
land in water is the State of Venice, with her sea-canals, re- 
strained, traversed by their bridges, and especially bridges 
of the Rivo Alto, or High Bank, which are, or were till a few 

• See Modtra Pnintem. toI. iii,, "The Firmament." 

t Compare Dante, Purg,, end of CnnU) V, 
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years since, symbols of the work of a. true Ponlifex, — iha 
Pontine Marshes being the opposite symbol. 

The corresporideril Diabolic work is turning good land and 
water into mud ; and cutting down trees that we may drive 
steam ploughs, etc., etc. 

1>. The cstftblishment of times ami seasons. The corre- 
spondent human work is a due watching of the rise and set 
of stars, and course of the sun ; and due administratiim and 
forethought of our own annual labours, preparing for lliem 
in liope, and concluding them in joyfulness, according to the 
laws and gifts of Heaven. Which beautiful order is set forth 
in symbols on all lordly human buildings round the semi- 
ciroular arches which are types of the rise and fall of days 
and years. 

And the correspondent Diabolic work is turning night 
into day with candles, so that we never see the stars ; and 
mixing the seasons up one with another, and having early 
strawberries, and green pease and the like. 

E. Filling the waters with fish, and air with birds. The 
correspondent human work is Mr. Frank Bucklatid's, and the 
like, — of which ' like ' I am ihankful to have been pennilted 






to do a SI 

my moth< 

were more than a do 

and tamest trout I 

Carshallon, the last ti 






the 



reams to which 

play beside. There 
zen of the fattest, shiniest, spottiest, 
ever saw in my life, in the pond at 
me I saw it this spring. 
Diabolic work is poisoning fish, as is 



done at Coniston, with copper-mining ; and catching them 
for Ministerial and other fashionable dinners when they 
ought not to be caught ; and treating birds — as birds are 
treated. Ministerially and otherwise. 

F, Filling the earth with beasts, properly known and oared 
for by their master, Man ; but chiefly, breathing into the 
clayev and brutal nature of Man himself, the Soul, or Love, 
of bo'd. 

The correspondent Diabolic work is shooting and torment- 
ing beasts ; and grinding out the soul of man from his flesli, 
with machine labour ; and then grinding down the 6esh oE 
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!iim, nhen nothing else is left, into oky, with in&cliincs Cur 

tliBt purpose, — mitrailleuses, Wooiwich infants, and the like. 

These are the six main heads of God's and the Devil's 

And as Wisdom, or Prudentia, is with God, ntid with His 
children in the doing, — " There I was by Him, as one brought 
lip with Him, and 1 was daily Ilis d'elight,"— so Folly, or 
Stultitia, saying. There is Xo God, is with the Devil and hia 
children, in the undoing. "There she is with them as one 
brought lip with tiiem, and she is daily their delight." 

And so comes the great reverse of Crealioii, and wralh of 
God, accomplished on the earth by the fiends, and by men 
their tninisters, seen by Jeremy the Prophet: "For my 
people is foolish, they have not known me ; they are sottish 
children, and they have none understanding : they are wise 
to do evil, but to do good they have no knowledge. [Now 
note the reversed creation.] I beheld the Earth, and, io, it 
was without form, and void ; and the Heavens, and they had 
no light. I beheld the mountains, and, Io, they trembled, and 
nil the hills moved lightly. I beheld, and, In, there was no 
man, and all the birds of the heavens were fled. I beheld, 
and, Io, the fruitful place was a wilderness, and ail the cities 
thereof were broken down at the presence of the Lord, and 
by his fierce angor." 

And so, finally, as the joy and honour of the ancient and 
divine Man and Woman were in their children, so the grief 
and dishonour of the modern and diabolic Maji and Woman 
are in their children ; and as the Rachel of Bethlehem weeps 
for her ohildren, and will not be comforted, because they are 
not, the Rachel of England weeps for her children, and will 
not be comforted — because they are. 

Now, whoever you may be, and how little your power may 
be, and whatever sort of creature you may be, — man, woman, 
or child, — you can, according to what discretion of years you 
may have reached, do something of this Divine work, or undo 
something of this Devil's work, every day. Even if you are 
a slave, forced to labour at some abominable 
trade for bread,- — as iron-forging, I 
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making — you can resolve to deliver yourself, and your children 
after you, from the chains of that hell, and from the dominion 
of its slave-masters, or to die. That is Patriotism ; and true 
desire of Freedom, or Franchise. What Egyptian bondage, do 
you suppose — (painted by Mr. Poynter as if it were a thing of 
the past !) — vvas ever so cruel as a modern English iron forge, 
with its steam hammers ? What Egyptian worship of garlic 
or crocodile ever so damnable as modern English worsliip of 
monev ? Israel — even bv the fleshpots — was sorrv to hare 
to cast out her children, — would fain stealthily keep her little 
Moses, — if Nile were propitious ; and roasted her passover 
anxiously. But English Mr. P., satisfied with his fleshpoi, 
and the broth of it, will not be over-hasty about his roast. If 
the Angul, perchance, should not pass by, it would be no 
such matter, tiiinks Mr. P. 

Or, again, if you arc a slave to Society, and must do what 
the people next door bid you, — you can resolve, with any 
vestige of human energy left in you, that you will indeed 
put a few things into God's fashion, instead of the fashion of 
next door. Merelv fix that on vour mind as a thinir to be 
done ; to liav(» things — dress, for instance, — according to 
God's taste, (and I can tell you He is likely to have some, as 
good as any modiste you know of) ; or dinner, according to 
Ciod's tasti? instead of the Russians' ; or supper, or picnic, 
with guests of (iod's inviting, occasionally, mixed among the 
more respectable company. 

Bv the wav, 1 wrote a letter to one of mv ladv friends, 
who i»"iv(.'s nit her frequent dinners, the other day, which may 
porliaps V)e useful to others : it was to this effect mainly, 
thouirh I add and altera little to make it more general : — 

** You probably will be having a dinner-party to-day ; now, 
please do this, and remember I am quite serious in what 
I ask von. We all of us, who have anv belief in Christianitv 
at all, wish that Christ were alive now. Suppose, then, that 
He is. r think it verv likelv that if He were in London von 
would be one of the people whom He would take some notice* 
of. Xow, suppose He has sent you word that He is coming 
to dine with you to-day ; but that you are not to make any 
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change in your guests on His account ; that He wants to meet 
exactly the party you have ; and no otlier. Suppose you 
have just received this message, a.n<\ that St. John has also 
left word, in passing, with the butler, that his master will 
come alone ; so that you won't have any trouble with the 
Apostles. Now, this is what I want you to do. First, deter- 
mine what you will have for dinner. You are not ordered, 
observe, to make no cliunges in your bill of fare. Take u 
piece of paper, and absolutely rnrite fresh orders to your 
cook, — you can't realize the thing enough without writing. 
That done, consider how you will arrange your guests — who 
is to sit ne\t Christ on the other side — who opposite, and so 
on ; finally, consider a little what you will talk about, suppos- 
ing, which is just possible, that Christ should tell you to go 
on talking as if He were not there, and never to mind Him. 
You couldn't, you will tell me f Then, my dear lady, how 
can you in general? Don't you profess — nay, don't you 
much more than profess — to believe that Christ is always 
there, whether you see Him or not ? Why should the seeing 
make such a diEference 't " 

But you are no master nor mistress of household ? You are 
only a boy, or a girl. What can you do ? 

Wo will take the work of the third day, for its range is at 
once lower and wider than that of the others : Can you do 
nothing in that kind ? Is there no garden near you where you 
can get from some generous person leave to weed the beds, 
or sweep up the dead leaves ? (1 once allowed an eager little 
girl of ten years old to weed my garden ; and now, though 
it is long ago, she always speaks as if the favour had been 
done to her, and not to the garden and me.) Is there no dusty 
place that you can water? — if it be only the road before your 
door, the traveller will thank you. No roadside ditch that 
you can clean of its clogged rubbish, to let the water run 
clear? No scattered heap of brickbats that you can make 
an orderly pile of ? You are ashamed ? Yes ; that false 
shame is the Devil's pet weapon. He docs more work with it 
even than with false pride. For with false pride, he only 
goads evil ; but with false shame, paralyzes good. 
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But you have no ground of your onn ; you are a girl, and 
can't work on other people's ? At least you have a wuidon> 
of your own, or one in which you have a part interest. Willi 
very little help from the carpenter, you can arrange a sate 
box outside of it, that will hold earth enough to root some- 
thing in. If you have any favour from Fortune at all, you can 
train a rose, or a honeysuckle, or a convolvulus, or a nastur- 
tium, round your window — a quiet branch of ivy^-or if for 
the sake of its leaves only, a tendril or two of vine. Only, be 
sure all your plant-pets are kept well outside of the window. 
Don't come to having pots in the room, unless you are sick. 

I got a nice letter from a young girl, not long sinoc, asking 
why I had said in my answers to former questions, thai 
young ladies were " to have nothing to do with greenhouses, 
still less with hotjiouses." The new inquirer has beeu sent 
me by Fors, just when it was time to explain what I 
meant. 

First, then — The primal object of your gardening, fur 
yourself, is to keep you at work in the open air, whenever it 
is possible. The greenhouse will always be a refuge to yoii 
from the wind ; which, on the contrary, you ought to bo able 
to bear ; and will tempt you into clippings and jiotlings 
and peelings, and mere standing dilettantism in a damp and 
over-scented room, instead of true labour in fresh air. 

Secondly. — It will not only itself involve unnecessary ex- 
pense — (tor the greenhouse is sure to turn into a hothouse 
in the end ; and even if not, is always having its panes 
broken, or its blinds going wrong, or its stands geltitig 
rickety); but it will tempt you into buying nursery platils, 
and waste your time in anxiety about them. 

Thirdly. — The use of your garden to the household ought 
to be mainly in the vegetables you can raise in it. And, for 
these, your proper observance of season, and of the authority 
of the stars, is a vital duty. Every climate gives its vege- 
table food to its living creatures at the right time ; your 
business is to know that time, and be prepared for it, and 
to tako the healthy luxury which nature appoints you, in the 
rare annual taste of the thing given in those its due days. 
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Tlie vile and gluttonous modern habit of forcing never aliowa 
people properly to tuate anything. 

Lastly, and chiefly. — Your garden is lo enable you to ob- 
tain such knowledge of plants as you may best use iu the 
country in which you live, by cum munica ting it to others; 
and teaching them to lako pleasure in the green herb, given 
for meat, and the coloured flower, given for joy. And your 
business is not to make the greenhouse or hothouse rejoice 
and blossom like the rose, but the wilderness and solitary 
place. And it ia, therefore, (look Viack to Letter XXVI, p. 
372,) not at all of camellias and air-plants that the devil is 
afraid ; on the contrary, the Dame aiix Camellias is a very 
especial servant of his ; and the Fly-God of Ekron himself 
superintends — as you may gather from Mr. Darwin's recent 
investigations — the birth and parentage of the orchidftceic. 
But he is mortally afraid of roses and crociiaeE. 

Of roses, that is lo aay, growing wild ; — (what lovely 
hedges of them there were, in the lane leading from Dulwich 
College up to Windmill (or Gipsy) Hill, in my aunt's time !) 
—but of the massy horticultural-prize rose, — fifty pounds 
weight of it on a propped bush — -he stands in no awe what- 
ever; not even when they are cut afterwards and made 
familiar to the poor in the form of bouquets, so that poor 
Peggy may hawk them from street to street — aii<l hate the 
smell of them, as his own imps do. P'or Mi'pljistopheles 
knows there are poorer Margarets yet tlian Peggy. 

Hear (his, you flne ladies of the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, and you, new-gilded Miss Kilmanseggs, with your 
gardens of Gnl, — you, also, evangelical expounders o( the 
beauty of the Rose of Sharon ; — it ia a bit of a letter just 
come to me from a girl of good position in the manufacturing 

"The other day I was coming through a nasty part of the 
road, carrying a big bunch of flowers, and met two dirty, 
ragged girls, who looked eagerly at my flowers. Then one 
of tbem said. ' Give us a flower I ' I hesitated, for she looked 
and spoke rudely : but when she ran after me, I stopped ; 
and pulled out a large rose, and asked the other girl whiob^ 
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she would like. *A red one, the same as hers/ she answered 
They actually did not know its name. Poor girls ! the) 
promised to take care of them, and went away looking 
rather softened and pleased, I thought ; but perhaps they 
would pull them to pieces, and laugh at the success of their 
boldness. At all events, they made me very sad and thought- 
ful for the rest of niv walk.*' 

And, 1 hope, a little so, even when you got home again, 
young lady. Meantime, are you quite sure of your fact ; 
and that there was no white rose in your bouquet, from 
which the " red one " might be distinguished, without 
naming ? In any case, my readers have enough to think of, 
for this time, I believe. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I. Together with ths SpertiUor'» telescopio imd daring viewa □( the 
Lund queetioD, givtin in lost Fori, I tna,j as well preserve its imme- 
diate and iQioroacopic approvai of onr poor little practice upon it lit 
Hinckscy : — 

"Adam and Jehu — It ii very vexatioaa, hot one never gets fairlj 

Che better of Mi. Rnakin. Sametinica he lets bia intellect work, and 
GiHH off pninphlet after pamphlet on political econom;, each new ono 
more ridicalona than the Inst, till it ceosea to be posaible even to read 
hia brochurcH without coiidemuiiig them as the atCenmuea of a man who 

AT ALL ; and then, again, he lets his genius work, and produces some- 
thing- which laiHCH the admiration of the reader till every foil; which 
preceded it U forgotten. There never was a more absurd pnper pab- 
lighed thiut hiB on the duty of the State CownrdH anmarried couples, and 
never perhaps one winerthaii his lectnre on 'Ambition,' reviewed in ool 
columns on the 18th of October, 1873. Juat recently he has been puah- 
ing- some pliuiH fir an agricultunil Utopia, free of steam-engines and 
noises and everything modern, in which the inconseqnence of bis mind 
is BA evident as itn radical benevolenoe ; and now La has, we believe, 
done the whole youth of Oxford a substantial neivice. Be bos turned, 
or rather tried to tarn, the mge for aChletioH into a worthy channel." — 
Sptetator, Magm, 1H74. 

The above paragraph may, I think, also be, some day, interestitlg as 
a Bummoiy of the opinions of the British press on Fori Clatigfrn ; and 
if my last month's letter should have the fortune to displease, or dis 
comfort, any British landlord, my alarmed or offended reader may be 
relieved and pacitied by receiving the Sj>ectatoriiil warrant at once for 
the inooQseqnt'Doo of my mind, and for its radical beuevolcuoe. 

II. The following paragraphs from a leading journal in our greatest 
commercial city, surpass, in folly and impudence, anything I have yet 
seen at the kind, and are well worth preserving: — 

" The material pronperity of the country has, notwithstanding, in- 
creased, and (he revenue returnH. comparing ns they do against an ex- 
ceptionally high rate of production and consumption, show that we are 
fairly holding our own." Production and consumption of nhat, Mr. 
Editor, is the question, as 1 have told you many a time. A high reve- 
nue, raised on the large production and consumiition of weak cloth and 
strong liquor, dues luit show the material prosperity of the county 
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Suppose von were to tax the production of gfooil pictares, m>od books, 
good houses, or honest men. where would jour revenue be ? " Aroongw 
the middle olasBen, exceptioDally large fortuueti have been mpidlj' leii- 
otA here aod there, ohiotiy in the miat; r(^ona of ■ Goauce,' [Hlial 
do f ou metui bj migty. Mr. Editor ? It is a Tumerlan and Titionesque 
quolit;, uot in the leoEt properlf applionble to 0117 cotton-mill basi- 
nesB.] aud imttsuoeij ooour from day to day of almost prodigsl eipeo' 
diture in objecU of art [Photographs of bawds, do you mean, Hr. 
Editor? I know uo other objeots of art thnt are multi plying.— cer- 
tainly not Tiiians, by your SjiteUilor'a deoiaioa] and luxury, the dia- 
play of wealth iu the inctropolis being more strikiDg year by yeax. 

" Tnruiug from these dozKling exhibitjons. the real source of coDgral- 
uJatiou muHt be found iu tlie existence of a broad and milid foaudstlDn 
for our apparent proKperity ; aud this, happily, is represented in tbe 
amelioration of the oondiiion of the lower ordens of society.'" — Indeed ! 

" The adjustment of an increasing scale of wages has not been te- 
d need to scieotiGc principles, and baa oonsequeutly been more or less 
arbitrary and capricious. From tiiiio to time it has interfered with the 
eTpn current of affairs, and been resented naan nnfair and unwarranted 
iuteioeption of profits in their way to the manufacturer's pockets. 

"Whilst 'anancial' talent has roajied liberal results from its exercise, 
the steady productions of manufacturers have left only moderate re- 
turns to their producers, and Importers of raw material have, as anilc, 
had a trying time-. 'I'he difficulties of steain.ibip owners have been tol- 
erably notorious, and the enhancement of sailing vessels is an instance 
of the adage that 'Jt is an ill wind that blows no one any good,' 

" Foroui raitivajs, the effects of a most critical half-year can soarcety 
be forecast. Increastd eipenses have not, it is to be feared, been met 
by increased rates and traffics, and the public mny not have fully pre- 
pared themselves for diminished dividends. With the Erie and the 
Qreat Western of Canada undergoing- the ordeal of inTestigation. and 
the Atlantic and Great Western on the verge of insolvency, it is not 
surprising that American and colonial railways are at the moment oDt 
of favour. If, however, they have not made satisfactory returns to 
their BbareholderB, they have been the media of great profit to operators 
on the stock exchanges : and some day we shall, perhaps, leam the 
connection existing between the well or ill doing of a railway per u, 
and the facility for speculation in its stock," — Ltterjumi Commercial 
Ifeai, of this year. I have not kept the date. 

III. A yonng lady's letter about flowers and books, I gmMfullj ac- 
knowledge, and have partly answered in the text of this Fora : the rest 
she will find answered np and down afterwards, as I can; also a letter 
from a youth at New Eavun in (.'oonecticut has given me much pleas- 
ore. I am sorry not to be able to answer it more specially, but have 
now absolutely no time for any private correspondence, except with 
personal friends, — and I should like even those to show themselies 
friendly rather by setting themselves to understand nij meaning in 
Farf, and by helping me iu my purposes, than by merely expresBing 
anxiety for my welfare, uot satisfiable but by letters which do not pro- 
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TT. Publishiog the subjoined letter from Mr. Sillar, I muBt now wish 
liim good Boccess in hia battle, and Cemiinate mj extTacta (rom hie lei- 
tora, there bein^ olwaya aome grave points in whioh I Bnd raygelf at 
issue with him, but which I have not at present any wish farther to 
discuHS ; — 

" I am right glad to aee yoa quote in your July Forii, from the ■pt,- 
peni which the ICfOinl newspaper refused to insert, on the plea of their 
'confuHing two things so exaentially different aa usury and interest of 
mouBy. ' 

" I printed them, and have aold lirni, — following yonr advice, and not 
adrertiBing them. 

" Yon wrung me greatly in anying that I think the sin of usury meana 
every other. What I say is that it i.s the only sin I know which U iierfr 
deno'iiietd from the puljiil ; and therefore /have to du th'il part of the 
parsou'i work. I would much rather be following the busiDeBS to 
which I wM educated ; bnt so long as usury in prevalent, hoDourable 
and proBtable employments in that biiaiiicm art impambte. [t may be 
coadncted bononrably, but at an annual loss; or it may be conduoted 
profitably at the a^e»»e vfh<mour. I can no longer afford the former, 
still less can I afford the latter ; and as I cunnot be idle, I oocupy my 
leisure, at least port of it. in a war to the knife with that great dragon 
' Debt.' I war not with Henh and blood, but with prinoipalitiea and 
powers of dorkneas in high places." 



o ol the pleasanteat parBgraphs I e 



V. To finish, here is 

"Ropi: CoBDAOE. — On Satnrday Init a very interesting experiment 
was made at Kitkaldy's Testing Works, Southwark Street, as to the 
relative strength of hand-spun yam rope, machine yam rope, and Rna- 
sian yam rope, Mr. Plimaoll, M,P., Captain Bedford Pirn. M.P., and 
others attended the teat, which lasted over three hours. There were 
nine pieces of rope, each 10 ft, long, being three of each of the above 
classes. The nltimata etress or breaking atiain of the Russian rope 
was 11.0001b.,orl,9;!4lb, streugth per fathom ; machine rope, U.r>27 
lb,, ox 2,],'J5 Ih. per fathom ; hond-span rope, 18,379 lb., or 3,026 lb. 
[ler fathom. The ro|>es were all of Q in. circumterenoe, and every 
piece broke clear of the fastenings. The prices paid per cwt, were: 
KuHBian ru|ie, 474.; maohine yam rope, 4T«.,' hand-spun yam rope. 44«. 
—nil described OS best cordaKe and London manufacture. It will thus 
be seen that the hand-mode was cliea)ier by ill. per cwt,, and broke at 
a testing strength of 7,180 lb, over Rusvian, and (i, 752 lb. over machine- 
made."— Hfoiw, July 20. 1S74. 
Vou II. — IB 
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LETTER XLVIL 

Hotel du Mont Blano, St. MABTnTa, 
l%th October, 1874. 

We have now briefly glanced at the nature of the squire's 
work in relation to the peasant ; namely, making a celestial 
or worshipful appearance to him ; and the methods of opera- 
tion, no less than of appearance, which are generally to be 
defined as celestial, or worshipful. 

We have next to examine by what rules the action of the 
squire towards the peasant is to be either restrained or as- 
sisted ; and the function, therefore, of the lawyer, or definer 
of limits and modes, — which was above generally expressed, 
in its relation to the peasant, as ** telling him, in black letter, 
that his house is his own.** It will be necessary, how- 
ever, evidently, that his house ahotdd be his own, before any 
lawyer can divinely assert the same to him. 

Waiving, for the moment, examination of this primal 
necessity, let us consider a little how that divine function of 
asserting, in perfectly intelligible and indelible letters, the 
absolute claim of a man to his own house, or castle, and all 
that it properly includes, is actually discharged by the pow- 
ers of British law now in operation. 

We will take, if you please, in the outset, a few wise men^s 
opinions on this matter, though we shall thus be obliged 
somewhat to generalize the inquiry, by admitting into it 
some notice of criminal as well as civil law. 

My readers have probably thought me forgetful of Sir 
Walter all this time. No ; but all writing about him is im- 
possible to me in the impure gloom of modern Italy. I have 
had to rest a while here, where human life is still sacred, be- 
fore I could recover the tone of heart fit to say what I want 
to sav in this Fors, 

He was the son, you remember, of a writer to the signet, 
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aelf wiiat v 



jiinseiC. Have you 
is innermost opinion 



and practised for some t: 
ever chanced to ask youi 
of the legal profession ? 

Or, have you even endeavoured to generalize that ex- 
pressed with so much greater violence by Dickens? The 
latter wrote with a definitely reforming purpose, seemingly ; 
and, I have Leard, had real effects on Chancery practice. 

But are the Judges of Kiigland — at present I suppose the 
highest types of intellectual and moral power that Christen* 
dom possesses — content to have reform forced on them by 
the teazing of a caricaturist, instead of the pleading of their 



Even if so, is there no farther reform indicated as neces- 
sary, in a lower field, by the same teazing personage ? The 
Court of Chancery and Mr. Vboles were not his only legal 
sketches. Dodson and Fogg ; Sampson Brass ; Serjeant 
Buzfuz ; and, most of all, the examiner, for the Crown, of 
Mr, Swiveller in the trial of Kit,* — are these deserving of no 
repentant attention ? You, good reader, probably have read 
the trial in JHckwick, and the trial of Kit, merely to amuse 
yourself; and perhaps Dickens himself meant little more 
than to amuse you. But did it never strike you as quite 
other than a matter of amusement, that in both cases, the 
force of the law of England is represented as employed 
zealously to prove a crime against a, person known by the 
accusing counsel to be innocent ; and, in both cases, as ob- 
taining a conviction ? 

You might perhaps think that these were only examples 
of the ludicrous, and sometimes tragic, accidents which must 
sometimes happen in the working of any complex system, 
however excellent. They are by no means so. Ludicrous, 
and tragic, mischance must indeed take place in all human 
affairs of importance, however honestly conducted. But 
here you imve deliberate, artistio, energetic, dishonesty ; 
skilfuUest and resolutest endeavour to prove a crime against 
an innocent person, — a crime of which, in the case of the boy, 

* See tbe part of examiiiatioii ceopeotiag oonuaanicatioD held with 
the brother oF the prisouer. 
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him &l least the prospcTuy 

life, — more to him than life itsell And 

admire, because it is not done in malice, 

ill pride of art. Because the assassin ii 

—makes his living in that line of business, — and deli>- 

ers his thrust with a. bravo's artistic finesse you think him a 

respectable person; so much better in style than a passion- 

s murder gratia, vulgarly, with a club,— 

Bill Sykcs, for instance? It is all balanced fairly, as the 

system goes, you think. ' It works round, and two and two 

make four. He accused an innocent person to-day: — to. 

V he will defend a rascal.' 

And you truly hold this a business to which your youth 
should be bred — gentlemen of England? 

' But how is it to be ordered otherwise ? Every supposed 
criminal ought surely to have an advocate, to say what can 
be said in his favour ; and an accuser, to insist on the eri- 
dencu against him. Both do their best, and oan anything b« 
(airer ? ' 

Ves ; something else could be much fairer ; but we will 
find out what Sir Walter thinks, if we can, before goiog 
farther; though it will not be easy — for you don't at once 
get at the thoughts of a great man, upon a great matter. 

The first difference, however, which, if you know your 
Scott well, strikes you, between him and Dickens, is tijtt 
your task of investigation is chiefly pleasant, though serious ; 
not a painful one — and still less a jesting or mocking 0De< 
The first figure that rises before you is Pleydell ; the second, 
Scott's own father, Saunders Fairford, with his son. And 
you think for an instant or two, perhaps, " The question is 
settled, as far as Scott is concerned, at once. What a beau- 
tiful thing is Law ! " 

For yoQ forget, by the sweet 
on what is good, that there eve 
world as Mr. Glossin. And yoi 
ning of the divine art, whi 
out your own labour, to di 



meaning of tliu plot of lied-/aaniUU 



iphasis of the divine wl 
rus such a person in the 
■e left, by the grave cun- 
ils to you DO secret with- 
\A unveil for yourself ll** 
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You perliaps were dissatisfied enough with the plot, when 
you read it for amuseinoitt. Such a childish fusa about 
nothing ! Sotway aanda, forsooth, tho only scenery ; and 
your young hero of the story frightened to wet his feet ; 
and }'our old hero doing nothing but ride a black horse, and 



make himself disagreeable 
Edinburgh so dull ; and n 
where ! 

Well, it doesn't come in 
— but, by the way, I bog y 
of love in Redgamitlet whi 
ern French or English 
Fairford has been bred 
discipline of mind and 
entirely prudent, entir 
lawyer. Scott, when hi 



II that about the hoi 
laking, to speak a 



iny- 



xactly with my subject, lo-day ; 
u to observe that tliere is a bit 
:h is worth any quantity of inod- 
matory novels in a heap. Alan 
ind willingly bred, in the strictest 
induce ; he is an entirely strong, 
■ pure young Scotchman, — and a 
vrote the book, was an old Sootch- 



ind had seen a good deal of the world. And he is 
going to tell you how Love ought first to come to an en- 
tirely strong, entirely prudent, entirely pure youtli, of his 
own grave profession. 

How love ought to come, mind you. Alan Fairford is the 
real hero (next to Nanty Ewart) of the novel ; and he is the 
exemplary and happy hero — Nanty being the suffering one, 
under hand of Fate. 

Of course, you would say, if you didn't know the book, 
and were asked what should happen — (and with Miss Edge- 
worth to manage matters instead of Scott, or Shakespeare, 
nothing else would have happened,) — of course, the entirely 
prudent young lawyer will consider what an important step 
in life marriage is ; and will look out for a young person of 
good connections, wliose qualities of mind and moral dispo- 
sition he will examine strictly before allowing his affections 
lo be engaged ; he will then consider what income is neces- 
sary for a person in a high legal position, etc., etc., etc. 

Well, this is what does happen, according to Scott, you 



The old 



-(o, 



^ manner, one da 



kely, I'm afraid, ki 
if the family annoiim 
day, that a 'leddy' wants 



thir 

withs 
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Alan Fairford, — for legal consultation. The prudent young 
gentleman, upon this, puts his room into the most impressive 
order, intending to make a first appearance reading a legal 
volume m an abstracted state of mind. But, on a knock 
coming at the street door, he can't resist going to look out 
at the window ; and — the servant maliciously showing in 
the client without announcement — is discovered peeping out 
of it. The client is closely veiled — little more than the tip 
of her nose discernible. She is, fortunately, a little em- 
barrassed herself ; for she did not want Mr. Alan Fairford 
at all, but Mr. Alan Fairford's father. They sit looking at 
each other — at least, he looking at the veil and a green silk 
cloak — for half a minute. The young lady — (for she m 
young ; he has made out that, he admits ; and something 
more perhaps,) — is the first to recover her presence of mind ; 
makes him a pretty little apology for having mistaken him 
for his father ; says that, now she has done it, he will answer 
her purpose, perhaps, even better ; but she thinks it best to 
communicate the points on which she requires his assistance, 
in writing, — curtsies him, on his endeavour to remonstrate, 
gravely and inexorably into silence, — disappears, — " And 
put the sun in her pocket, I believe," as she turned the cor- 
ner, says })rudent Mr. Alan. And keeps it in her pocket for 
him, — evermore. That is the wav one's Love is sent, when 
she is sent from Heaven, savs the aijed Scott. 

* But how ridiculous, — how entirely unreasonable, — how 
unjustifiable, on any grounds of propriety or common sense I ' 

Certainly, my good sir, — certainly : Shakespeare and Scott 
can't help that ; — all they know is, — that is the way God 
and Nature manage it. Of course, Rosalind ought to have 
i)een much more ]iarticular in her inquiries about Orlando ;— 
Juliet about the person masqued as a pilgrim ; — and there 
is really no excuse whatever for Desdemona's conduct ; and 
we all know what came of it ; — but, again I say, Shakespeare 
and Scott can't help that. 

Nevertheless, I^ove is not the subject of this novel niRol 
gauntlet ; but Law : on which matter we will endeavour 
now to gather its evidence. 
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i uncle asserts ihe Cav- 
ils effects upon him are 



t the law of Precept 

n are the second clause of the 



Two youths are brought up together — one, the son of a 
Cavalier, or GhJbelline, of the old school, nhoae Law is in 
the sword, and the heart ; and the other of a Roundhead, or 
Guelph, or the modern school, whose Law is in form and 
precept. Scott's own prejudices lean to the Cavalier ; but 
his domestic affections, personal experience, and sense of 
equity, lead him to give utmost finish to the adverse charac- 
ter. The son of the Cavalier — in moral courage, in nervous 
power, in general sense and self-oommanti, — is entirely in- 
ferior to the son of the Puritan ; nay, in many respects 
quite weak and effeminate ; one slight and scarcely notice- 
able touch, (about the unproved pistol,) gives the true rela- 
tion of the characters, and makes their portraiture complete, 
as by Velasquei. 

The Cavalier's father is dead 
alier's law of the Sword over hii 
the first clause of the book. 

The Puritan's father— living- 
over him : ita effects upon hin 

Together with these studies of the two la 
ence on the relation of guardian and ward- 
child, their influence on society is examined in the opposi- 
tion of the soldier and hunter to the friend of man and ani- 
mals, — Scott putting his whole power into the working out 
of this third clause of the book. 

Having given his verdict, in these three clauses, wholly in 
favour of the law of precept, — he has to mark the effects of 
its misapplication, — first moral, then civil. 

The story of Nanty Ewart, the fourth clause, is the most 
instructive and pathetic piece of Scott's judgment on the 
abuse of the moral law, by pride, in Scotland, which you 
can find in nil his works. 

Finally, the effects of the abuse of the civil law by sale, or 
simony, have to be examined ; which is clone in the story of 
Peter Peebles. 

The involution of this fifth clause with that of Nanty 
Ewart is one of tbe subtlest pieces of heraldic quartet 



i in their influ- 
r of father and 
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which you can find in all the Waverley novels ; and no oth- 
ers have any pretence to range with them in tbis ]>oint ol 
art at all. The best, by other masters, &re a mere play of 
kaleidoscope colour compared to the severe heraldic delines^ 
tion of the Waverley 8. 

We will first examine the statement of the abuse of Civil 
Law. 

There is not, it you have any true sympathy with faninan- 
ity, extant for you a more exquisite study of (he rejatiotis 
which must exist, even under circumstances of great diffi- 
culty and misunderstanding, between a. good father and 
good son, than the scenes of IttdgauHtkt laid in Edinburgh, 
The father's intense devotion, pride, and joy, mingrled with 
fear, in the su[i ; the sun's direct, unfiinching, uuaEFectei! 
obedience, hallowed by pure affection, tempered by youth- 
ful sense, guided by high personal power. And all this 
force of noble passion and effort, in both, is directed lo % 
single object — the son's success at the bar. That success, at 
usually in the legal profession, must, if it be not wholly in- 
volved, at least give security for itself, in the itnpressioa 
made by the young counsel's opening speech. All the in- 
terests of the reader (if he has any interest In him) are 
concentrated upon this crisis in the story ; and the chapief 
which gives account of the fluctuating event is one of the 
supreme masterpieces of European literature. 

The interests of the reader, I say, are concentrated on tiie 
success of the young counsel : that of his client is oF dcj 
importance whatever to any one. Vou perhaps forget even 
who the client is — or recollect him only as a poor drunkard, 
who must he kept out of the way for fear he should inter- 
rupt his own counsel, or make the jury laugh at him. Hii 
cause has been — no one knows how long — in the courts ; ii 
is good for practising on, by any young hand. 

You forget Peter Peebles, perhaps : you don't forge' 
Miss Flite, in the Dickens" court? Better done, therefore, 
— Mias Flite,— think you? 

No ; not so well done ; or anything like so well done. 
The very primal condition in Seott's type of the ruined oral- 
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should 



kind creature, - 



that he should be forgotten I Worse ; — that he 
deserve to be forgotten. Miss Flite interests you — 
your affections— deserves them. Is mad, indeed, but 
1 destroyed creature, morally, at all. A very sweet, 
-not even altogether unhappy,— enjoying her 
lawsuit, and her bag, and her papers. She is a picturesque, 
quite unnatural and unlikely figure, — therefore wholly inef- 
fective e.tcepl for story-telling purposes. 

But Peter Peebles is a natural ruin, and a total one. An 
accurate type of what is to be seen every day, and carried 
to the last stage of its misery. He is degraded alike in 
body and heart ; — mad, but with every vile sagacity un- 
quenched, — while every hope in earth and heaven is taken 
away. And iu this desolation, you can only bate, not pity 
faim. 

That, says Scott, is the beautiful operation of the Civil 
Law of Great Britain, on a man whose a£fairs it has spent 
its best intelligence on, for an unknown number of years. 
His affairs being very obscure, and his cause doubtful, you 
suppose? No. His affairs being so simple that the young 
honest counsel can explain them entirely in an hour; — and 
his cause absolutely and unquestionably just. 

What is Dickens' entire Court of Chancery to that? 
With all its dusty delay,— wiih all its diabolical ensnaring ; 
— its pathetic death of Richard — widowhood of Ada, etc, 
etc.? All mere blue fire of the stage, and dropped foot- 
lights ; no real tragedy. — A villain cheats a foolish youth, 
who would be wiser than his elders, who dies repentant, and 
immediately begins a new life, — so says, at least, (not the 
least believing,) the pious Mr. Dickens. Ail that might 
happen among the knaves of any profession. 

But with Scott, the best honour — soul — intellect in Scot- 
land take in hand the cause of a man who comes to them 
justly, necessarily, for plain, instantly possible, absolutely 
deserved, decision of a manifest cause, 

They are endless years talking of it, — to amuse, and pay, 
themselves. 

And they drive hirn into the foulest death — eternal — if 
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there be, for suoh souls, any Eternity. On which Soott does 
not feel it his duty, as Dickens does, to offer you an opinion, 
ne tells you, as Shakespeare, the facts he knows, — no more. 

There, then, you have Sir Walter's opinion of the existing 
method and function of British Civil Law. 

What the difference may be, and what the consequences of 
such difference, between this lucrative function, and the true 
duty of Civil Law, — namely, to fulfil and continue in all the 
world the first mission of the mightiest Lawgiver, and declare 
that on such and such conditions, written in eternal letters 
by the finger of God, every man's house, or piece of Holy 
land, is his own, — there does not, it appears, exist at present 
wit enough under all the weight of curled and powdered 
horsehair in England, either to reflect, or to define. 

In the meantime, we have to note another question beyond, 
and greater than this, — ^answered by Scott in his story. 

So far as human laws have dealt with the man, this their 
ruined client has been destroyed in his innocence. But there 
is yet a Divine Law, controlling the injustice of men. 

And the historian — revealing to us the full relation of pri- 
vate and public act — shows us that the wretch's destruction 
was in his refusal of the laws of God, while he trusted in the 
laws of man. 

Such is the entire plan of the story of Redgauntlet^ — only 
in part conscious, — partly guided by the Fors which has rule 
over the heart of the noble king in his word, and of the noble 
scribe in his scripture, as over the rivers of water. We will 
trace the detail of this story farther in next Fors ; meantime, 
here is your own immediate lesson, reader, whoever you may 
be, from our to-day's work. 

The first — not the cliief, but the first — piece of good work 
a man has to do is to find rest for himself, — a place for the 
sole of his foot ; his house, or piece of Holy land ; and to 
make it so holy and happy, that if by any chance he receive 
order to leave it, there may be bitter pain in obedience ; and 
also that to his daughter there may yet one sorrowful sen- 
tence be spoken in her day of mirth, ** Forget also thy people, 
and thy father's house." 
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' But I mean to make money, and have a better and better 
bouse, every ten years.' 

Vea, I know you do. 

If you intend to keep that notion, I have no word more to 
Bay to you. Fare you — not well, for you cannot ; but as you 

But if you have sense, and feeling, determine nhat sort of 
a house will be fit for you ; — determine to work for it — to 
get it — and to die in it, if the Lord will. 

' What sort of house will be fit for me ?— bm of course the 
biggest and finest I can get will be fittest I ' 

Again, so says the Devil to you ; and if you believe him, 
he will find you fine lodgings enough, — for rent. But if you 
don't believe him, consider, I repeat, what sort of house will 
be fit for you ? 

' Fit !— but what do you mean by fit ? ' 

I mean, one that you can entirely enjoy and manage ; but 
which you will not be proud of, except as you make it charm- 
ing in its modesty. If you are proud of it, it is Wttfit for 
you, — better than a man in your station of life can by simple 
and sustained exertion obtain ; and it should be rather under 
such quiet level than above. Ashcsteil was entirely fit for ' 
Walter Scott, and Walter Scott was entirely happy there. 
Abbotsford was fit also tor Sir Walter Scott ; and 'had he 
been content with it, his had been a model life. But he 
would fain still add field to field,— and died homeless. Per- 
haps Gadshill was fit for Dickens ; I do not know enough of 
him to judge ; and he knew scarcely anything of biraaelf. 
But the story of the boy on Rochester Hill is lovely. 

And assuredly, my aunt's house at Croydon was fit for her ; 
and my father's at Heme Hill, — in which I correct the press 
of this Fors, silting in what was once my nursery, — was 
exactly St for him, and me. He left it for the larger one — 
Denmark Hill ; and never had a quite happy day afterwards, 
It was not his fault, the house at Heme Hill was built on 
clay, and the doctors said he was not well there ; ■ 
his pride, and he wanted to leave v 

i father's cruellest, subtlest temptsti< 
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But ymi are a poor man, you say, and have no hop« of a 
grand home ? 

Well, here is the simplest ideal of operation, then. Ton 
dig a hole, like Robinson Cruaoe ; you gather sticks for 6re, 
and bake the earth j-ou get out of your hole, — partly into 
bricks, partly into tiles, partly into pots. If there are anj 
stones in the neighbourhood, you drag them together, and 
build a defensive dyke round your hole or cave. If there are 
no stones, but only timber, you drive in a palisade. And you 
are already exercising the arts of the Greeks, Etruscans, 
Normans, and Lombards, in their purest form, on the whole- 
some and true threshold of all their art ; and on your own 
wholesome threshold. 

You don't know, you answer, how to make a brick, a tile, 
or a pot ; or how to buiid a dyke, or drive a stake that will 
stand. No more do I. Our education has lo begin ; — mine 
as much as yours. I have indeed, the newspapers sav, ■ 
power of expression ; but as they also say I cannot think at 
all, you see 1 have nothing to express ; so that peculiar power, 
according to them, is of no use to me whatever. 

But you don't want to make your bricks yourself; you 
want to have them made for you by the United Grand Junc- 
tion Limited Liability Bnck-without-Straw Company, paving 
twenty-five per cent, to its idle shareholders? Well, whsl 
will you do, yourself, then? Nothing ? Or do you mean to 
play on the fiddle to the Company making your bricks? 
What will you do — of this first work necessary for your lite? 
There's nothing but digging and cooking now remains to be 
done. Will you dig, or cook ? Dig, by all means ; but your 
house should be ready for you first. 

Your wife should cook. What else can you do? Preach? 
— and give us your precious opinions of God and Hia ways! 
Yes, and in the meanwhile /am to build your house, am I? 
and find you a barrel-organ, or a harmonium, to twangk 
psalm-tunes on, I suppose ? Fight — will you ? — and puU 
other people's houses down ; while I am to be set to builil 
your barracks, that you may go smoking and spitting abont 
all day, with a cockscomb on your head, and spurs to yovJ 
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heels? — (I observe, by the way, the Italian soldiers have 
now got cocks' taila on their heads, instead of cocks' combs.) — 
Lay down the law to me in a wig, — will you ? and tell me 
the house I have built is — not mine ? and take my dinner 
from me, as a fee for that opinion? Build, my man, — 
build, or dig,— one of the two ; and then eat your honestly 
earned meat, thankfully^ and let other people alone, if you 
can't help them. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



Taa pointairaggested by the lettei printed in the Fivn at September, 
respecting the minor notion of English Mttgiatracj, must 9liU be kept 
for subsequent ooitaidernlioa. our to-daj'a work having been too gen- 
eral lo reach them, 

I have an interesting letter from a man of bneinesK, remonstrating 
with me on my dechiratiuu that railroailH ahooid uo mora pay dividenda 
than carriage toodtt, or G<^]d footpaths. 

He is a gentleman of business, and meshed, aa moderatelj well- 
meaning people, nowadnja. alwnys nre, in & web of equivocation be- 
tween what is profitable and benevolent. 

He saya that people who make railroads ehonid be rewarded hy divi- 
deods for having acted so bennvolently towards the public, and provided 
it with tbene beautiful and easy meana of locomotion. But mj corre- 
Bpoudent is toogooil a man of busmeuto remain in this enUsglement of 
brains— unlesB by his own fault. He knows perfectly well, in his 
heart, that the ' benevolence ' involved in the i^onitnictinii of milwaja 

were informed that engineers were now confident, after their practioe 
in the Genis and St. Oothard tunnels, that they conld make a railway 
to Hell,— the British public would instantly invest in the concern to 
any amount ; and stop church building ail over tha country, for fear of 
rfjTniniabin g the divideDdfl, 
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LETTER XLVnr. 



Ths accounts of the state of St. George's Fund, given 
-without any inconvenience iti crowding type, uii the Jast 
loaf of this number of Fort, will, I hope, be as satisfactory 
to my subscribers as they are to me. In these davs of 
(iiiancial operation, the subscribers to flHyihing may surely 
be content when they find that all tlieir talents have been 
laid up in the softest of napkins ; and even farther, that, 
though they are getting no interest themselves, ihat lichen- 
ouB growth of vegetable gold, or mould, is duly developing 
itself on their capital. 

The amount of subscriptions received, during the four 
years of my mendicancy, might have disappointed me, it, in 
my own mind, I liad made any appointments on the subject, 
or had benevolence pungent enough to make me fret at the 
delay in the commencement of tlie national felicity which I 
pro|>o9e to bestow. On tlie contrary, I am only too happy 
to continue amusing myself in my study, with stones and 
pictures ; and find, as 1 grow old, lliat I remain resigned to 
the consciouBticss of any tjuantity of surrounding vice, dis- 
tress, and disease, provided only the sun shine in at my 



window ove 


Corpus Garden, 


and there are no whistles 


from 


the luggage 


trains passing the 


Waterworks. 




I understand this Ktate of 


even temper to be what 


most 


people call 


rational ;' and. 


ndeed, it has been the 


result 


of very steady effort on my o 


wn part to keep mysel 


if it 


might be, out of Hanwell, c 


r that other Hospital 


which 


makes the n 


ame of Christ's na 


tive village dreadful in t 


e ear 


of IfOndon. 


For, having long 


observed that the moat 


peril- 


ous beginnir 


gof trustworthy 


lualification for either of those 


establish met 


tB consisted in a 


n exaggerated sense o 


self- 


importance 


and being daily c 


ompelled, of late, to value my 


own person 


and opinions at a 


ligher and higher rate, i 


pro- 
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portion to my extending experience of the rsrity of any simi- 
lar creatures or ideas umotig- mankind, it seemed to me ex- 
pedient to correct tliis increasing conviction of my superior 
'ivisdorn, by companionsijip witli pictures I could not copy, and 
stones I could not understand : — while, that this wholesome 
seclusion m&y remain only self-imposed, I think it not a little 
fortunate for me that the few relations I have left are gen- 
erally rather fond of me ; — don't know clearly which is the 
next of kin, — and perceive ihiit the administration of my 
inconsiderable effects* would be rather troublesome than 
profitable to them. Not in the least, tiierefore, wondering 
at the shyness of my readers to trust me with money of 
theirs, I have made, during these four years past, some few 
experiments with money of my own, — in hopes of being- able 
to give such account of them as might justify a more ex- 
tended confidence. I am bound to state that the results, 
for the present, are not altogether encouraging. On my 
own little piece of mountain ground at Uoniston, T grow a 
large quantity of wood-hyacinths and heather, without any 
expense worth mentioning ; but my only industrious agri- 
cultural operations have been the getting three pounds 
ten worth of hay, off a field tor which I pay six pounds 
rent ; and the surrounding, with a costly wall six feet high, 
to keep out rabbits, a kitchen garden, which, being terraced 
and trim, my neighbours say is pretty ; and which will 
probably, every third year, when the weather ia not wet, 
supply me with a dish of strawberries. 

At Oarshaiton, in Surrey, I have indeed had the satisfac- 
tion of cleaning out one of the springs of the Wandel, and 
making it pleasantly habitable by trout ; but find that the 
.d of taking care of itself when once pure, as 
I expected it to do, requires continual looking after, like a 
child getting into a mess ; and involves me besides in con- 
tinual debate with the surveyors of the parish, who insist on 
gs run into it. For the present, 
Carshalton, against the wilfulness 
id the carelessness of the parish ; and hope 
close of aocauiit& 
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to conquer both : but 1 have been obliged entirely to 
abandon a notion I had of exhibiting ideally clean street 
pavement in the centre of London, — in tlie pleasant en- 
virons of Church Lane, St. Giles's, There 1 had every help 
and encouragement from the authorities; and hoped, witji 
the staff of two men nnd n young rogue of a crossing- 
Bweeper, added to the regular force of the parish, to keep a. 
quarter of a mile square of the narrow streets without leaving 
so much us a bit of oranire-peel on the footway, or an egg- 
shell in the gutters. I failed, partly because I chose too 
difficult a district to begin with, (the contributions of trans- 
itional mud being constant, and the inhabitants passive,) 
but chiefly because I could no more be on the spot myself, 
to give spirit to the men, when I left Denmark Hill for 
Uoniston. 

1 next set up a tea-shop at 39, Paddington Street, W., (an 
establishment which my Fbrs readers may as well know of,) 
to supply the poor in that neighbourhood with pure tea, in 
packets as small as they chose to buy, without making a 
profit on the subdivision, — larger orders being of course 
equally acceptable from anybody who cares to promote 
holiest dealing. Tiie resuk of this experiment has been my 
ascertaining that the poor only like to buy iheii 
it is brilliaiitly lighted and eloquently ticketed ; and as I 
resolutely refuse to compete with my neighbouring trades- 
men either in gas or rhetoric, the patient subdivision of my 
parcels by the two old servants of my mother' 
the business for me, hitherto passes little recognized as an 
advantage by my uncaleulating pubhc. Also, steady in- 
crease in the consumption of spirits throughout the neigh- 
bourhood faster and faster slackens the demand for lea ; but 
I believe none of these circumstances have checked my trade 
BO much as my own procrastination in painting my sign. 
Owing to that total want of imagination 
which makes me so impartial and so accura 
subjects of political economy, I could not for 
mine whether the said sign should be of a Chi 
black upon gold ; or of a Japanese, blue upoi 
Voi~ II. -20 
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pleasant English, rose*coIour on green ; and still less how 
far legible scale of letters could be coropatiWe, on a board 
only a foot broad, with lengthy enough elucidation of the 
peculiar offices of 'Mr. Ruskin's tea-shop.' Meanwhile the 
business languishes, and the rent and taxes absorb the 
profits, and something more, after the salary of my good 
servants has been paid. 

In all these cases, however, I can see that I am defeated 
only because I have too many things on hand : and that 
neither rabbits at Coniston, road-surveyors at Croydon, or 
mud in St. Giles's would get the better of me, if I could 
giro exclusive attention to any one business : meantime, I 
learn the difficulties which are to be met, and shall make 
the fewer mistakes when I venture on any work with other 
people's money. 

I may as well, together with these confessions, print a 
piece written for the end of a Ihrs letter at Assisi, a month 
or two back, but for which I had then no room, referring to 
the increase of commercial, religious, and egotistic insanity,* 
in modern society, and delicacy of the distinction implied by 
that long wall at Hanwell, between the persons inside it, and 
out. 

* Does it never occur to me,' (thus the letter went on) 
* that I may be mad myself ? ' 

Well, I am so alone now in my thoughts and ways, that 
if I am not mad, I should soon become so, from mere soli- 
tude, but for my loork. But it must be manual work. 
Whenever I succeed in a drawing, I am happy, in spite of 
all that surrounds me of sorrow. It is a strange feeling ; — 
not gratified vanity : I can have any quantity of praise I 
like from some sorts of people ; but that does me no vital 
good, (though dispraise does me mortal harm) ; whereas to 
succeed to my own satisfaction in a manual piece of work, 
is life, — to me, as to all men ; and it is only the peace which 
comes necessarily from manual labour which in all time has 
kept the honest country people patient in their task of main- 
taining the rascals who live in towns. But we are in hard 
* See second letter in Notes and Gorrespondenoe. 
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times, noiv, for all men^s nits ; for mert who know the truth 
are like to go mad from isolation ; and the fools are all 
goin^ mad in 'Schwarmerei,' — only that is much the pleas- 
r way. Mr. Lecky, for instance, quoted in last Fora : 
pleasant for him to think he is ever so much wiser 
Aristotle ; and that, as a body, the men o( his genera- 
are the wisest that ever were born — giants of inlel- 
according to Lord Macaulay, compared to the pigmies 
acon*s time, and the minor pigmies of Christ's time, and 
minutest of all, the microscopic pigmies of Solomon's 



1 pigmies— 

iiy-three millions to the cubic inch— of Mr. Darwin's 
■, whatever that may be. How pleasant for Mr. Lecky 
■ Anakim, — "his spear, to equal 



which, the tallest pine," etc., etc., which 


no man Strstford- 


bom could have lifted, much less shaken. 




But for us of the old race— few of us n 


ow left,-children 


who reverence our fathers, and are ashamed of ourselves ; 


comfortless enough w that shame, and yea 


rning tor one word 


or glanoe from the graves of old, yet kn 


wing ourselves to 


be of the same blood, and recognizing in c 


ur hearts the same 


passions, with the ancient musters of hu 


naniiy ;— we, who 


feel as men, and not as carnivorous wo 


ms ; we, who are 


every day recognizing some inaccessible 


height of thought 


and power, and are miserable in our shortcomings, — the tew 


of us now standing here and there, aloi 


e, in the midst of 


this yelping, carnivorous crowd, inad fo 


money and lust, 



tearing each other to pieces, and starving each other to death, 
and leaving heaps of their dung and ponds of their spittle 
on every palace floor and altar stone, — it is impossible for 
us, except in the labour of our hands, not to go mad. 

And the danger is tenfold greater for a man in my own 
position, concerned with the arts which deveiope the more 
subtle brain sensations ; and, through them, tormented all 
day long. Mr. Leslie Stephen rightly says how much bet- 
ter it is to have a thick skin and a good digestion. Tes, as- 
suredly ; but what is the use of knowing that, if one hasn't ? 
In one of my saddest moods, only a week or two ago, be- 
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cause I had failed twice over in drawing the lifted hand of 
Giotto's ' Poverty ; ' utterly beaten and comfortless, at As- 
sisi, I got soma wholesome peace and refreshment by mere 
sympathy with a. Bewickiaii little pig in the roundest and 
ooneeitedeat burst of pig-blossom. His servant, — a grave 
old woman, with much sorrow and toil in the wrinkles of her 
skin, while his was only dimpled in its divine thickness,— 
was leading him, witii magnanimous length of rope, doirn a 
grassy path behind the convent ; stopping, of course, where 
he chose. Stray stalks and leaves of eatable things, in va- 
rious stages of ambrosial rottenness, lay here and there ; the 
convent walla made more savoury by their fumigation, as 
Mr. Leslie Stephen says the Alpine pines are bv his cigar. 
And the little joyful darling of Demeter shook his curly 
tail, and munched ; and grunted the goodnaturedest of 
grunts, and snufQed the approvingest of snu£f)es, and was a 
balm and beatification to behold ; and I would fain have 
changed places with him for a little while, or with Mr. Les- 
lie Stephen for a little while, — at luncheon, suppose, — any- 
where but among the Alps. But it can't be. 

Hotel Hefuice, Pabis, 

20M OeMMo; ISTi. 

I interrupt myself, for an instant or two, to take notice of 
two little things that happen to me here — arriving to break- 
fast by niglit train from Geneva. 

Expecting to be cold, I had ordered fire, and sat down be 
it to read my letters as soon as I arrived, not noticing lti»t 
the little parlour was getting much too hot. Presently, in 
comes the chambermaid, to put the bedroom in order, which 
one enters through the parlour. Perceiving that I am mis- 
managing myself, in the way of fresh air, as she pisses 
through, " U fait bien chaud, monsieur, ici," says she re|iroi- 
ingly, and with entire self-possession. Xow that is Freni;!' 
aervant-characCer of the right old school. She knows lier 
own position perfectly, and means to stay in it, and wear her 
little white radiant frill of a cap all her days. She kjio«s 
my position also ; and has not the least fear of my thinking 
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her impertinent because she tells me what it is right that I 
should know. Presently afterwards, an evidently Gernian- 
importation of waiter brings me up my breakfast, which has 
been longer in appearing than it would have been in old 
times. It looks all riglit at first, — the napkin, cliina, and 
solid silver sugar basin, all of tlie old regime. Bread, butter, 
— yes, of the best still. Coffee, inilk, — all right too. But, 
V regime. There are no sugar- 



tongs 



id the sugar is 
ilar cakes, which I mus 



jf beetroot, i 
break with n 



'(in; 



methodically 
id thumb 
I don't want for 






ighbour, to-morrow. 
Civilization,' this, you 



obscr 



John Stuart Mill 



, accordinj 
Not ac. 



to Professor 
rding to old 



. of life. 



^plaining that I don't 
under the rule of St. 



Liebig and i 

French manners, however. 

Now, my readers are conti 
go on telling them my plai 
George's Company. 

I have told it them, again a 
agricultural life, with as much re 
it. But it is impossible to descr 
ment,' except in details which 
practical need ; and which cannc 

Here, however, to-day, is one i 
in what has been supposed the m 
Europe, — because people are no> 
the train, they haven't time to use the sugar-tongs, or look 
for a little piece among dilTercntly sized lumps, and therefore 
they use their fingers ; have bad sugar instead of guoil, and 
waste the ground that would grow blessed eherry trees, currant 
bushes, or wheat, in growing a miserable root as a substitute 
for the sugar-cane, which God has appointed to grow where 
cherries and wheat won't, and to give juice which will freeze 
into sweet snow as pure as hoar-frost. 

Nosv, on the poorest farm of the St. George's Company, 
the servants shall have white and brown sugar of the best — 
or none. If we are too poor to buy sugar, we will drink 
our lea without ; and have suet-dumpling instead of pudding. 



rid again, in broad terms : 
inemrnt as I can enforce in 
be what I mean by 'refine- 
::an onlv be suggested by 
t at all be set down at once. 
At the best hotel 
ty of modern 
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But among the earliest school lessons, and home lessons, 
decent behaviour at table will be primarily essential ; and of 
such decency, one little exact point will be-^the neat, patient, 
and scrupulous use of sugar-tongs instead of fingers. If we 
are too poor to have silver basins, we will have delf ones ; if 
not silver tongs, we will have wooden ones ; and the boys of 
the house shall be challenged to cut, and fit together, the 
prettiest and handiest machines of the sort they can contrive. 
In six months you would find more real art fancy brought 
out in the wooden handles and claws, than there is now in 
all the plate in London. 

Now, there's the cuckoo-clock striking seven, just as I sit 
down to correct the press of this sheet, in my nurserv at 
llerne Hill ; and though I don't remember, as the murderer 
does in ^Ir. Crummies' play, having heard a cuckoo-clot*k 
strike seven — in mv infancy, I do remember, in my favourite 
Fnutk^ much talk of the housekeeper's cuckoo-clock, and 
of tiie hoy's ingenuity in mending it. Yet to this hour of 
seven in the morning, ninth December of my fifty-fifth vear, 
I haven't the least notion how any such clock says * Cuckoo,' 
nor a clear one even of the making' of the commonest barkin^r 
tov of a c'hiM's NoalTs ark. I don't know how a barrel 
oriran protlucrs music by bein^ ground ; nor what real func- 
tion tluj ]>ea lias in a whistle. Physical science — all this — of 
a kind which would have been boundlesslv interestinor tome, 
as to all hoys of mellifluous tlisposition, if onlv I had boon 
tauy;ht it with due ininicdiate practice, and enforceinent of 
true numufacturc, or, in pleasant Saxon, 'handiwork.^ lint 
there shall not bo on St. George's estate a single thing in the 
house which the bovs don't know how to make, nor a siriL^o 
dish on the table which the girls will not know how to cook. 

Hy th(» way, 1 have been greatly surprised by recoiviiiir 
some letters of puzzled inquiry as to the meaning of niv 
recipe, given last year, for Yorkshire Pie. Do not my 
readers vet at all understand that the whole irist of this 
book is to make ])eople build their own houses, j)rovido and 
cook their own dinners, and enjoy both ? Somethint;^ else 
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besideB, perhaps ; but at least, 
Michael's mass, and Christ's mass 
ciated iu your minds with other 
puddinfT ; but Fora demands at i 



tiid at first, those, i 
may eventually be asi 
things til an goose a: 
chivalry n 



Christianity from you than that you build your houses 
bravely, and earn your dinners honestly, and enjoy them 
both, and be content with them both. The contentment 
is the main matter ; you may enjoy to any extent, but 
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the Sun and Moon. The other day, ■ 

in the papers about the dog-fight,'*' I v 

fight a bulldog. 

Truly, that was the only eflfect of the story upon me, 
though I heard everybody else screaming out how horrible 
it was. What's horrible in it ? Of course it is in bad taste, 
and the sign of a declining era of national honour — as all bru> 
tal gladiatorial exhibitions are ; and the stakes and rings of 
the tethered combat meant precisely, for England, what the 
stakes and rings of the Theatre of "riiormina,— where I saw 
the holes left for them among the turf, blue with Sicilian 
lilies, iu this last April,— meant, for Greece, and Rome. 
There might be something loathsome, or something ominous, 
in such a story, to the old Greeks of the school of Heracles ; 
who used to fight with the Nemean lion, or with Cerberus, 
when it was needful only, and not for money ; and whom 
their Argus remembered through all Trojan 'exile. There 
might be something loathsome in it, or ominous, to an Eiig- 
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lishmsn of the school of Stiakespeare or Scott ; who would 
6ght with men only, and loved hiB hound. But tot you — 
you carnivorous cheats — what, in dog's or devil's name, is 
there horrible in it for you? Do you suppose it isn't more 
maniy and virtuous to light a bulldog, than to poison a 
child, or cheat a fellow who trusts you, or leave a, girl to go 
wild in liie streets? And don't you live, and profess to live 
— and even insolently proclaim that there's no other way of 
living than — by poisoning and cheating? And isn't every 
woman of fashion's dress, in Europe, now set the pattern of 
to her by its prostitutes? 

What's horrible in it ? I ask you, the third time. I hale, 
myself, seeing a bulldog ill-treated ; for they are the gentlest 
and faithfuUest of living creatures if you use them well 
And the best dog I ever had was a bull-terrier, whose whole 
object in life was to please me, and nothing else ; though, if 
he found he could please me by holding on with his teeth tu 
an inch-thick stick, and being swung round in the air as fast 
as 1 could turn, that was his own idea of entirely felicitous 
existence. I don't like, therefore, hearing of a bulldog's 
being ill-treated ; but I can tell you a little thing that 
chanced to me at Collision the other day, more horrible, in 
the deep elements of it. than all the dog, bulldog, or bull 
fights, or baitings, of England, Spain, and California. A 
fine boy, the son of an amiable English clergyman, had come 
on the coach-box round the Water-head to see me, and was 
telling me of the delightful drive he had had. " Oh," he said. 
In the triumph of his enthusiasm, "and just at the conierof 
the wood, ihere was suck a iiig squirrel ! and the coachnmii 
threw a stone at It, and nearly hit it ! " 

' Thoughtlessness — only thoughtlessness '~- say you — 
proud father? Well, perhaps not much worse than that. 
But how could it be much worse? Thoughtlessness is pre- 
cisely the chief public calamity of our day ; and when it 
comes to the pitch, in a clergyman's child, of not thinking 
that a stone hurts what it hits of living things, and not 
caring for the daintiest, dextrousest, innocentest living thing 
in the northern forests of God's earth, except as a brown ex- 
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ci'escence to be knocked off tlieir branches, — nay, good pas- 
tor of Clirist'a lambs, believe me, your boy had better have 
been employed in thoughtfully and resolutely stoning St, 
Stephen — if any St. Stephen is to be found in these dayi, 
when men not only can't see heaven opened, but don't so 
much as care to see it, shut. 

For they, at least, meant neither to give pain nor death 
without cause, — that unanimous company who stopped their 
ears, — they, and the consenting bystander who afterwards 
was sorry fur his mistake. 

But, on the whole, the lime has now come when we must 
cease throning of stones either at saints or squirrels ; and, 
as I say, build our own houses with them, honestly set : and 
similarly content ourselves in peaceable use of iron and lead, 
and other such things which we have been in the habit of 
throwing at each other dangerously, in thoughtlessness; 
and defending ourselves against as thoughtlessly, though 
in what we suppose to be an ingenious manner. Ingen- 
ious or not, will the fabric of our new ship of the Line, 
'Devastation,' think you, follow its fabricator in heavenly 
places, when he dies in the Lord? In such representations 
as I have chanced to see of probable Paradise, Noah is never 
without his ark ; — holding that up for judgment as the main 
work of his life. Shall we hope at the Advent to see the 
builder of the 'Devastation ' invite St. Michael's judgment 
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"And your feet shod witli the preparation of tbe gospel 
of Peace." 

That means that where your foot pauses, moves, or enters, 
there shall be peace ; and where you can only shake tbe 
dust of it on the threshold, mourning. 

"Above all, take the shield of Faith." 

Of fidelity or obedience to your captain, showing his bear- 
ings, argent, a cross gules ; your safety, and ail the army's, 
being first in the obedience of faith : and all casting of 
spears vain against such guarded phalanx. 

" And take the helmet uf Salvation." 

Elsewhere, the hope of salvation, that being the defence 
of your intellect against base and sad thoughts, as the shield 
of fidelity is the defence of your heart against burning and 
consuming passions. 

"And the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 



That being your wea]>on of war, — your power of action, 
whether with sword or ploughshare ; according to the 
saying of St. John of the young soldiers of Christ, " I have 
written unto you, young men, because ye arc strung, and the 
Word of God abideth in yon." The Word by which the 
heavens were of old ; and which, being once only Breath, 
became in man Flesh, 'quickening it by the spirit' into the 
life which is, and is to come ; and enabling it for all the 
works nobly done by the quick, and following the dead. 

And now, finish your Advent collect, and eat your 
Christmas fare, and drink your Christmas wine, thankfully ; 
and with understanding that if the supper is holy which 
shows your Lord's death till He come, the dinner is also holy 
which shows His life ; and if you would think it wrong at 
any time to go to your own baby's cradle side, drunk, do not 
show your gladness by Christ's cradle in that manner ; but 
eat your meat, and carol your carol in pure gladness and 
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singleness of heart ; and so gird up your loins with truth, 
that, in the year to oome, you may do such work as Christ 
can praise, whether He call you to judgment from the quick 
or dead ; so that among your Christmas carols there may 
never any more be wanting the joyfullest-^ 

O liiig unto the Lord a new song : 

Sing onto the Lord, all the earth. 

Say among the heathen that the Lord is King: 

The world also shall be stablished that it shall not be moTed. 

Let the heavens rejoice. 

And let the earth be glad ; 

Let the sea shout, and the f nlness thereof. 

Let the field be jc^jfnl, and all that is therein : 

Then shall all the tzees of the wood rq'oioe 

Before the Lord : 

For He oometh, for He oometh to judos ths rarth : 

He shall judob the world with bighthoushsss^ 

Ahd the people with His tbuth. 
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NOTES AND CORKESPONDENCE. 



I. I have kept the followins kind and bclpfal letter for tba oloBe of 
the year :— 

"Jnnuitry 8, 1874. 

"Bii,^! have been mnch moved bj a passage m Xo. 37 of For* 
CIntigera, ia which you oiprsBB yourself In Homewhat desponding 
terms ns to your loueliuess in 'life and thought,' now you have 
grown old. You complain that many of yoiic early friends have for- 
gDtteu or disregardea you, and that you are almost lett aloue. I can- 
not certainly be called an early friend, or, in the common manning of 
the word, a friend of any time. But I oannot refrain from telling you 
that there iire 'more thou 7,000' in this very ■ Christ- deling' Eng- 
land whom you have maile your friends by your wise sympathy and 
faithful teaching, I, for my own part, owe yon a deht of thankful- 
nean not ooly for the pleasant hours I have spent with you in yonr 
books, but olso (or the clearer views of many of the ills which itt pres- 
ent pieas upon na, and for the methods of cure upon which yon bo 
urgently aud earnestly iusist. I would especially mention UitK (AiJi 
Lntl as having afforded me the highest antisfaction. It has ever Hinoe 
I Qrat read it been my lext-book of political economy. 1 think It Is 
one of the needfiilent leRsoos for a selfish, recklesaly competitive, 
cbeipeat' buying and dearent-selling age, that it should be told there 
are principles de .per. higher, and even more prudent than those by 
whioh it is just now governed. It is particularly refreshing to find 
Christ's triJtbn applied to modem coramercial immorality in the trench- 
ant and convincing style whioh characterizes your much maligned but 
most valuable book, it baa been, let me aasnre you, appreciated in 
very uneicpeoted quartent; and one humble person to whom I lent my 
copy, being too poor to buy one for himtelf, aeluaUy terote il out word 
for leord that he might alien}/* have it by him." 

i" What a shame! " thinks the enlightened Mudie-subscriber. " See 
what cornea of his refnsiug to sell his books cheap." 

Yes, — see what comes of it. The dreadful calamity, to another |ier- 
sou, of doing once, what I did myself tviae — ami, iu great part of ths 
book, three times, A vain author, indeed, thinks nothing of the 
trouble of writing his own books. But I had infinitely rather write 
somebody else's. My good poor disciple, at the most, hod not half the 
pain bis master bad ; learnt his hook rightly, and gave me more help, 
by this best kind of laborious sympathy, thau twenty score of flatter- 
ing friends who tell me what a fine word-painter I am, and don't take 
tbe pains to understand so much as half a 
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" Tou have <lone, noA uro doing, a ^od work far Bngluicl, »Dd 1 
praj you not to be disoottraged. Continue as you have been doing, 
oouvincin^ aa bj your ' aweet reiuaDableu»s« ' of nur errors and mii- 
eriSB. and the time will doubtlesB come when, your wack now being 
done )□ Jereraiah-like Badnesii and hopelSHHneaii, will Itenr gr»cioiia and 
nbnndant fmit. 

'' Will yon pardoD mjr troubling you witb thin note; but, iudeod, I 
could not be happy after reading yoar iflooniy experieuoe, unlil I had 
done my little best to aend one poor ray of comfort into your seetu- 
ingly uhnoBt weary heart. 

' ' 1 remain, 

" YonrH very aincerely," 

II. NestK 



Jf,'K,nber 12, 1973. 
"To John RtrsKis, LL.D., greeting, these. 

" Enclosed is a slip cut from the Liverpool MeTfiiry of lust Friday, 
November ti. I don't »end it to you beoanae 1 think it mattera any- 
Ihing what the Mereury thioka obout any one'a qnalificatdon for either 
the inside or outside of any asylum \ but that I may suggest to you. ai 
■ working-man reader of your letten, the desirability of jouT printing 
any letters of importance you may send to any of the London papers, 
over agttin — in, Kny, the spuca of Fart CUivigera that you have net apart 
for correspondence. It is most tantalidng to see a bit printed like the 
enclosed, and not know either what is before or after. I felt aimilar 
feelings some time ago over a tittle bit of n letter about the subscrip- 
tion to Warwick Castle. 

"We cannot always sec the London papers, espeoially us provincials; 
and we would like to see what goes on between you nod the newspaper 

" Tnuting that you will give this cuggestion some consideration, and 
'e take it as given in good foitb from n diadple following atar 



off. 



"In 



incerelj yours-" 



s follows ■.— 



The enclosed s 

"Mr. Ri'BKiK'B Tender Point,— Mr. John Rnskin has written a 
letter to a contemporary on madness and crime, which goes far to clear 
np the mystery which has surrounded some of his writings of late. 
The following passage amply cjasliGes the diatinguiahed art critic for 
admission Into any asylum in the ooiintry : — ' I assure yon, sir. insanity 
is a tender point with me.'" The writer than <)notoB to the end the 
last parBgrapb of the letter, which, in compliance with my correspond, 
ent's wish, I um bappy here to reprint in its entirety. 

MADNESS AND CRIME, 

TO THE EDITOR OF TIIB " PALL MALL GAZRTTE." 

Sir, — Towards the close of the excellent article on the Taylor trial Id 
your iwue for October ^jl, you say that people never will be, nor ought 
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to be, pereuaded "to treat oriminalB simply bh vermin whinh they de- 
BtToy, and not as men who are to be pimiahed. " Certainly not. tiii ! 
Who ever talked, or (bought, of regarding ciimiuals " aimpl;" bb any- 
thing ; (or inaooent people either, if there be onyj? But regarding 
criminala complexly and acourately, tbey are partly men, partly vermin ; 
what ia human ill them you must punish— what is vermiaular, abolUh. 
Anything between — if yon can lind it — I wish you joy of, and hope you 
may be able to preserve it to eociecy. Insane perrona, horaes, dogs, or 
catfl, become vermin when tbey become dangeroua, I am Borry for dar- 
ling Fido, but there is no question about what ia to be doue with him. 
Yet, t B<)anre you, air, insanity ia a tender point with mc. One of 
my best friends has jnst gonp mad ; and all the rest say I am mod my- 
aelf. But, if ever I mnrder anybody — and. indeed, there are numbers 
of people I sboutd like to murdur — 1 won't say that I ought to be banged ; 
for I think nobody but a bishop or a bank-director can ever be rogue 
enough to deaerve banging ; but I particularly, and with all that is left 
me of wbat I imagine to be sound mind, request that I may be imme- 
diately aboL 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. HttSKlN. 

Carput Ckritli CoVege, Oxford, November 2, <1872). 

III. I am very grateful to the friend who sends me the following 
note on my ciitioism of Dickens in last letter :— 

" It does not in the leaat detract from the force of Ftrrt, p. 29T, line 
6 (November!, tbat there was a real ' Miss Flite.' whom 1 have seen, 
and my father well remembera ; and who used to haunt the Courts in 
general, and sometimea to adilreKB them. She had been ruined, it was 
believed ; and Dickens must have seen her, for ber picture is like the 
original. But be knew nothing about her. and only constructed her 
tdUi his fashion. She cannot have been any prototype ot the charaotei 
of Miss Flite. I never heard her real name. Poor thing 1 she did not 
look sweet or kind, bat craled and apitetul ; and unless looks deceived 
Dickens, he just gave careless, falae witness about her. Her condilion 
seemed to strengthen your atatement in itM very gist, — as Law hod 
made her look like Peter Peebles. 

" My father remembers little Mias P, . r)f whom nothing was known. 
She always carried papers and a Img. and received occoaional charity 
from lawyers. 

"Gridley's real name was Tkey ;— he haunted Chancery. Another, 
named Pitt, in the Exchequer : — broken attorueys, both. ' 

IV. I have long kept by me on official statement of the condition of 
England when I began Fori, and together with it an illustrative column. 
printed, without alteration, from the Pail MiiU Oazette of the previous 
year. They may now fitly close my four years' work, of which I have 
good hope next year to see some fruit. 

Mr. OoBcnEN on the Conditiok of England.— "The nation is 
again making money at an enormous rnle. and driving every kind of 
decently aecure investment up bo unprecedented GgnFes, Fotelgn 
Stocks, Indian Stocks, Home Railway Shares, all securities which ore 
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Iieycind the control of mere ipeciilnton and nfler above four per oenc 
were never bo dear: riskj' loans tor milJioua, like that for Pern, aie 
takou wiih avidity ; the cup ia getting full, and in all human probabiE- 
it; toran new burst of speculation is at hand, which ma; take a benefi- 
cial fonn— (or iaatnnoe, we could get rid of a hundred miUicniR in mak- 
jog cheap country railways with immense advantage — but will more 
probably turn out to be a mere method of depletion. However il goes, 
the country is once mora getting ricb, and the money is filtering down- 
wards to the aotoal wotkeni. The p«oplc, asUr. QoHchenihowed byun- 
impngnuble figures, are consuming more sugar, more tea. more beer, 
spirits, nod tobftuao, more, in fact, of every kind of populnr Ininry, than 
ever. Their savings have also increased, while the exports of cotton, of 
wool, of linen, of iron, of machinery, have reached a figure wholly beyonil 
precedent. By the testimony of all manner of men — factory inspectoni, 
poor-law inspectors, memliers for great citieB~the Lancashire trade, 
the silk ti«de, the flax-spinning trade, the laoe trade, and, above all. the 
iron trade, are all ho flourishing, that the want is not ot woric to be 
done, but of hands to do it. Even tbe iron shipbuilding trade, which 
was at BO low a point, is rcvivini;, and the only one believed to be still 
under serious dcprUBsion is the building trade of London, whiiih has. it 
is believed, been considerably overdone. Ho great is tbe demand for 
hands in some parts of the couniry, that Mr. Uoachen believes that in- 
ternal emigration wonld do more to help tbe people than emigration to 
America, while it is certain that no relief which can be afforded by the 
departure of a tew workpeople Is equal to the relief caused by the 
revival of any one great trade — relief, we must add. whiuh wonld be 
more rapid and diffused if the trades' uuions, in this one respect at least 
false to their central idea of the brotherhood of labour, were not so 
jealous of tbe intmsion of outsiders. There is hardly a trnde into 
which a countryman of thirty, however clever, can enter at his own 
discretion — one of the many social disqualifioationa which pre» upon 
the agricultural labourer. 

■■ 'I'he picture thus drawn by Mr. Gosohen, and truly drawn — for the 
President of the Poor-Law Board is a man who does nut monipulata 
figures, but treats them with tbe reverence of the bom statist — is a very 
pleasant one, especially to those who believe that wealth is the founda- 
tioo of oivilixation ; but yet what a weary load it is that, according to 
the same speech, this country is carrying, and must oarry I There are 
l.KtO.OOO paupers on the books, and not a tenth of them will be token 
off by any revival whatever, fur not a tenth of them are worbeni. Tbe 
rest are children— 350,000 of them olone— widows, people past work, 
cripples, lunatics, iucapables, human drift of one eort or another, the 
detritus of commerce and labour, a compost of snitering. helplessness, 
and disease. In addition to tbe burden of tbe State, iu addition to the 
burdeu of the Debt, which we talk of as nothing, bat without which 
England would be the least-taxed country in the world, this conntiy has 
to maintain an army of incapables twice as nnmerous as tbe army of 
France, to feed, and clothe, and lodge and teooh them.^an army which 
she cannot disbanrl, and which she seems incompetent even todiminish. 
To talk of emigration, of enterprise, even of education, as rednoiug this 
burden, is almost wH8t« ot breath ; for cripples do not emigrate, the 
aged do not benefit by trade, when education is universal children must 
itlll be kept olive."— 2^ SpteUUar, Juat 25, 1(170. 
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V. The followtng xingle column of the Pidl Mai! OazttU has beeu ao< 
rauionally referred to in past letters : — 

" It IB propoBed to erect a memoria! chorch at Oxford to the lut^i 
Arcbhiehop Longley. The cost is eetunBted at fruia £19,000 to £30,000. 
The KubBcripUone promiHed already amoQut to upwards of £2,000, luid 
in the list are the Arobhishop of Canterbury, and the Binhops ot Oxford, 
tit. Aaapb, and Cheater." 

'' An inquest was held in tha Isle of Dogn by Mr. Hamphreys, the 
coroaer. respecting th<i death of n. wumuQ named Catherine Spenee, aged 
thirty-four, and her intnnt. She was tha wife of a labourer, who had 
been almost without employment for two yearn and a half. They had 
pledged ull their clothes to buy food, and some time ainee part of tha 
furniture had been seized by the brokeis tor rent. The house lu wbiuh 
tbey lived was occupied by six families, who paid the landlord S". 2d. tot 
rent. One of the witnesses stated that * all the peisons in the house 
were ill off for food, and the deceased never wanted it more than they 
did.' The jury on going to view the bodies found that the bed on which 
tha woman and child had dtad was composed of rags, and there were no 
bed-clatbes upon it. A small box placed upon a broken chair hod served 
as a table. Upon it lay a tract entitled ' The GoodiiMS of God,' The 
windows were broken, and an old iron tray bnd been faatened op against 
one and a board up againet another. Two days after his wife's death 
the poor mau went mad, and he was taken to the workhouse. He wbb 
not taken to the aaylum. for there was no rooin for him in it — it wa» 
crowded with road people. Another juror said it waa of no use to return 
a Terdict of death from starvation. It would only causa tha distress in 
the island to bo talked about in newspapers. The jury returned a ver 
diet that the deceased woman died from exhaustion, privation, and wont 
of food." 

" The Rev. James Nugent, the Roman Catholic chaplain of the Liver- 
pool bocotigb ^o1, re])orted to the magtstFates that crime in increasing 
among yoaag women in Liverpool ; and he despairs of amendment until 
effective st«|is are taken to check the open display of vice which may 
now be witnessed nightly, and even daily, in the thoroughfares of the 
town. Mr. RafHea. the atipendiary magiatrate, confeseea that he ia at 
a loss what to do in order to deter women of the class referred to from 
offending against the law, as even committal to the sessiona and a long 
t«rro of iraprisonment fail to produce baneliclal effects. Father Nngent 
also deapairs of doing much good with Ibis class ; but he thinks that if 
they were eobjeoted to stricter control, and prevented from parading in 
our thoroughfares, man; girls would be deterred from foiling into evil 

" At the Liverpool borough gaol sessions Mr. Robertson Cladftone 
closely interrogated the chaplain (the Rev. Thomas Carter) respecting 
his risitation of the prisoners. Mr, Gladstone is of opinion that sulTl- 
cient means to make the prisoners impresaionnble to religtons teaching 
are not used ; whilst the chaplain asserts that the system which he pur- 
snes ia baaed upon a long experience, extending over twenty-eight years, 
at the gaol. Mr. Oladatoue, who does nut shore the ctaplain's belief 
Vol. IL— :il 
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" Mr. Fowler, the HUpendiary tnagutrnte of Hancheit«r, refarringto 
Mr. EmeBt' Jones' death yeBlerday, in the ooorae of the piooeedingH at 
the city police-court, said : ' I wish to »ay one word, which I inteodwi 
to have said yeat«iday nioruiug, iu leCereace to the taking from amoi^Bt 
us of a face which has been ho familiar in this court ; but 1 wished lo 
have some other niagiatratea present in order that I might, on the pait 
of the benuh, and act □□!; aa au iudividUBl, eipresx onr regret at the 
Qiiexpeclcd removoJ from our midst of a man whuee life baa been a veiy 
remarkable cue. whose Dame will always be Bssociated in tbi« countr/ 
in aoimeatioD with the balf-centorj' he lived in it, and who. whatever 
his fuulle — and who amongst us is free ? — possessed the great virtues at 
undoubted integrity and honour, and of being thoroaf^bly oonnstent, 
never Hinehing frooi that course which he believed to be right, thongh 
at times at the cost of fortune and of freedom.' " 

" A Chester tradesman named Heooock. on ei-town counoillor, haa 
been arrested in that city ou a charge of forging conveyanoesof propeilj 
npoii which he aubsequantlj obtained a mactgnge of £2,300. The lady 
who owns the property appeared before the magistrates, and declared 
that her Bignaluro to the conveyaDOe was a forgery. The prisoner wai 
remanded, and was sent to pnsuu in default of obtaining the boQ which 
was required." 

" Ur. Hughes, a Liverpool merchant, was summoned before tbelont 
bench for having sent to the London Dock a case, contaiiiiiig hyilro- 
chloric ooid, without a dlHtiuct Inbel ur mark denoting that the goods 
were ilaugerouH. A penalty of i'lU was Imposed," 

'■ A woman, named Daley, came before the Leeds magistrates, with 
her son, a boy six years old. whom she wished to be sent to a reforma- 
tory, as she was unable to control him. She said that one evening taut 
week he went home, carrying a piece of rope, and said that be was going 
to hang himself with it. Ho added that he had already attempted to 
hong himself * in the Crown Court, bnt a little lass loosed the rope fur 
him, and he (ell into a tub of water.' It turned out that the mother 
was living with a man by whom she bad two ohildreo, and it was thought 
by some in conrt that her object wss merely to .relieve herself of the cost 
and care of the boy ; but the inBgistrates, thinking that the boy would 
be better away from the contaminating influences of the street and of 
htE< home, committed him to the Certiflod Industrial Kohools uoti] he 
arrives at sixteen years of a^, and ordered his mother to contribute 
one sbilliug per week towards h' ~ 

JaiiuuryW. 1800. 
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LETTER XLIX. 

I woNnKB if Fors will let me say any smali proportion, thia 
year, of what I intend. I wish slie would, for my readers 
have every right to be doubtful of niy plan till they see it 
more defined ; and yet to define it severally would be to 
falsity it, for all that is best in it depends on my adopting 
whatever good I can find, in men and things, that will work 
to my purpose ; which of course means action in myriads of 
ways that I neither wish to define, nor attempt to antici- 
pate. Nay, I am wrong, even in speaking of it as a pian or 
scheme at all. It is only a method of uniting the force of 
all good plans and wise schemes ; it is a principle and ten- 
dency, like the law of form in a crystal ; not a plan. If 1 live, 
as I said at first, T will endeavour to show some small part 
of it in action ; but it would be a. poor design indeed, for the 
bettering of the world, which any man could see either quite 
round tbe outside, or quite into the inside of. 

But I hope in the letters of tins next year to spend less 
time in argument or attack ; what I wish the reader to know, 
of principle, is already enough proved, if only he take the 
pains to read the preceding letters tboroughly ; and I shall 
now, as far as Fors will let me, carry out my purpose of 
choosing and atinotnting passages of confirmatory classical 
literature ; and answering, as they occur, the questions of 
my earnest correspondents, as to what each of them, in their 
place of life, may immediately do with advantage for Sl 
George's help. 

If those of my readers who have been under the impres- 
sion that I wanted them to join me in establishing some 
model institution or colony, will look to the fourth page of 
Letter I., they will see that, so far from intending or un- 
dertaking any such thing, I meant to put my whole strength 
into my Oxford teaching ; and, for my own part, to get rid 
of begging letters and live in peace. 
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Of course, when I have given fourteen thousand pounds 
away in a year,* everybody who wants some money thinks I 
have plenty for them. But my having given fourteen tliou- 
sand pounds is just the reason I have not plenty tor them ; 
and, moreover, have no time to attend to them, (and generally, 
henceforward, my friends will please to note that I have 
spent my life in helping other people, and am quite tired of 
it ; and if they can now help me in my work, or praise nie for 
it, I shall be much obliged to them ; but I can't help them 
at theirs). 

But this impression of my wanting to found a colony was 
founded on page 72 of Letter V., and page 100 of Letter 
VI IL Read them over again now, altogether. 

If the help I plead for come, we will indeed try to make 
some small piece of English ground beautiful ; and if suffi- 
cient help come, many such pieces of ground ; and on those 
we will put cottage dwellings, and educate the labourers' 
children in a certain manner. But that is not founding a 
colony. It is only agreeing to work on a given system. 
Any English gentleman who chooses to forbid the use of 
steam machinerv — be it but over a few acres, — and to make 
the best of them he can by human labour, or who will secure 
a piece of his mountain ground from dog, gun, and excursion 
party, and let the wild flowers and wild birds live there in 
peai'e ; — any English gentleman, 1 say, who will so eoniinanil 
either of these thinirs, is doini^ the utmost I would ask of 
liini ; — if, seeing the result of doing so mueli, he f»rlt in- 
clined to do more, field may add itself to field, cottage rise 
after cottage, — here and there the sky begin to open again 
above us, and the rivers to run pure. In a very little while, 
also, the genc^ral interest in education will assuredly discover 
that healthv habits, and not mechanical drawino* nor church 
catechism, are the staj)lc of it ; and then, not in my inoiiel 
colony only, but as best it can be manaired in anv un- 
modelled place or way — girls will be taught to cook, boys to 

* Seven thousand to St. George's Companj-; five, for establLshraent 
of Mastership in Drawinj? in the Oxford schools ; two, and more, in the 
series of drawings placed in those schools to secure their efficiency. 
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; ; and th&t with the heart,- 
all the body that has to h 



plough, and boih to behai 
which is the first piece of 
instructed. 

A village cler^j'inan, (an excellent farmer, and verr kind 
friend of my earliest college days,) sent nie last January a 
slip out of the Daily Tehyrapli, written across in his own 
hand with the words "Advantage of Education." The slip 
described the eloquence and dexterity in falsehood of the 
Parisian Communist prisoners on their trial for the murder 
of the hostages. But I would fain ask my old friend to tell 
me himself whether he thinks instruction in the art of false 
eloquence should indeed receive from any minister of Christ the 
title of ' education ' at all ; and how far display of eloquence, 
instead of instruction in iiehaviour, has become the function, 
too commonly, of these ministers themselves, 

I was asked by one of my Oxfonl pupils the other day why 
I had never said any serious word of what it might seem 
Lest for clergymen to do in a time of so great doubt and 

I have not, because any man's becoming a, clergyman in 
these days must imply one of two things — either that he has 
something to do and say for men wiiich he honestly believes 
himself impelled to do and say by the Holy Ghort, — and in 
that case he is likely to see his way without being shown it, 
— or else he is one of the group of so-called Christians who, 
except with the outward car "have not so much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Gliost," and are practieally lying, 
both to men and to God ; — persona to whom, whether they 
be foolish or wicked in their ignorance, no honest way can 
possibly be shown. 

The particular kinds of folly also which lead youths to 
become clergymen, uncalled, are especially intractable. That 
a lad just out of his teens, and not under the influence of 
any deep religious enthnsiasm, sliould ever contemplate the 
possibility of his being set up in the middle of a mixed com- 
pany of men and women of the world, to instruct the aged, 
encourage the valiant, support the wenk, reprove the g 
and set an example to all ; — and not feel what t 
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and blasphemous business it would be, if he only pretended 
lo do it for hire ; and what a ghastly and murderous husi- 
tiesa it would be, if he did it strenuously wroii^ ; and what 
a marvellous and all but incredible thing the Church a.nd its 
power must be, if it were possible for him, with all ihc good 
meaning in the world, to do it rightly ; — that any youth, I 
say, should ever have got himself into the state of reckless- 
ness, or conceit, required to become a clergyman at all, 
under these existing circumstances, must put liim quite out 
of the pale of those whom one appeals to on any reasonable 
or moral question, in serious writing. 1 went into a ritual- 
istic church, the other day, for instance, in the West End. 
It was built of bad Gothic, lighted with bad painted glass, 
and had its Litany intoned, and its sermon delivered — on the 
subject of wheat and chaff- -by a young man of, as far as 1 

tainly the kind of person whom one might liave brayed in a 
mortar among the very best of the wheat with a pestle, with- 
out making his foolishness depart from him. And, in gen- 
eral, any man's becoming a clergyman in these days implies 
that, at best, his sentiment has overpowered his intellect ; 
and that, whatever the feebleness of the latter, the victory 
of his impertinent piety has been probably owing to its alli- 
ance with his conceit, and its promise to him of the gratifi- 
cation of being regarded as an oracle, without the trouble of 
becoming wise, or the grief of being sa 

It is not, however, by men of this stamp that the principal 
mischief is done to the Church of Christ. Their foolish con- 
gregations are not enough in earnest even to be misled ; and 
the increasing London or Liverpool respectable suburb is 
simply provided with its baker's and butcher's shop, its ale- 
house, its itinerant orjran -grinders for the week, and station- 
ary organ-grinder for Sunday, himself his monkey, in obedi- 
ence to the commonest condition of demand and supply, and 
without much more danger in their Sunday's entertainment 
than in their Saturday's. But the importunate and zealous 
ministrations of the men who have been strong enough to 
deceive themselves before they deceive others ; — who give 
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the grace and glow of vital Biticerity to falsehood, and lie 
for God from the ground of their heart, produce forms of 
moral corruption in their congregations as much more 
deadly than the consequences of recognizedly vicious con- 
duct, as the hectic of consumption is more deadly than the 
flush of temporary fever. And it is entirely unperceived 
by the members of existing churches that the words, 
'speaking lies in hypocrisy, having their conscience seared 
with a hot iron,' do not in the least apply to wilful and 
self-conscious hypocrites, but only to those who do not 
recognize themselves for such. Of wilful assumption of the 
appearance of piety, for promotion of their own interests, 
few, even of the basest men, are frankly capable ; and to the 
average English gentleman, deliberate hypocrisy is impossi- 
ble. And, therefore, all the fierce invectives of Christ, and 
of the prophets and apostles, against hypocrisy, thunder 
above their heads unregarded ; while all the while Aniias 
and Oaiaphas are sitting in Moses' seat for ever ; and the 
ang-er of God is accomplished against the daughter of His 
people, " for the sins of her prophets, and the iniquities of 
her priests, that have shed the blood of the just in the midst 
of her. They have wandered blind in the streets ; they 
have polluted themselves with blood, so that men could not 
touch their garments."* 

Take, for example, the conduct of the heads of the exist- 
ing Church respecting the two powers attributed to them in 
this very verse. There is certainly no Bishop now in the 
Church of England who would either dare in a full drawing- 
room to attribute to himself the gift of prophecy, in so many 
words ; or to write at the head of any of his sermons, "On 
such and such a day, of such and such a month, in such and 
such a place, the Word of the Lord came unto me, saying." 
Nevertheless, he claims to have received the Iloiy Ghost 
himself by laying on of hands ; and to be able to communi- 
cate the Holy Ghost to other men in the same manner. 
And he knows that the office of the prophet is as simply 
recognized in the enumeration of the powers of the ancient 
* Lamentstiona V. 13. 
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, or evangelist, or doctor. 
9Ut in the Church the true 
I, to n-liose number he dares not say he himself be- 
jr the false prophets, who are casting out devils in 
e ot Christ, without being known by Him ;— and he 
contentedly suffers his flock to remain under the impression 
that the Christ who led captivity captive, and received gifts 
for men, left the gift of prophecy out of the group, as one 
needed no longer. 

But the second word, ' priest,' is one which he finds it 
convenient to assume himself, and to give to bis fellow- 
clergymen. He knows, just as well as he knows prophecy 
to be a gift attributed to the Christian minister, that priest- 
hood is a function expressly taken away from the Christian 
minister.* He dares not say in the open drawing-room that 
he offers sacrifice for any soul there ; — and he knows that ha 
cannot give authority for calling himself a priest from any 
canonical hook of the New TestamenL So he equivocate} 
on the sound of tlie word ' presbyter,' and apologizes to his 
conscience and his flock by declaring, "The priest I say, — 
the presbyter I mean," without even requiring so much poor 
respect for his quibble as would be implied by insistance that 
a so-called priest should at least be an Elder. And securing, 
as far as he can, the reverence of his flock, while he secretly 
abjures the responsibility of the office he takes Ihe title of, 
again he lets the rebuke of his God fall upon a deafened 
ear, and reads that " from the Prophet unto the Priest, everv 
one dealeth falsely," without the slightest sensation that his 
own character is so much as alluded to. 

Thus, not daring to call themselves prophets, which ther 
know they ought to be ; but daring, under the shelter ot 
equivocation, to call ihemsclves priests, which they know 

" Ah diatiuguiahed, that '\&U> say, from otbar members of the Chnrcb. 
All are prieAtH, ns all are kings; but Che kinglf function eKisls apart; 
the priestly, nut sa The subject is examiued at some length, and 
with a cUaraeBB which I cntiDDt mend, in my old pamphlet on the Con- 
ttnieUaH of Sfietjifalilt. which I will preseatly reprint. See alaoLettet 
Xni.,iaTm«and Tide. 
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they are not, and are forbidden to he ; thus admittedly, 
without power of prophecy, and only in Htammering pre- 
tence to priesthood, they yet claim the power to forgiv 



Whereupon, it is 
whose sins they remit ; and whose sir 
truly, if they have a right to claim any s 
whatever — this is it. Prophesy, they can 
cannot ; — in their hearts there is no visic 
victim. The work of the Evangelist w 
could be made Bishops ; that of the Apostle cannot be dotii 
on a Bishop's throne : there remains to them, of all possible 
office of organization in the Church, only that of the pastor, — 
verily and intensely their own ; received by them in definite 
charge when they received what they call the Holy Ghost ; 
— " Be to the flock of Christ, a shepherd, not a wolf ; — feed 
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re received this 
'olf ? — recognize 
•St for the blood 
of God's flock ? For if he does not know what is the nature 
of a wolf, how should he know what it is to be a shepherd? 
If he never felt like a wolf himself, does he know the people 
who do? He does not expect them lo lick their lips and 
bare their teeth at him, I suppose, as they do in a panto- 
mime? Did he ever in his life see a wolf coming, and de- 
bate witli himself whether he should fight or fly ? — or is not 
rather his whole life one headlong hireling's flight, without 
BO much as turning his head to see what manner of beasts 
they are that follow ? — nay, are not his very hireling's wages 
paid him^or flying instead of fighting? 

Dares any one of them answer me — here from my oollego 
of the Body of Christ I challenge every mitre of them : defi- 
nitely, the Lord of St, Peter's borough, whom I note as a 
pugnacious and accurately worded person, and hear of as an 
outspoken one, able and ready to answer for his fulfilment 
of the charge to Peter: How many wolves does he know in 
Peterborough — how many sheep? — what battle has he done 
— what bites can he show the scars of? — whose sins has he 
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remitted in Peterborough — whose retained ?— -has he not 
remitted, like liis brother Bishops, all the sins of the rich, 
and retained all those of the poor? — does he know, in Peter- 
borough, who are fornicators, who thieves, who liara, who 
murderers? — and has he ever dared to tell any one of them 
to his face that he was so — if the man hsd over a hundred a 

"Have mercy upon all Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics, 
and so fetch them home, blessed Lord, to Thy flock, that ihey 
may be saved among the remnant of the true Israelites." 
Who are the true Israelites, my lord of Peterborough, whom 
you can definitely announce fur such, in your diocese. Or, 
perhaps, the Bishop of Manchester will take up the chal- 
lenge, having lately spoken wisely — in generalities — con- 
cerning Fraud. Who are the true Israelites, my lord of 
Manchester, on your Exchange ? Do they stretch their cloth, 
like other people? — have ihey any underhand dealings with 
the liable-to-be-damned false Israelites— Rothschilds and the 
like? or are they duly solicitous about those wanderers' 
souls? and how often, on the average, do your Manchester 
clergy preach from the delicious parable, savouriest of all 
Scripture to rogues, at least since the eleventh century, when 
I find it to have been specially headed with golden title in 
ray best Greek MS. "of the Pharisee and Publican "—ami 
how often, on the average, from those objectionable First and 
Fifteenth Psalms? 

For the last character in St. Paul's enumeration, which 
Bishops can claim, and the first which they are bound to 
claim, for the perfecting of the saints, and the work of the 
ministry, is that of the Doctor or Teacher. 

In which character, to what work of their own, frank and 
faithful, can they appeal in the last fifty years of especial 
danger to theChurcii from false teaching? On this matter, 
my challenge will be most fittingly made to my own Bishop, 
of the University of Oxford. He inhibited, on the second 
Sunday of Advent of last year, another Bishop of the Eng- 
lish Church from preaching at Carfax, Bv what right? 
am I, their innocent lamb, to 



Which of the two ] 
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Hsien to? It ia true that tlie insulted Bishop vtas only a 
colonial one ; — am 1 to understand, therefore, thai the 
Church setida her heretical Bishops out as Apostles, while 
she keeps her ortbudux ones at home ? and that, accordingly, 
a stay-at-home Bishop may always silence a returned Apos- 
tle ? And, touching the questions which are at issue, is 
there a single statement of the Bishop of Natal's, respecting 
the Bible text, which the Bishop of Oxford dares to contradict 
before Professor Max Miilier, or any other leading scholar of 
Europe ? Does the Bishop of Oxford himself believe every 
statement in the Bible? If not, — which does he disbelieve, 
and why ? He suffers the whole collection of books to be 
apolcen of — certainly by many clergymen in his diocese — as 
the Word of God. If he disbelieves any portion of it, that 
portion he is bound at once to inhibit them from so calling, 
till inquiry has been made concerning it ; but if he and the 
other orthodox home-Bishops, — who would very joyfully, I 
perceive, burn the Bishop of Natal at Paul's, dnd make Lud- 
gate Hill safer for the omnibuses with the cinders of him, — 
if they verily believe all, or even, with a living faith, any, 
vital part of the Bible, how is it that we, the incredulous 
sheep, see no signs following them that believe ; — that 
though they can communicate the Holy Spirit, they cannot 
excommunicate the unholy one, and apologetically leave the 
healing of sick to the physician, the taking up of serpents 
to the juggler, and the moving of mountains to the railway- 
navvy ? 

" It was never meant tliat any one should do such things 
literally, after St. Paul's time." 

Then what was meant, and what i«, doctors mine? 

Challenge enough, for this time, it seems to me ; the rather 
that just aa 1 finish writing it, 1 receive a challenge myself, 
requiring attentive answer. Fora could not have brought it 
me at better time. The reader will find it the first in the 
Notes and Correspondence of this year ; and iny answer may 
both meet the doubts of many readers who would not su 
frankly have expressed them ; 4nd contain some definitions 
of principle which are neoasucTABdn^^tttW work- 
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My correspondent, referriii]; to my complaint that no ma- 
tron nor m&id of England had yet joined the St. George's 
Compsny, answers, for her own part, first, that her husband 
and family prevent her from doing it ; secondly, that she 
has done it already ; thirdly, that she will do it when I do it 
myself. It is only to the tliird of these pleas that I at 
present reply. 

She tells m<», first, that t have not joined the Sl George's 
Company because I have no home. It is too true. But that 
is because my father, and mother, and nurse, are dead ; be- 
cause the woman I hoped would have been my wife is dying; 
and because the pWe where I would fain have stayed to 
remember all of them, was rendered physically uninhabitable 
to me by the violence of my neighbours ; — that is to say, by 
their destroying the fields 1 needed to think in, and the light 
I needed to work by. Nevertheless, I have, under these 
conditions, done the best thing possibic to me — bouglit a 
piece of land on wiiich I could live in peace ; and on that 
land, wild when I bought it, have already made, not only one 
garden, but two, to match against my correspondent's ; nor 
that without help from children who, though not mine, hare 
been eared for as if tiiey were. 

Secondly ; my correspondent tells mis that my duty is to 
Btay at home, instead of dating from places which are a 
dream of delight to her, and which, therefore, she concludes, 
must be a reality of delight to mc. 

She will know better after reading this extract from my 
last year's diary ; (worth copying, at any rate, for other 
persons interested in republican Italy). "Florence, 20tli 
September, 1874. — Tour virtually ended for this year. I 
leave Florence to-day, thankfully, it being now a place of 
torment day and night for all loving, decent, or industrious 
people ; for every face one meets is full of hatred and cruelty ; 
of every house is foul ; and no thoughts can 
it, peacefully, in street, or cloister, or house, 
e. And the last verses I read, of my morning's 
, are Esdras II., xv. 16, 17: 'For there shall be 
among men, and i[ivading one another ; they shsll 
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nol regard their kings nor princes, and the covrae of their 
afCioHn e/iall stand in tiieir poicer. A man shall desire to go 
into a city, and shall not be able' " 

What is said here of Florence \a now equally true of every 
great city of France or Italy ; and rny correspondent will bo 



perhaps contented with 
Sunday I was debating ' 
might now bo juBtiRed i 
ardice by staying at hor 
and forsaking the study a 
would fain have it so ; ar 



! when she knows that only last 
h a very dear friend whether I 
indulging my indolence and cow- 
aniong my plants and minerals, 
of Italian art for ever. My friend 
-espondont shall tell me 
will see that she liaa an 
opportunity of knowirig^what work I have done in Florence, 
and propose to do, if I can be brave enough. 

Thirdly ; my correspondent doubts the sincerity of my 
abuse of railroads because she suspects I use them. I do so 
constantly, ray dear lady ; few men more. I use everything 
that comes within reach of me. If the devil were standing 
at my side at this moment, 1 should endeavour to make some 
use of him as a local black. The wisdom of lite is in pre- 
venting all the evil we can ; and using v.-hat is inevitable, to 
the best purpose. I use my sicknesses, for tiie work I de- 
spise in health ; my enemies, for study of the philosophy 
of benediction and malediction ; and railroads, for whatever 
I find of heip in them— looking always hopefully forward to 
the day when their embankments will be ploughed down 
again, like the camps of Rome, into our English fields. But 
I am perfectly ready even to construct a railroad, when I 
think one necessary ; and in the opening chapter ol.Manera 
Ptilveris my correspondent will find many proper uses for 
B team-machinery specified. What is required of the mem- 
bers of St. George's Company is, not that they should never 
travel by railroads, nor that they should abjure machinery ; 
but that tliey should never travel unnecessarily, or in wanton 
haste ; and that they should never do with a machine what 
can be done with hands and arms, while hands and arms are 
idle. 

Lastly, my correspondent feels it unjust to be required to 
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upied in the 
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make clothes, while sh> 
who will require lliem. 

Admitting (thaugh the adinission ia one for which I do 
not say that 1 am prepured) ihst it is the patriotic duty of 
every married couple to have as large a family as possible, it 
is not from the happy Penelopes of such households that I 
&sk — or should think of asking— the labour of the loom. I 
simply require that when women belong to the St. George's 
Company they should do a certain portion of useful work 
with their hands, if otherwise their said fair hands would be 
idle ; and if on those terms I find sufficient clothing cannot 
be produced, I will use factories for them, — only moved by 
water, not steam. 

My answer, as thus given, is, it seems to me, sufficient ; and 
] can farther add to its force by assuring my correspondent 
that I shall never ask any member of St. George's Company 
to do more, in relation to his fortune and condition, than I 
have already done myself. Nevertheless, it will be found 
by any reader who will take the trouble of reference, that 
in recent letters I have again and again intimated the prob- 
able necessity, before the movement could be fairly set on 
foot, of more energetic action and example, towards which 
both my thoughts and circumstances seem gradually leading 
me ; and, in that case, I shall trustfiiHy look to the friends 
who accuse me of cowardice in doing too little, for defence 
against the, I believe, too probable imputations impending 
from others, of folly in doing too much. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



L I hop« my kinil correspondeiit will par<Ioa my publicstioa of the 
toUowmg letter, which given nocauot of an exemplary life, aaA puts 
qneBtionn which many desire to hnve answered. 

" My dear Mr. Ruflkin. — I do not know i£ you have forgotten me, 
lor it IE a long time aiiice 1 wrote to you ; but you wrote no kindly to 
me before, that 1 venture to brin)( myself before you again, more es- 
pecially 08 you write to me (among olhersi every month, and I want to 
aiiHwer Bomething iu these letters. 

"1 do answer your letters (somewhat combatively) every month iu 
niy mind, but all tbeee months 1 have beeu waituig for an hour of auf- 
fiuient strength and leisure, and hnve found it now for the first time. 
A family of eleven children, through u year of much illness, nnd the 
birtb of another child in May, have nut left me muoh strength for 
pteaiiure, anch ai " ' ' 

"Now a littl 
ingeneral. why n 
only answer foe myself, and I have these n 

" First. Being situated on I am, and as doubtless many others are 
more or less, I caiiitM join it. In my actions I am snbjeot Hrst to my 
hosbaad, and then to my family. Any one who is entirely free oanaot 
judge how impoBsihla it is to make inelastic and remote rnlcs apply to 
all Uie ever-varying and iocolcalable changes nnd aociden(« and person- 
slitiea of life. Tbey are a distarhinfc element to us visionaries, which 1 
have beeu forced to acknowledge and submit to, but which you have 
Dot. Having so many to consider and consult, it is all I can do ti) get 
Uirongh the day's work ; I urn obliged to take things as 1 find thera. 
Bud tc do the best I can, in baste ; and I might constantly be breaking 
rules, and not able to help it, and indeed I should not have time to 
think about it, I do not want to he hampered more than I am. I am 
not straitened for money ; but moat people with families aie so more 
or leas, and this is another element of diiScnlty, 

"Secondly. Although I do not wont to be further bound by nila, 
1 believe that aa regards prinniple^ I am a member of St. George's Com- 
pany already ; and 1 do not like to make any further proteaaion which 
wonld seem to imply a renunciation of the former errors of my way, 
and the bejtinning of a nine lite. I have never been conscious of any 
other motives or course of life than those which you advocate ; and my 
children and all around me do not know me in any other light ; and I 
Ond a gradnnl and unconscious conformation to them growing up round 
me. though I have no sort of teaching faculty, I cannot tetl how much 
of them I owe to yon, tor soma of your writings which loll in my way 
when I was very young made a deep impression ou me, and I grew np 
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embaeii vith their spirit ; bnt certoiiil; I oaanot sow profeai it for tbe 
flret time. 

'• Thirdlj (and Ihia is wherein I fe»r to offond yon), 1 ipH! Join Si 
Qtorge't Company lehtnner you join it yoiiradf. Pleaae pardon me fnr 
MjlDg that 1 appear Co be more a member of ic than yoa aie. My lite 
Is BtricCJy bound and raled, aiid within those lines I Uve^ AboTS ill 
thingH, you ui^e our duties to the Innd, the common earth of onr 
couutry. It spema to mo that the first duty any one owes to faia conn- 
trj* Ig to lir'e in il. I go further, and maintain that eveiy one is boonj 
to have a home, and live in that. You Bi)enk of tbe duty of ooquiring. 
if poBuble, and cultivntiog. the smallest piece of gionod. Bat. itai- 
Bire tbe question,) where is your house and your garden ? I know yon 
have got plaea, bat you do not stay there. Almost eveiy month you 
date from some new place, a dream of delight to me; and all the time 
I am stopping at home, labouring to improve (he plac« I live at, tu 
keep the liven enlrusted to me. and to bring forth other lives in the 
agony and peril of my own. And when I read your reproaches, and 
see where they date tram, I feet as a aoldier freezing in the tranches 
before Sebaatopol might feel at reoeiving orders from a General who 
wu dining at his club in London, If you would come and ece m« in 
May, I could show you aa pretty a little garden of the spade as any yon 
ever saw, made on the site of an old mhbish heap, where seven tiny 
pair of bands and feet have worked like fairiex. Have you got a bei' 
ter one to show me f For tbe rest of my garden I cannot boast ; be- 
cause out-of-door work or pleasure is entirely forbidden me bytbs 
atate of my health. 

" Again, I agree with yon in your dislike of railroads, but 1 sospecl 
you nse them, and sometimes go on them. / n«r*r *). I oliey these 
laws and others, with whatever inconvenienoe or privation they may in- 
volve ; but you do not ; and that makes me revolt when you scold m. 

" Again, I Cfljinol, as you suggest, grow, npin, and weave tbe linen 
for myself and family. I have enough to do to get the clothes mode. 
If you would establish factories where we could get pure woven cotton, 
linen, and woolen, 1 would gladly buy them there ; and that would be 
a fair division of labour. It is not fair that tbe more one does, the 
more should be required of one. 

" You see you are like a olergymnn in the pulpit in your books : you 
oan Acold the congregation, and they cannot answer ; behold tbe cod- 
gregatioD begins to reply ; and I only hope you will forgive me, 
"Believe me, 

" Yours very truly," 

n. It chances, I see, while I print my challenge to tlie Bishop of my 
TJDiversity, that its neighboaring clergymen are busy iu expiessing la 
him their thanks and compliments. The following addreas is worth 
preserving. I take it from tbe Morning Poll of December 16, and be- 
neath it have placed an article from the Telegraph of the following dsj, 
deKoribing the results oF clerical and episoopol teaching of an orthodox 
nature in Liverpool, aa distinguished from ' Doctor ' Colenso's teaching 
in Afrioa. 
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rnTBl dean (the Rev. F M. runningham), have iubscribed their namei 
to the following circular, ivhioh has bfieu forwarded to the Bishop ot 
Oitord :— ' To the Kiifbt Kev. Father in Gml. John Fielder, by Divine 
penaiaaion Lord BiRhop of Oxford.— We. the nodetaigned clergy of the 
nml deanerj of Whitney, in your Lordship's dioceae, beg reapeotfully 
to offer to your Lordship our cordial Bympathy under the painful 
circumstiuices in which you have been placed by the invif tion Ui the 
Bight Eev. Dr. Colenao to preaoh in one ot the ohurohea iu your 
diooese. Yoar firm and apontaneoas refusal to permit Dr. Colenso to 
preach will be thankfully aocsptcd by all oonsiatent merahera of our 
Church OS B protest much needed in these tiinea sguiiiat the teaching of 
one who has grievously offended many coUBCiuncea, and baa attenipled 
as far as iu him lay to injure tJie * fLxitb which wua delivered to tho 
aainte.' " That your Lordship may long be spared to defend the trnth, 
la the prayer of your Lordship's obedient and Btttched clergy.' " 

HI. " Something atartling in the way of wJckedneE^ is needed to 
astonish men who, like our Judges, see and hear the periodical crop of 
crime gathered in at Assizes ; yet in two gront cities of Euglond. on 
Toeaday. eipreasiona of amtuement, abame, and diagust fell from the 
seat of JuHtice. At York, Mr. JuKtice Denman was driven to utter a 
burst of jnat indignation at the couduct of certain people in hia court. 
who grinned and tittered while a witness in a disgraceful cnae was re- 
InctonUy repeating some indelicate language. ' Good God ! ' exclaimed 
bis Lonlship, 'is this a Christian country? Let na at least have 
decency in courts of justice. One does not come to be amused by Slth 
which ooe ia obliged to extract in cases that defame tbe land.' At 
Liverpool a Bteruer declaration of judicial auger was made, with even 
■tronger cause. Two caaea of revolting barbarism were tried by Hr. 
Justice Mellor — one of savage violence towards a mau, ending in 
murder ; the other of outrage upon a woman, so unspeakably ahameful 
and horrible that the difficulty ia how to convey the tacts without 
offending public decency. In the fir^t, a gang of men at Liverpool set 
apon a potter named Richard Morgan, who was iu the company of hia 
wife and brother, and because he did not inatnutly give them sixpence 
to buy beer they kicked him completely across the street, a distance ot 
thirty feet, with such ferocity, in spite of all the efforts made to save 
him b; the wife and brother, that the poor man was dead when he was 
taken np. And dnriug this cruel and cowardly scene the crowd of by- 
standers not on]y did not attempt to rescue the victim, but bounded on 
hia mnrderera, and actually held hack the agonized wife and the brave 
brother from pursuing the homicidal wretches. Three of them were 
ptooed at the bar on trial for thetr lives, and convicted ; nor would we 
intervene with one word in their favour, though that word might save 
their vile necka. This case might appear bad enough to call forth the 
utmost wrath of Justice ; but the second, heard at the same time and 
place, was yet more hideous. A tramp-woman, drunk, and wet to the 
■kin with rniu, was going along a road near Burnley, in company with 
B navvy, who by-anil-by left her helpless at n gale. Two out of a party 
of young colliers coming from work found her lying there, and they led 
her into a lield. They then sent a boy named Slater to fetch the re- 
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maiitiDg eight of their band, and. tuiving tbns gathered many xpecbb- 
tors, two of them oertainlj', unci others of thd number in all probability, 
outraged the haplesa creature, leaving her after this intera&l treaimeut 
in nuch a plight that next day »he was found lying dead in the fiel<L 
The tffo in ((ueation — Durham, aged twenty, and Shepherd, a.ged aii- 
tean — were arraigned for murder ; but thot cliorge wns found difficult 
UJ make gooJ, and the minor indictment for lape was alono presaed 
against them. Of the facts there was little or no doubt ; and it may 
well be thought that in Htatiug them we bare acoomplished the saddest 
portion of our duty to the public. 

" But no '. to thoHB who have lenmed how to meoaure human nature, 
we think what followed will appear ihe more horrible portion of the 
trial — If more borritils oould be. With a strange want of insight. tJie 
ftdTOCate for these youug men colled up the companions of their atroo- 
it; to awear — what does the public expect ?— lo swear fliat Uirji did not 
think Vie Iraiap itinnuii ifiii ill-iited, nor that irAiit ir^is dene tcn» \Broug. 
Witneu after witnes*. preoent at the time, calmly deposed tc his per- 
sonal view of the trannaction in words like those of William BrKcewell, 
H collier, ageil nineteen. Between this precious specimen of our younfr 
British working man and the Bench, the following interchange of ques- 
tions and answers passed. ' You did not think there was nnytbing wronf 
in it ? ' — ' Xo, ' * Do you mean to tell me you did not think there ww 
anything wrong in outraging a drunken woman?' — 'She never said 
nothing.' ' You repeat ynu think there was nothing wrong — that there 
was no harm in n lot of fellows outraging a drunken woman: is thnt 
your view of the thing V ' — " Yes.' And, in reply to further quostioiu 
by Mr. Cottingham, this fellow Biacewell said he only ' thought tbe 
matter a bit of (nn. None of thera interfered to protect tbe woman..' 
Then the boy Slat«r. who wna sent to bring up the laggards, was naked 
what be thought of his errand. Like the others, ' he hadn't seen any- 
thing very wrong in it.' At this point the Judge broke forth, in aeoenU 
which may well ring through England. Hia Lordship indignantly ex- 
claimed : ' I want to know how it in possible in a Christian country 
like this that there shuiild be such a state of feeling, even among boys 
of thirteen, siitaen, and eighteen jenra of nge. It is outrageous. If 
there are missinnaries wanted to tbe heathen, there are heathens in 
England who require teaching a great deal more than those abroad.' 
(Murmurs of ' Hear, bear,' from the jury-box, ahd applause in court.) 
His Lordship continued ; ' Silence I It is quite shocking to hear boys 
of this age oome up and naj these things,' How, indeed, is it pOEisible? 
that is the qiiCHtion which staggers one. Murder there will be — man- 
slaughter, rape, burglary, theft, are all unfortunately recurring and 
common crimes in every community. Nothing in the supposed nature 
of ' Englishmen ' can be expected to make out asaiies maiden, and our 
gaol dellvcriei! blank. But there was thought to be Homething in the 
blood of the race which would somehow serve to keep us from seeing a 
Liverpool crowd side with a horde of murderers against their victim, or 
a gang of Lnncasbire lads making a ring to see a woman outraged to 
death, A hundred oases nowadays tell us to discard that idle belief; 
if it over wm true, it is true no longer 1'he most brutal, the most 
cowardly, tbe most pitiless, the meet barbarous deeds done in tha 
world, are being iierpetrnted by the lower dnKsea o( the English people 
— once held to be by their birth, however lowly, generous, brave^ 
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oiereitnl, and ciTilized. In all the pagea of Dr. Livingabone's expcri- 
euce ainoDg the negruea of Arrica. there ia no siDgle Luxtanoe appioacb- 
iug this Liverpool Htory, in suvagecy of mind aud bodj. in bealialitj ol 
heart and act. Xay, we wrong the lower aniinala by using that last 
word : the foulest among tba beasts which periBh fs clean, tbe niMt 
ferocioUH gentle, matched with these Laauaahire pitmen, who make 
sport of the abame and iilaying of a woman, and bloapbcme uatore in 
their deeds, witbont even any plea whatever to excuse tbelr cruelty." 

The olei^ may vainly exclaim agninst being made reapunsible fur 
this atats of tbioga. They, and chielly their Biebopa, are wholly ro- 
spoonibte for it-, nay, ors efBciently the causes of it, preaching a false 
gospel for hire. But, putting all questions of false or true gospels 
aside, suppose that thisy only obeyed St Paul's plain order in Ut Corin- 
thians V. 11. Let them determine us distinctly what covetousnesa aud 
extortion ate in tbe rich, aa what drunkenness is. in the poor. Let them 
refnae, themselves, and order their clergy to refuse, to go out to dine 
with such persons ; and still more positively to allow such persons to 
sup at God's table. And they would soon know what fighting wolves 
meant ; and aomething more of their own pastoral duty than they 
learned in that Consecration Service, where they proceeded to follow 
the example of the Apostles in Prayer, but carefuUy left out the Fast- 
ing. 
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LETTER L. 

A FRIEND, in whose judgment I greatly trust, remon- 
strated sorrowfully with me, the other day, on the desultory 
character of Fors ; and pleaded with me for the writing of 
an arranged book instead. 

But he might as well plead with a birch-tree growing 
out of a crag, to arrange its boughs beforehand. The winds 
and floods will arrange them according to their wild liking ; 
all that the tree has to do, or can do, is to grow gaily, if it 
may be ; sadly, if gaiety be impossible ; and let the black 
jags and scars rend the rose-white of its trunk where Fore 
shall choose. 

But I can well conceive how irritating it must be to any 
one chancing to take special interest in any one part of my 
subject — the life of Scott for instance, — to find me, or lose 
me, wandering away from it for a year or two ; and sending 
roots into new ground in every direction : or (for my friend 
taxed me with this graver error also) needlessly re-rooting 
myself in tlie old. 

And, all the while, some kindly expectant people are 
waiting for * details of my plan.' In the presentment of 
wliich, this main difficulty still lets me ; that, if I told them, 
or tried to help them definitely to conceive, the ultimate 
things I aim at, they would at once throw the book down 
as hopelessly Utopian ; but if I tell them the immediate 
things I aim at, they will refuse to do those instantly pos- 
sible things, because inconsistent with the present vile gen- 
eral system. For instance — I take (see Letter V.) Wonls- 
worth's single line, 

** We live by admiratiou, bope, and love," 

for my literal p^uide, in all education. My final object with 
every child born on St. George's estates, will be to teach it 
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what to admire, what to hope for, and what to love : but 
how far do you suppose the eteps necessary to such an ulti- 
mate aim &re immediately consistent with what Messrs. 
Huxley and Co. call 'Secular education'? Or with what 
either "the Bishop of Oxford, or Mr. Spurgeon, would call 
' Religious educatiou ' ? 

What to iidniire, or wonder at ! Do you expect a child 
to wonder at — being taught that two and two make tour — 
(though if only its masters had the sense to teach that, hon- 
estly, it would be something)— or at the number of copies 
of nasty novels and false news a steam-engine can print for 
its reading? 

What to hope? Ves, my secular friends — What? That 
it shall be the richest shopman in the street ; and be buried 
with black feathers enough over its coffin? 

What to love — Ves, my ecclesiastical friends, and who is 
its neighbour, think you ? Will you meet these three de- 
mands of mine with your three Hs, or your catechism ? 

And how would I meet them myself? Simply by never, 
so far as I could help it, letting a child read what is not 
worth reading, or see what is not worth seeing ; and by 
making it live a life which, whether it will or no, shall en- 
force honourable hope of continuing long in the land — 
whether of men or God, 

And who is to say what is worth reading, or worth see- 
ing? sneer the Republican mob. Yes, gentlemen, you who 
never knew a good thing from a bad, in all your lives, may 
well ask that ! 

such a simple thing as a child's 
n the course of my walk, I went into a 
shepherd-farmer's cottage, to wish whoever might be in the 
house a happy new year. His wife was at home, of course ; 
and his little daughter, Agnes, nine years old ; both as good 
as gold, in their way. 

The cottage is nearly a. model of those which I shall 
expect the tenants of St. George's Company, and its active 
members, to live in ; — ihe entire building, parlour, and 
kitchen, (in this case one, but not neceasarily so,) bed-rooms 
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■nd all, about the sice of an average dining-room in Gros- 
venor Place or Park Lane. The conversation naturally 
turning to Cbristmaa doings and havings, — and I, as sa 
author, of course in(|uiring whether Agues had any new 
books, Agnes brought me her library — consisting chiefly in 
a good pound's weiglit of the literature which cheap print- 
ing enables the pious to make Christmas presents of for a 
penny. A full pound, or, it might be, a pound and a half, of 
this instruction, full of beautiful sentiments, woodcuts, and 
music. More woodcuts in the first two ounces of it 1 took 
up, than I ever had to study In the first twelve years of my 
life. Splendid woodculs, too, in the best Kensington style, 
and rigidly on the prinoiples of high, and commercially 
remunerative, art, taught by Messrs. Hedgrare, Cole, and 
Company. 

Somehow, none of these seem to have interested Utile 
Agnes, or been of the least good to her. Her pound and a 
half of the best of the modern pious and picturesque a 
(being of course originally boardless) now a crumpled and 
variously doubicd-up heap, brought down in a handful, or 
lapful, rather; — most of the former insides of the pamphlets 
beicig now the outsides ; and every form of dog's ear, pup- 
py's ear, cat's ear, kitten's ear, rat's ear, and mouse's ear, 
developed by the contortions of weary fingers at the corners 
of their didactic and evangelically sibylline leaves. 1 ask 
if I may borrow one to take home and read. Agnes is de- 
lighted ; but undergoes no such pang of care us a like re- 
quest would have inflicted on my boyish mind, and needed 
generous stifling of ; — nay, had I asked to borrow the whole 
heap, 1 am not sure whether Angea's first tacit sensation 
would not have been one of deliverance. 

Being very fond of pretty little girls, (not, by any means, 
excluding pretty — tall ones,) I choose, for my own reading, 
a pamphlet • which has a picture of a beautiful little girl 
with long hair, lying very ill in bed, with her mother put- 
ting up her forefinger at her brother, who is crying, with t 
large tear on the side of his nose ; and a legend beneath'. 

• The Ckiidren'l Priu. No. XII. December, 1873. Price one penoj 
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* Harry told his mother the whole story.' The pamphlet has 
been doubled up by Agnea right through the middle of the 
beautiful little girl's face, and no less remorselessly through 
the very middle of the body of the ' Duckling Astray,' 
charmingly drawn by Mr. Harrison Weir on the opposite leaf. 
But my little Agnes knows so much more about real duck- 
lings than the artist does, that her severity in this case is 
not to be wondered at. 

I carry my Children's Prize pennyVworth home to Brant- 
wood, full of curiosity to know "the whole story." I find 
that this religious work is edited by a Master of Arts — no 
less— and that two more woodcuts of the moat finished order 
are given to Harry's story, — representing Harry and the 
pretty little girl, (I suppose so, at least ; but, alas, now with 
her back turned to me, — the cuts came cheaper so,) dressed 
in the extreme of fashion, down to her boots, — first running 
with Harry, in snow, after a carriage, and then reclining 
against Harry's shoulder in a snowstorm. 

I arrange my candles for small print, and proceed to read 
this richly illustrated story. 

Harry and his sister were at school together, it appears, at 
Salisbury ; and their father's carriage was sent, in a snowy 
day, to bring them home for the holidays. They are to be 
at home by five ; and their mother has invited a children's 
party at seven. Hurry is enjoined by hia father, in the letter 
which conveys this information, to remain inside the carriage, 
and not to go on the box- 
Harry is a good boy, and does as he is bid ; but nothing 
whatever is said in the letter about not getting out of the 
carriage to walk up hills. And at 'two-mile hill' Harry 
thinks It will be clever to get out and walk up it, without 
calling to, or stopping, John on the box. Once out himself, he 
gets Mary out ; tjie children begin snowballinp; each other ; 
the carriage leaves them so far behind that they can't 
catch it ; a snowstorm comes on, etc., etc, ; they are 
pntheticaily frozen within a breath of their lives ; found 
by a benevolent carter, just in time ; warmed by a benevo- 
lent farmer, the carter's friend ; restored to their alarmed 
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rheumatic fever, " and 
wn whether she would live 
.1 punishment of Harry's sin 



r and mother ; and Mary has 
for a whole week it was not know 
or die," which is tlje Provider 
in getting out of the carriage. 

Admitting the perfect appositeness and justice cf this 
Providential punishment ; I am, parenthetically, desirous to 
know ot iny Evangelical friends, first, whether from tbe cor- 
ruption of Harry's nature they could have espected any- 
thing better than his stealthily getting out of the carriage to 
walk up the hill? — and, secondly, whether the merits of 
Christ, which are enough to save any murderer or swindler 
from all the disagreeable consequences of murder and swin- 
dling, in the next world, are not enough in this world, it 
properly relied upon, to save a wicked little boy's sister from 
rheumatic fever? This, I say, I only ask parenthetically, 
for my own information ; my immediate business being to 
ask what effect this story is intended to produce on my shep- 
herd's little daugliter Agnes ? 

Intended to produce, I say : what effect it does produce, I 
can easily ascertain ; but what do the writeratid the learned 
editor expect ot it ? Or rather, to touch the very beginning 
of the inquiry, for what class of child do they intend it? 
' For all classes,' the enlightened editor and liberal publisher 
s reply. ' Classes, indeed ! In the glorious liberty 



of the Future, there shall be n 
Wei 



a!' 



he it so ; but in the inglor 



IS slavery of the Past, 
s father has not kept a 



it has happened that my little Agi 

carriage ; that Agnes herself has not often seen one, is not 
likely often to be in one, and has seen a great deal too mueb 
snow, and had agreat deal loo much walking in it, to be tempted 
out, — if she ever has a chance of being driven in a carriag* 
to a children's party at seven, — to walk up a hill on the road 
Such is our benighted life in Westmoreland. In the fuiurei 
do my pioua and liberal friends suppose that all little Ag- 
neses are to drive in carriages? That is their Utopia. 
Mine, so much abused for its impossibility, is only that ■ 
good many little Agneses who at present drive iii cxrriags^ 
shall have none. 
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Nsy, but, perhaps, the learned editor did not intend the 
Btory fur children ' quite in Agnes'e position.' Far what sort 
did he intend it, then? For the ciuss of children whose 
fathers keep carriages, and whose mothers dresa their girls 
by the Paris modes, at three years old ? Very good ; then, 
in families which keep carriages and foolraen, the children 
are supposed to think a book is a prize which costs a penny ? 
Be that also so, in the Republican cheap world ; but might 
not the cheapeners print, when they are about it, prize 
poetry (or their penny ? Here is the ' Christmas Carol,' set 
to music, accompanying this moral story of the Snow. 

" Haik, hark, the meny pealing, 

LibC to the Cbtiscmas chime, 
Eifei7 breach and cverf feeling 

Haila the good old timo ; 
Biothen, siBters, bomeurard speed, 

All ia mirth and play ; 
Baik, hark, tbe merry pealisj;, — 

■Weleoine, ChmtraiiB Day. 

Sing, sing, arouad we gather 

Each with Boinething new. 
Cheering mother, cbeeriag father. 

From the Bible true ; 
Biiug the botly, «pread the fesat. 

Every heart to cheer, 
Sing, sing, a merry ChrtstmHS, 

A happy, bright New Tear." 

Xow, putting aside for the moment all questions touching 
the grounds of the conviction of the young people for whom 
these verses are intended of the truth of the Bible ; or 
touching the propriety of their cheering their fathers and 
mothers by quotations from it ; or touching the difficultly rec- 
nncileable merits of old times and new things ; I call these 
verses bad, primarily, because they are not rhythmical. I 
consider good rhythm a moral quality. I consider the 
rhythm in these sCaneas demoralised, and demoralizing. 
I quote, in opposition to them, one of the rhymes by 
which my own ear and mind were educated in early youth, 
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as being more distiuctly, and lilerallj ' moral,' than that 
Cbristmas carol. 

" Dame Wi(^nB of Lee 
Waa a worthy old soul, 
A« e'er thrtaded n nee- 
Dle. or wiubed iu a bowL 
She bcid mice and rata 
In such antiptt'thy. 
Thai Seven good Cuts 
Kept Oame Wiggins oF Lee." 



Putting aside also, in our criricism of these verses, the wry 
debatealiio queation, whether Dame Wiggins kept the Seren 
Cats, or the Seven Cats Dame Wiggins; and giving »a 
judgment as to the propriety ot tLe license taken in pronun- 
ciation, by ibe accent on ihc last syllable of 'antipathy,' or 
as to the evident plagiarism of the first couplet from the 
classical ballad of King Cole, I aver these rhymes to poss«>s« 
the primary virtue of rhyme, — that is to any, to be rhythmical, 
in a pleasant and exemplary degree. And I believe, and 
will venture also to assert my belief, thai the matter con- 
tained in them, though of an imaginative character, is better 
food for a child's mind than either the subject or sentiment 
of the above quoted Christmas carol. 

The mind ot little Agnes, at all events, receives from story, 
pictures, and carol, allogelher, no very traceable impression ; 
but, I am happy to say, certainly no harm. She lives fif- 
teen miles from the nearest manufacturing district, — sees no 
vice, except perhaps sometimes in the village on Sunday af- 
ternoons ; — hears, from week's end to week's end, the aheep 
bleat, and the wind whistle, — but neither human blaaphemr, 
nor human cruelty of command. Her shepherd father, out 
on the hills all day, is thankful at evening to return to 
his Fireside, and to have hia little daughter to look at, instead 
of a lamb. She suffers no more from schooling than serves 
to make her enjoy her home ; — knows already the mysteries 
of butter-making and poultry-keeping ; — curtsies to me with- 
out alarm when I pass her door, if she is outside of it ; — and, 
on the whole, sees no enemy hut winter and rough weather. 
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But whut effect this modern Cliristmas carol would have 
had on her mind, if she had had the full advantage of mod- 
ern education in an advanced and prosperous town, — the fol- 
lowing well written letter,— happilj- sent me by Fors at the 
necessary moment, — enables me at once to exhibit : — 

"Ifith January, 1B74. 
Dear Mr. RuskJn, 

Your appendix to the For8 this month contains a chap- 
ter on what some will assert is very exceptional shire 

brutality. After nine years' residence in a sbire village, 

I am compelled to believe that the vileness which horrified 
Judge Mellor is everywhere ingrained where factory and col- 
liery rule prevails. 

Could you but hear the blasphemous and filthy language 
our rosy village bairns use as soon as they are out of the par- 
son's earshot, even when leaving the 
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incumbent, an excellent 
he Government Inspector 
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schoolmaster, and model school. 
is highly satistied, and there are 
ties, prize-givings, and newspaper puffs, yearly, 

1 know that the children are well taught six days a week, 
yet there is little fruit of good behaviour among them, and 
an indecency of speech which is amazing in rural children. 
On Christmas morn a party of these children, boys and girls, 
singing carols, encountered my young daughter going alone 
to the church service. The opportunity was tempting, and 
as if moved by one vile spirit, they screamed at her a blast 
of the most obscene and prufatie epithets that vicious malice 
could devise. She knew none of them ; had never harmed 
them in her life. She came home with her kind, tender heart 
all aghast. ' Why do they hate me so ? ' she asked. 

Yet a short time after the same children came into the 
yard, and began, with the full shrill powers of their young 

'Why do I love Jesas?' 
the refrain, 

■ Because He died foe me,' 

with especial gusto. My husband, ignorant of their previous 
conduct, gave them a bright shilling, which evoked three 
more hymns of simUar character. What does all this mean ? 
Our Bishop says that we have a model parish, a model 
school, and a model parson — yet we have children like this. 
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Our parson knows it, aiiJ says to me that he can do nothing 
to prevent it. 

More than this. It is almost incredible ; but my own 
horrilied eare have borne witness of it. Young boys will 
threaten girls of their own ape, in tlie vilest terms, with out- 
rage like thut at Burnley. 1 have heard it again and again. 

Uatl Judge Mellor had nine years' experience of shire 

life, he would not have been surprised at the utter brutality 
of mind cxiiibited. 

Yet we are not criminal compared with other districts. 
Bastardy and drunkenness are at present the darkest shades 
we can show ; but there is perhaps some better influence at 
work from the vicinage of two great squires, which secures 
us pure air and wide fields. 

I ani glad to read that you purpose vexing yourself leas 
with the sins of the times during the coming summer. It la 
) bear the world's 
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sins in spiri 
for the man 
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■ thousand 
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must vex yourself less about this 
9 at hand already." * 

' What does all this mean ?' my correspondent asks, in wise 
anxiety. 

National prosperity, my dear Madam, according to Mr. 
Guschen, the Times, and Morning Post ,'^national prosperity 
carried to the point of not knowing what to do with our 
money. Enlightenment, and Freedom, and orthodox Re- 
ligion, and Science of the superbest and trust wort hi est char- 
acter, and generally the Reign of Law, answer the Duke of 
Argyll and Professor Huxley. Ruin — inevitable and terri- 
ble, such as uo nation has yet suffered, — answer God and the 
Fates. 

Yes — inevitable, England has to drink a cup which can- 
not pass from her — at the hands of the Lord, the cup of His 
fury ; — surely the dreg^s of it, the wicked of the earth shall 
wring them and drink them out. 

For let none of my readers think me mad enough or wild 

enough to hope that any effort, or repentance, or change of 

* Yea. I know that ; bat am I to be olieerfnller Uicrefore * 
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conduct could now save the country from the consequences 
of her follies, or the Church from the punishment of hei 
crimes. This St. George's Company of ours is mere rsft- 
makin^ amidst irrevocable wreck — the best we can do, to be 
done bravely and cheertuliy, oome of it what may. 

Let me keep, therefore, to-day wholly to definite matters, 
and to little ones. \Vh»t the education we now give our 
children leads to, my correspondeiii's letter shows. What 
education they should have, instead, I may suggest perhaps 
in some particulars. 

What .'should be done, for instance, in the way of gift- 
giving, or instruction-giving, for our little Agnes of the hill- 
side y Would the St, George's Company, it she were their 
tenant, only leave her alone, — teach her nothing? 

Not so ; very much otherwise than so. This is some part 
of what should be done for her, were she indeed under St. 
George's ru!e. 

Instead oC the "something new," which our learned Mas- 
ter of Arts edits for her in carolling, she should learn, by 
heart, words which her fathers had known, many and many 
a year ago. As, for instance, these two tittle carols of grace 
before meat ; — 

What Qoil gives, and whnt we take. 

'Tie a gift for Chiiat Ilia sake; 

Be the meale df BeaneH and Pease, 

God be tbanked for thoee and these. 

Have wn liBsh, or have we flflb, 

AU BTK Fn^mimts from His dish : 

He HiB Church save ; aad the King 

And our Peace here, like a SpriDg, 

Hake it ever HonTishtng, 

Here, a little child. I stand 

Heaving op ray aithec hand ; 

Cold OH Poildocka tboiigh they be, 

Here I lift them up to Thee. 

For a. B.:iiizoii to fnll, 

Oti our meat, and on us all. 
These verses, or such as these, Agnes should be able to say, 
and siDg ; and if on any state ocouion it were desired of 
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her to say grace, should be so mannered as to say obedieat- 
ly, without either vanity or shame. Also, she should knot* 
other rhymes for her own contentment, suob as she liked 
best, out of narrow store offered to her, if »he chose to iearn 
to read. Reading by no means being enforced upon her — 
still leas, writing ; nothing enforced on her but household 
help to her mother ; instant obedience to her father's or 
mother's word ; order and cleanliness in her own depart- 
ments and person ; and gentleness to all inoffensive creat- 
ures — paddocks as well as lambs and chickens. 

Further, instead of eighteen distinct penuy Childrtti* 
Prizes, containing seventy-two elaborate woodcuts ot 
'Ducklings astray,' and the like, (which I should especially 
object to, in the case of Agnes, as too personal, she herself 
being little more at present than a duckling astray.) the St. 
George's Company would invest for her, at once, the 'ridic- 
ulously small sum of eighteen-pence,' in one coloured print 
• — coloured by hand, for the especial decoration of her own 
chaniber. This colouring bj' hand is one of the occupations 
which young women of the upper classes, in St. George's 
Company, will undertake as a business of pure duly ; it was 
once a very wholesome means of livelihood to poorer art stu- 
dents. The plates of Sibthorpe's Flora Grtfea, for instaucc, 
cost, I am informed, on their first publication, precisely the 
sum in question, — eighteen-pence each, — for their colouring 
by hand : — the enterprising publisher who issued the more 
recent editions, reducing, in conformity with modern views 
on the subject of economy, the colourist's remuneration It> 
thirty shillings per hundred. But in the St. George's Com- 
pany, young ladies who have the gift of colouring will be 
laught to colour engravings simply as well as they can do 
it, witliouv any reference whatever to pecuniary compensa- 
tion ; and such practice I consider to be the very best pos- 
sible elementary instruction for themselves, in the art of 
watercolour painting. 

And the print which should be provided and thus ooioured 
for little Agnes's room should be no less than the best en- 
graving I could get made of Simon Memmi's 'St. Ague* in 
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Paradise ' ; of which — (according to the probable notions of 
many of my readers, absurd and idolatrous) — image, little 
Agnes should know the legend as soon as she was able to 
understand it ; though, if the St. George's Company could 
manage it for her, she should be protected from too early 
instruction in the meaning of that legend, by such threats 
from her English playfellows as are noticed in my corre- 
spondent's letter. 

Such should be some small part of her religious education. 
For beginning- of secular education, the St. George's Com- 
pany would provide for her, above and before all things, a 
yard or two square of St. George's ground, which should be 
wholly her own ; together with instruments suited to her 
strength, for the culture, and seeds for the sowing, thereof. 
On which plot of ground, or near it, in a convenient place, 
there should be a bee-hive, out of which it should be con- 
sidered a crowning achievement of Agnes's secular virtues if 
she could produce, in its season, a piece of snowy and well- 
filled comb. And, (always if she chose to learn to read), 
books should be given her containing such information re- 
spectirig bees, and other living creatures as it appeared to 
the St. George's Company desirable she should possess. But 
touching the character of this desirable information, what I 
have to say being somewhat lengthy, must be deferred to 
my March letter. 

Castlkton, Peak of DBRmrsniiiE. 
37fA 3'imuiry. 

Since finishing this letter, I have driven leisurely through 
the midland manufacturing districts, which I have not trav- 
ersed, except by rail, for the last ten years. The two most 
frightful things 1 have ever yet seen in my life are the 
south-eastern suburb of Bradford, (six miles long,) and the 
scene from Wakefield bridge, by the chapel ; j-et I cannot 
but more and more reverence the fierce courage and indus- 
try, the gloomy endurance, and the infinite mechanical 
ingenuity of the great centres, as one reverences the fervid 
labours of a wasp's nest, though the end of all is only a 
ious lump of clay. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



bi my lost Decembor'a letter. I piamiaed, for Janaaij, soma lUta- 
mctit. of real beginnmg of operations by onr Company ; bat. as tuna], 
wnH hindored ttuia fulfilling my promine at the time I iatendeil, Aud 
the bindnuiL-e lay. as Id all useful bualneaa it is pretty Bare in gome 
meoBiue to lie, in the state of Britiah law. An acta of gToaad, with 
some oottnges on It, bus been giTCn me for our company ; but it is not 
easy to flud oat how the company is to lay hold ot it I sappose tha 
oonveyancing will ooHt ns, in the end, half a dozen times the valne i>{ 
the land -, aud in the meantime I don't care to aanoance our posea- 
aion of it, or say what 1 mean to do with il. I content myself tor IhB 
present with Teprintinf;, aud very heartily, ok far as my expeiiwice 
holds, ratifyinK, the Bubjointd jjortioos of a lettur, sent me the other 
day out of a country paper. The writer in speaking, at thn porat 
where my quotation begins, of the diffloulty of getting a good bank- 
mptny act passed : — 

" The reason alleged is that olmotit any lawyer is ready to help bbj 
lying and fatfte-tradini; person to drive bia coach and four throagh any 
Aut, however good io intentioa it may be. Tliis is a sad i>tate ot 
thingH. and is wasteful of more things than money or good temper. 
It Is, however, on the matter of conveyancing that we wish to say a 
tew words 

"We are acaustomed to look at the matter as a very simple one. 
We huve b(^fore uh the deeds of our dwelling-house. The real point is. 
why can we not sell these itapers to. say John Smith, tor £1,000, i( 
John is sntia&ed that our littlti cottage, with all iUi admirable rooms so 
well arranged, is worth that amount? Why can't we aeU him this 
mutter in a nimple and clear way ? Or, for a case the lesat bit oompU- 
oated, take our six shops in the chief iitreet. Why can't we sell one 
each to Brown, Jones, Robinson, Thompson, Atkinson, or WiUiaml, 
their respective and respectable tenantK, in aa equally simple way* 
The English law steps in and snys thut we must have a cumbroos deed 
prepared for each case, and the total cost to all of uh. without stamps, 
would be about one hundred pounds, at a reasonable computaliiiii. 
What do we get for this large unm * Absolntely nothing but jartfon on 
parchment, instead of plain and simple English, which all the Smithl 
and BrowQFi might iinderstnnd, and get for a tenth of the cost. This 
is at] the more irritating, because sensible people are agreed that onr 
present plan is a cumbrous farce, and, moreover, nobody taugbe *t i> 
but the lawyers who got the picking. Any sin honest, clear- head i>d, 
educated men could devise a system in a month which would jjut m 
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en<3 to the nee<11eBa uid costly worry entailed by the existing legal par- 
opbern^lia. We have never yet bbbh nny tangible objBotionB to tlio 
Bimple nyEtem, nor any Balient and aatiataotory reosoDB fur tetoiiung 
tbe present circumlocntorf , wasteful, and fooliab one. 

" Another monstroua anomaly ia thst ne might sell each of oar be- 
tare -mentioned ahopn in our ohief Htreet, and yet retain thtt original 
deed nntouched ; so that after drawing cash from etch of our preaent 
tenants, we could mortgage the whole block B^in, and clear off witb 
the double cash.* 

" Bat even the present Bystem might be made endurable, and herein 
lies ita grenieat blame, namely— that you never know what you are go- 
ing to pay for the foolish and needless work yon are having done. 
You are entirely at the mercy of the lawyer. When we conaidet that 
this so-culled difficult and (Jnlful work is always managed in tbe best 
ofBce< by a mere clerk, and seldom, if ever, by the principal, we have 
a reononable ground of complaint against the enormous and unfair 
charges uannlly made for woiti so done by wboleaale. 

"We will conclade with a practical suggestion or two. Building 
clubs have been a great boon to the saving element in our community. 
It is tbe wish of moat peoijle to have a hoiiae of their own, and these 
clubs find, for bnndreds, tbe readiont means to that end. They have 
made easy the borrowing and the paying back of money, and they hare 
been the means of simplifying mortgage deeds which, fur clubs, are 
only £2 5<f., and if got up simpler, and printed, in»itead of being 
written, might easily and proStably be done for a guinea. Could not 
they confer a atill greater boon on the community by combining, and 
compelliDg by a strong voice, the lawyers to syHt«matiie and cheapen 
the present mode of conveyancing? This would be a great work, and 
might be done. Still better would it be to combine to send upsugges- 
tlona to Parliament for a ainiplcr and lietl^r plan, such as would lead 
to the passing of an Act for the embodiment of this great and much- 
needed reform." 

1 this litter. 11 teani to mo !ocr«llbI» 
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Hbrne Hill, 0(A Feb,, 1875. 
E been so much angered, distressed and defeated, by 
inga, during these last autumn and winter months, 
Ln only keep steadily to my business by insisting to 
on my own extreme value and importance to the 
and quoting, in self-application, the most flattering 
lan find, such as, "Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired 
ive you," and so on ; hoping that at least a little more 

of my foolishness is being pounded out of me at every blow ; 

and that the dough I knead for Fora may be daily of purer 

I wish I could raise it with less teaven of malice ; but I 
dislike some things and some people so much, tbat, having 
been always an impetuous, inconsiderate, and we&kly com- 
Municative person, I find it impossible to hold my tongue in 
this time of advanced years and petulance. I am thankful, 
to-day, to have one most pleasant thing first to refer to ; — 
the notable speech, namely, of Mr. Johnson, the President of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, on the immorality of 
cheapness : the first living words respecting commerce which 
I have ever known to be spoken in England, in my lime ;— 
on which, nevertheless, I can in no wise dilate to-day, but 
most thankfully treasure them for study in a future letter; 
having already prepared for this one, during my course of 
self-applause taken medicinally, another passage or two cf 
my own biography, putting some of the reasons for my care- 
lessness about Agnes's proficiency in reading or writing, mora 
definitely before the reader. 

Until I was more than four years old, we lived in HunUr 
Street, Brunswick Square, the greater part of the year ; for 
a few weeks in the summer breathing country air by takinif 
lodgings in small cottages (real cottages, not villas, so-calleil) 
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either about Hampstead, < 
the last of a row in a Ian 
fields on one side, and was 
and blackberries in autiitn 
jiressions of those days are 
mother's general principles 
me with stead v watchfuli 



r at Dulwich, at 'Mrs. liidley's,' 
5 which led out into the Dulwich 
itself full of buttercups in spring, 
n. But my chief remaining- im- 
attaclied to Hunter Street. My 
of first treatment were, to guard 
ess from all avoidable pain or 
danger ; and, for the rest, to let me amuse myself as I liked, 
provided 1 was neither fretful nor troublesome. But the law 
was, that I should find my own amusement. No toys of any 
kind were at first allowed ; — and the pity of my Croydon 
aunt for my monastic poverty in this respect was boundless. 
On one of my birthdays, thinking to overcome my mother's 
resolution by splendour of temptation, she bought the most 
radiant Punch and Judy she could find in all the Soho bazaar 
—as big as a real Punch and Judy, all dressed in scarlet and 
gold, and that would dance, tied to the leg of a chair. 1 
must have been greatly impressed, for I remember well the 
look of the two figures, as my aunt herself exhibited their 
virtues. My mother was obliged to accept them ; but after- 
wards quietly told me it was not right that I should have 



the. 



tnd I Tt 



vthet 



again. 



Nor did I painfully wish, what I was never permitted for 
an instant to hope, or even imagine, the possession of such 
things as one saw in toyshops. I had a bunch of keys to 
play with, as long as I was capable only of pleasure in what 
glittered and jingled ; as 1 grew older, I had a cart, and a 
ball ; and when 1 was five or six years old, two boxes of well- 
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think 
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Id pass my days contentedly in tracing 
paring the colours of my carpet ; — ex- 
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Ce houses; with rapturous intervals of 
filling of the water-cart, through its 
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edge ; or the still more admirable proceedings of the tiin> 
oock, when he turned and turned till a fountain sprang up in 
the middle of the street. But the carpet, and what patterns 
I could find in bed-covers, dresses, or wall-papers to be 
examined, were my chief resources, and my attention to the 
particulars in these was soon so accurate, that when at three 
and a half I was taken to have my portrait painted by Mr. 
Northcote, I hsd not been ten minutes alone with him before 
I asked him why there were holes in his carpet. The por- 
trait in question represents a very pretty child with yellow 
hair, dressed in a white frock like a girl, with a broad light- 
blue sash and blue shoes to match ; the feet of the child 
wholesomely large in proportion to its body ; and the shoes 
still more wholesomely large in proportion to the feet. 

These articles of my daily dress were all sent to the old 
painter for perfect realization ; but they appear in the 
picture more remarkable than they were in my nursery, 
because I am represented as running in a field at the edge 
of a wood with the trunks of its trees striped across in the 
manner of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; while two rounded hille, 
as blue as my shoes, appear in the distance, which were put 
in by the painter at my own request ; for I had already been 
once, if not twice, taken to Scotland ; and my Scottish nurse 
having always sung to me as we approached the Tweed or 
Esk,— 

*' For Scotland, my darling, lies full in my view, 
With her barefooted laBsies, and mountains so blao," 

I had already generally connected the idea of distant hills 
with approach to the extreme felicities of life, in my (Scot- 
tish) aunt's garden of gooseberry bushes, sloping to the Tay. 
But that, when old Mr. Northcote asked me (little think- 
ing, T fancy, to get any answer so explicit) what I would like 
to have in the distance of my picture, I should have said 
" blue hills " instead of " gooseberry bushes," appears to me 
— and T think without any morbid tendency to think over- 
much of myself — a fact sufficiently curious, and not without 
promise, in a child of that age. 
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3 tliaC having, as aforesaid, 
oubleaoine, my formed habit 
■.o the old painter ; for I sat 



I think it should be related a 
been steadily whipped if 1 was 
of serenity was greatly pleasing ti 
contentedly motionless, counting; the holes in his carpet, or 
watching hini squeeze his paint out of its bladders, — a beau- 
tiful operation, indeed, it seemed to mo; ijut I do not re- 
member taking any interest Jn Mr. Northcote's applications 
of the pigments to the canvas ; my ideas of delightful art, in 
tiiat respect, involving indispensably the possession of a large 
pot, filled with paint of the brightest green, and of a brush 
which would come out of it soppy. But my quietude was so 
pleasing to the old man tliat he begged my father and mother 
to let me sit to him for the face of a child which he was 
painting in a classical subject ; where I was accordingly rep- 
resented as reclining on a leopard skin, and having a thorn 
taken out of ray foot by a wild man of the woods. 

In ail these particulars, I think the treatment, or accidental 
conditions, of my childhood, entirely right, for a child of my 
temperament ; but the mode of my introduction to literature 
appears to me questionable, and I am not prepared to carry 
it out in St. George's schools, without much modification. I 
absolutely declined to learn to read by syllables; but would 
get an entire sentence by heart with great facility, and point 
with accuracy to every word iu the page as T repeated it. As, 
however, when the words were once displaced, I had no more 
to say, my mother gave up, for the time, the endeavour to 
teach me to read, hoping only that I might consent, in process 
of years, to adopt the popular system of syllabic study. But 
I went on, to amuse myself, in my own way, learnt whole 
words at a time, as 1 did patterns ; — and at five years old was 
sending for my ' second volumes' to the circulating library. 

This effort to learn the words in tlieir collective aspect was 
assisted by my real admiration of the look of printed type, 
which I began to copy for my pleasure, as other children draw 
dogs and horses. The following inscription, facsimile'd from 
the fly-leaf of my Seven Champions of Christendom, I believe, 
(judging from the independent views taken in it of the char- 
acter of the letter I,, and the relative elevation of G,) to be 
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an extremely early art study of this class ; anil as, by the will 
of Fors, the first lines of the note written the other day un- 
dernealh my copy of it, in direction to Mr. Burgess, preseuied 
some notable points of oorrespondencc with it, I thought it 
well he should engrave them tog-ether, as they stood. 

>V>C h.t^V^'^'^i-''* a toovi, avi Jar ■^'^ i^f' 

It would bo difficult to give more distinct evidence than a 
furnished by these pieces of manuscript, of the incurably 
desultory character which has brought on me the curse of 
Reuben, " Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel." But I 
reQect, hereupon, with resolute self-complacency, that water, 
when good, is a good thing, though it be not stable ; aud 
that it may be better sometimes to Irrigate than excel. And 
of the advantage, in many respects, of learning to write and 
read, if at all, in tlie above pictorial manner, I have much to 
say on some other occasion ; but, having to-'lay discoursed 
enough about myself, will assume that Agnes, wholly at her 
own sweet will, has made shift to attain the skill and temper 
necessary for the use of any kind of good book, or bible. It 
is, then, for the St. George's Company to see that all the 
bibles she has, whether for delight or instruction, shall be 
indeed holy bibles; written by persons, that is to say, 
whom the word of God dwelt, and who spoke or wrote a 
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cording to the will of God j and, therefore, with faithful 
purpose o\ speaking the truth touching what they had to tell, 
. or of singing, rhyming, or what not else, for the amusemeiit 
whether of children or grown-up persona, in a natural, modest, 
and honest manner, doing their best for the love uf God and 
men, or children, or of the niitural world ; and not for money, 
(though for the time necessary to learn the arts of singing or 
writing, such honest minstrels and authors, manifestly pos- 
sessing talent for their business, should be allowed to claim 
daily moderate maintenance, and fur their actual toil, in per- 
formance of their arts, modest reward, and daily bread). 

And, passing by for the present the extremely difficult and 
debateable question, by what kind of entertaining and simple 
bibles Agnes shall first be encouraged in the pursuits of liter- 
ature, I wish to describe to-day more particularly the kind of 
book I want to be able to give her about her bees, when she 
is old enough to take real charge of them. For I don't 
in the least want a book to tell her how many species of 
bees there are ; nor what grounds there may be for suspect' 

ing that one species is another species ; nor why Mr, B 

is convinced that what Mr. A considered two species are 

indeed one species ; nor how conclusively Mr. C has 

proved that what Mr. B described as a new species is an 

old species. Neither do 1 want a book to tell her what a 
bee'a inside is like, nor whether it has its brains In the small 
of its back, or nowhere in particular, like a modern political 
eoonomist ; nor whether the morphological nature of the 
sternal portion of the thorax should induce us, strictly, to 
call it the prosternum, or may ultimately be found to present 
inducement of that natura. But I want a book to 
r instance, how a bee buzzes ; and how, and by 
:ntal touch, its angry buzz differs from its 
pleased or simply busy buzz. * Nor have I any objection 

* T am not iarc, after si!, that I Bhould like her to know even no 
mncb as this. For on enquiring, lajself, into the matter, I And (Or- 
tnetod, qnoting Dr. H. Landoia) that a hamhle bee has dnim in ita 
Rtomaoh. and that one half of this drum oan be looEieDed and Chen 
drawn tight Egftiu, and Unit Uio bee bri^Bthes throogh the slit between 
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to the child's learning', for good and all, such a dreadful 
word as 'proboscis,' though I don't, myself, understand wHt 
in the case of a big animal, like an elephant, one should be il- . 
lowed, in sliort English, to say that it takes a bun with lis 
trunk ; and yet be retjuired to state always, witli severe sc- 
curacy, that a bee gathers honey with its proboacia. Wliai- 
ever we were allowed to call it, however, our bee-book mnat 
assuredly tell Agnes and me, what at present I believe neither 
of us know, — certainly I don't, myself, — how the bee's feed- 
ing instrument differs from its building one, and what eitW 
may be like. 

I pause, here, to think over and put together the little I Ao 
know ; and consider how it should be told Agnes. For lo 
my own mind, it occurs in a somewhat grotesque series of 
imagery, witli wliich I would not, if possible, tnfeot her*. 
The difference, for instance, in the way ot proboscis, between 
the eminent nose of an elephant, and the not easily treaceable 
nose of a bird : the humorous, and, it seems to me, even 
slightly mocking and cruel contrivance of the forming Spirt, 
that we shall always, unless we very carefully mind what tfo 
are about, think that a bird's beak is its nose : — the, lo me, 
as an epicure, greatly disturbing, question, how much, when 
I see that a bird likes anything, it likes it at the tip of its biit, 
or somewhere inside. Then I wonder why elephants don't 
build houses with their noses, as birds build nests with tlivir 
faces ; — then, I wonder what elephants' and mares' nests are 
like, when they haven't got stables, or dens in menageries : 
finally, I think I had better stop thinking, and End out a fkti 
or two, if I can, from any books in my possession, about llie 
working tools of the bee. 

And I will look first whether there ia any available accourii 

the loose half a.uc1 tig-ht bnlf i Btid that in this itit there is a little com b, 
and on this comh the hutnblo bee plajH while it breathes, as on a Jen't- 
barp, and cunt help it. But n honey bee bums nitb ita " thoracic splr- 
aolea," not with ita stomacfa. On the whole — 1 don't tblDlc 1 shsll UV 
Agues anything about all this. She may g^t tbrongb her own life, pel- 
bapa, just as well without ever kuowiug that there's any such Lbingui' 
thorax, or a spiruclo. 
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of these matters in a book which I once all but knew by heart, 
BinghyK Anwtal Jiiograjihy, which, though it taught me 
little, made me desire to know more, and neither fatigued my 
mind nor polluted it, whereas most modem books on natural 
history only cease to be tiresome by becoming loathsome. 

Yes,— I thought I had read it. and known it, once. " They " 
(the worker bees) " are so eager to afford mutual assistance " 
(bestial, as distinc/ from human competition, you observe), 
"and for this purpose so many of them crowd together, that 
their individual operations can scarcely be distinctly ob- 
served," (If I re-write this for Agnes, that last sentence 
shall stand thus : 'that it is difficult to see what any one is 
doing.') " It has, however, been discovered that their two 
jaws are the only instruments they employ in modelling and 
polishing the wax. With a little patience wn perceive cells 
just begun, we likewise remark the quickness with which a. 
bee moves its teeth against a small portion of the cell ; this 
portion the animal, by repeated strokes on each side, smooths, 
renders compact, and reduces to a proper thinness." 

Here I pause again,— ever so many questions occurring to 
me at once, — and of which, if Agnes is a thoughtful child, 
and not frightened from asking what she wants to know, by 
teachers who have been afraid they wouldn't be able to an- 
swer, she may, it is probable, put one or two herself. What 
are a bee's teeth like ? are they white, or black ? do they ever 
ache? can it bite hard with them? has it got anything to 
bile ? Not only do I find no satisfaction in Mr. Bingley 
as to these matters ; but in a grand, close-printed epitome 
of entomology* lately published simultaneously in London, 
Paris, and New Vork, and which has made me sick with dis- 
gust by its descriptions, at every other leaf I opened, of all 
that is horrible in insect life, I find, out of five hundred and 
seventy-nine figures, not one of a bee's teeth, the chief archi- 
tectural instrument of the insect world. And I am the more 
provoked and plagued by this, because, my brains being, as 
all the rest of me, desultory and ill under control, I get into 
another fit of thinking what a bee's lips can be like, and oE 
• Tht Iiuecl World. Casaell & GalplE. 
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wondering why whole meadnws-full of flowers are called 
"cows' lips" and none called "bees" lips." And finding 
presently, in Cassell and Galpin, soraetbing really iolerestiog 
about bees' tongues, and that they don't suck, but lick up, 
honey, I go on wondering how soon we shall have a scientific 
Shakespeare printed for the use of schools, with Ariel's song 
altered Into 

' Where ttie bee lioka, there lurk I,' 
and " the singing masons building roofs of gold," explained 
to be merely automatic arrangements of lively viscera. 

Shaking myself at last together again, 1 refer to a reall; 
valuable book — Dr. Latham Ormerod's IRatory of Watpt: 
— of which, if 1 could cancel all the parts that interest the 
Doctor himself, and keep only those which interest Agnes 
and me, and the pictures of irasps at the end, — I would 
make it a standard book in St. George's library, even placing 
it in some proper subordinate relation to the Fourth Geoigic ; 
but as it is, I open in every other page on something about 
' organs,' a word with which I do not care for Agnes's associ- 
ating any ideas, at present, but those of a Savoyard and his 

However, I find here, indeed, a diagram of a wasp's moutl ; 
but as it only looks like what remains of a spider after being 
trodden on, and, as I find that this "mandibulate form ot 

mouth 



" a, the labium, with the two labial palpi ; 
h, the ma:cilla, whose basilar portions bear at one end 
the cardo, at the other the hairy galea andthemti- 
illary palpus ; 
c, the labrum, and d, the mandible," 

Agnes and I perceive that for the present there is an end of 
the matter for ua ; and retreat to our Bingley, there to con- 
sole ourselves with hearing how Mr. Wildman, whose re- 
marks on the management cf bees are well known, possessed 
a secret by which "he couid at any time cause a hive of 
bees to swarm upon his head, shoulders, or body, in a mosi 
surprising manner. He has been seen to drink a glass if 
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wine, having at the same time tlie bees all over his bead and 
face more than an inch deep ; eevera.! fell into the glass, but 
they did not sting him. He could even act the part of a 
general with them, by marshalling them in battle array upon 
a large table. Tljere he divided them into regiments, battal- 
ions, and companies, according to military discipline, waiting 
onlj' for bis word of command. The moment he uttered the 
word ' march ! ' they began to march in a regular manner, 
like soldiers. To these insects he also taught so much polite- 
ness, that they never attempted to sting any of the numer- 
ous company." 

Agnes, on reading this, is sure to ask me ' how he taught 
them ? ' Which is just what, as a student of new methods of 
education, I should like to know myself ; and not a word is 
said on the matter : and we are presently pusked on into the 
history of the larger animal which I call a humble, but 
Agnes, a bumble, bee. Not, however, clearly knowing my- 
self either what the ways of this kind are, or why they should 
be called humble, when I always Rnd them at the top of a 
thistle rather than the liottom, I spend half my morning in 
hunting through my scientific books for information on this 
matter, and find whole pages of discussion whether the 
orange-tailed bee is the same as the white-tailed bee, but 
nothing about why either should be called humble or bum- 
ble : — at last I bethink me of the great despiser of natural 
history ; and lind that stout Samuel, with his good editor 
Mr. Todd, have given me all I want ; but there is far more 
and better authority for 'bumble' than I thought. How- 
ever; — this first guess of Johnson's own assuredly touches 
one popular, though it appears mistaken reason for the 
Shakespearian form. "' The humble bee is known to have no 
Bting. The Scotch call a cow without horns a ' humble cow.' " 
But truly, I have never myself yet had clear faith enough in 
that absence of sting to catch a humble bee in my fingers ; * 

* Alae, that incrednlity, the least amiable o( the virtues, ehoiild often 
be tbe moat serviceable ! Here is a pli^aeant littie paeRagu to fall in 
with, after Dr. Johnaon's "it ia well known'' ! I fled it in Ormerod, 
discuBstng tbo relutive teuabilit; of insects between the Sngers, for 
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only I suppose Bottom would have warned Cobweb ag&inst 
that danger, if there liad been suoh, as well as agaiust being 
overflown with the honey bag.* Red-hipped, IJoltom oalli 
them ; and yet I find nothing about their red hips anywhere 
in my books, 

We have not done with the name yet, however. It is 
from the Teutonic ' honimolen,' bonibum edere : (in ^ood 
time, some years hence, Agnes shall know what Teutons are, 
— what bombs are, — shall read my great passage in Unto 
this Last about bombshells and peaches ; and shall know 
how distinct the Latin root of Edition and Editor is from 
that of Edification). 

Next, — Chaucer, however, uses 'humbling' in the sense 
of humming or muttering : " hke to the humblinge after the 
clap of a thunderinge." So that one might classically say — 
a busy bee hums and a lazy bee humbles \ only we can't 
quite rest even iu this ; for under liumble-bee, in Johnson, 
I find a quantity of other quotations and branohed words, 
going off into silk and bombazine ; — of which I shall only 
ask Agnes to remember — 

The Bittern, witb hia bump, 
Tbe crane, with bU tmmp, 



► 



And OB a bytome bumblitb in the m/re. 

This, however, she should write out carefully, letter by 
letter, as soon as she had learned to write ; and know, at 
least, that the image was used of a wife telling her husband's 
faults — and, in good time, the whole story of Midas, Mean- 
while, we reiuain salistied to teach her to call her large brown 
friends, humble bees, because Shakespeare does, which is 
reason enough : and then the next thing I want to know, 
and tell her, is why they are so fond of thistles. Before she 

the study of their voioeB. "WaapHBre obviously ill fitted lorthiapar 
poae. aud humble bees are no better ; they are so Btrong and so alip- 
pery that they oeed all oar atteotion to preveaC their pnttiag tfaeii 
long atingR through our gloves while we are exnmming them." 
* Foolish of me i a cobweb may be overHowc, but oi 
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c»n know thie, I must be able to draw a thiatle-blossom 
rightly for her ; and as my botany has stood fast for some 
years at the point where I broke down in trying' lo draw 
the separate tubes of thistle-blossom, I can't say any more 
on that point to-day : but, going on with my Bingley, I find 
four more species of bees named, which I should like to tell 
Agnes all 1 could about ; namely, the Mason Bee : the 
Wood-piercing Bee ; and the one which Bingley calls the 
Garden Bee ; but which, as most bees are to be found in 
gardens, I shall myself call the Wool-gathering Bee; the 
Leaf-cutting Bee. 

1. The mason bee, it appears, builds her nest of sand, 
which she chooses carefully grain by grain ; then sticks, with 
bee-glue, as many grains together as she can carry, (like the 
blocks of brick we see our builJors prepare for circular 
drains)— and builds her nest like a swallow's, in any angle 
on the south side of a wall ; only with a number of cells 
inside, like — a monastery, shall we say, — each cell being 
about the size of a thimble. But these cells are not, like 
hive bees', regularly placed, but anyhow — the holes between 
filled up with solid block building ; — and this disorder iti the 
architecture of mason bees seems to be oonneoted with moral 
disorder in their life ; for, instead of being ' so eager to afford 
mutual assistance' that one can't see what each is doing, 
these mason bees, if they can, steal each other's nests, just 
like human beings, and fighl, positively like Christians. 
"Sometimes the two bees fly with such rapidity and force 
against each other that both fall to the ground" ; and the 
way their cells are built — back of one to side of the other, 
and so on, is just like what a friend was telling me only the 
day before yesterday of the new cottages built by a specu- 
lative builder, who failed just afterwards, on some lots of 
land which a Lord of the Manor, near my friend, had just 
stolen from the public common and sold. 

S. The wood-piercing bee cuts out her nest in decayed 
wood ; the nest being a hollow pipe like a uhimney, or a 
group of such pipes, each divided bv regular floors, into cells 
for the children ; one egg Is put in each ceil, ao'' ' 
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filled with a paste made of tbe farina uf 6owers mixed with 
honey, for the young bee to eat when it is batched. Now 
this carpentering work, I find, is done nholly by the wood- 
piercing bees' strung jaws ; but here a^in ia do picture of 
her jaws, or the teeth in them ; though iho little heaps of 
sawdust outside where she is working "are of grains nearly 
as large as those produced by a handsaw"; aud she has to 
make her floors of these grains, by gluing them in successive 
rings, from the outside of her cell to the centre. Yes ; that's 
all very well ; but then I want to know if she cuts tbe bits 
of any particular shape, as, suppose, in flattish pieces like 
tiles, and if then she glues these sideways or edgeways in 



thei 



mgs. 



Bui here is the prettiest thing of all in her work. It takes, 
of course, a certain time to collect the farina with which 
each cell is filled, and to build the floor between it and the 
nest ; so that the baby in the room at the bottom of the pipe 
wil! be born a day or two before the baby neit above, and 
be ready to come out first ; and if it made its way upwards, 
would disturb the next baby too sooi). So the mother puts 
them all upside down, with their feet — their tails, I should 
say — uppermost ; and then when she has finished her whole 
nest, to the last cell at the top, she goes and cuts a way at 
tbe bottom of it, for the oldest of the family to make her 
way out, as she naturally will, head-foremost, and so cause 
the others no discomfort by right of primogeniture. 

3. The wool-gathering bee is described by White of Sel- 
borne, as "frequenting the Garden Campion, for the sake 
of its Tomentum." I lose half an hour in trying to find out 
tbe Garden Campion among the thirty-two volumes of old 
Sowerby : I find nothing but the sort of white caiehfly things 
that grow out of hollow globes, (which Mary of the Gies- 
bach, by the way, spoken of in a fonner letter, first taught 
me to make pops with). I vainly try to find out what "Cam- 
pion means." Johnson fails me this time, "Campion, the 
name of a plant," I conjecture it must be simple for cham- 
pion, "keeper of the field," — and let that pass; but loso 
myself again presently in ihc derivation of Tomentum, and 
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its relation to Tom, in ibe sense of a volume. Getting back 
uut of all that, rather tired, I find at kst in Bingley tliat the 
Garden Campion is Agrostemma Coronaria of Linnceus ; uiid 
1 look in my Liiiiiffius, and find it described as tomeutosum ; 
and then I try my two Sowerbys, ancient and modern, 
where I find nothing under Agrostemma but the corn-cockle, 
and so have to give in at last ; but I can tell Agnea, at least, 
that there's some sort of pink which has a downy stem, and 
there's some sort of bee whirh strips off the down from the 
(talk of this pink, " running from the top to the bottom of a 
branch, and shaving it bare with all the dexterity of a hoop- 
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in the lock of his garden gate ; and thei 
being a wool-gathering bee's nest inside ; and it seems she 
makes her cells or thimbles of this wool, but does not fill 
them with honey inside ; so that I am in doubt whether the 
early life of the young bees who live in wood, and have 
plenty to eat, be not more enviable than the lot of those who 
live in wool and have no larders. I can't find any more about 
the wool-gatherer ; and the fourth kind of bee, most inter- 
esting of all, must wait till next Jnirs' time, for there's a, 
great deal to be learnt about her. 

•And what of the St. Georgp'a Company meanwhile'? 

Well, if I cannot show it some better method of teaching 
natural history than has been fallen upon by our recent Doc- 
tors, we need not begin our work at all. We cannot live in 
the country without iiunting animals, or shooting them, un- 
less we learn how to look at them. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



"The Paksonaqr, Wehhtnoton, PKTERnoRonon, Feh. ISM, 1875, 

'' Mt skaH Sir, — Id foar Fot> published last moDlii yi>u have 
ohacged the Pafitore, and especiallj the Chief Pastors of oar Cliiireb, 
with ' preachinif a false gospel for hire.' aud tliuR buuaraXag reBpomible 
for the hideoaa iramoralit; whioh prevailB. 

It is verj painful to be told this by y<ni, at whom Bome of ob bavs 
leamed bo mdch. 

I have been reading your words to my coDscieucc, bnt — is it ay un- 
oonadouB hypoTiti)-, my eelf-eonoeit, or laj scntinient overpoireriiigii]- 
tellsct whidi hiudere me from hearing the word ' Guilty ' ? 

The gospel I endearour with all my might to preach and embody it 
this — Believe ou, be persuaded by, the Lord Jesus Christ; let His 
life rule yout liven, and you nhall be * safe and sound ' now and 
everlastiugly. 

Is this ' a false goipel preached for hire ' ? If not, what other gospel 
do you refer to V 

" I am -very faith fally yours, 

'■ JOON KCBKIK. Esq. Edwakd Z. Lyttkl." 

The gospel which my correspondent preaches (or, at the least, defies 
to preach)— namely, "Let Hi» life rule your lives," is eteraally Irne 
and salutary. The " other goapel whioh 1 refer to " ia the far more 
widely preached one, "Let Ilia life be in the stead of your lives,' 
whioh is eternally false and damnatory. 

The rest of my oorrespondent's letter needs, I think, no other rejily 
than the exprcBaion of my regret that a man of hia amiable charactei 
sheald be entangled in a profession, respecting which the subtle ques- 
tions of con.science which be pr0]>0ReB can be answered by none but 
iimself ; nor by himself with security, 

I do not know if, in modern sehoolsof literature, the name of Henry 
Fleldiog is ever mentioned ; but it was of repute in my early days, and 
I think it right, during the discussion of (he subjects to which Fort is now 
spproaohing. to refer my readers to a work of his which gives one o[ the 
roost beantifnl types I know of the character of English clergymeo. 
(the ViaiTof Wnktjldd not excepted). His hero is thus introduced: 
" Be was a perfect master of the Greek and LaCio langaages, to whicii 
be added a greatsbare of knowledge in the Oriental tongnts, and ooal<! 
read oud tianslate French, Italian, and Spanish. He had applied 
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intinj years to the moBt severe Blud;, and had treaHured up a fnnd of 
learning ruelj to be met with in a. univeraitf* He was beaidea a nun 
of good sense, good parts, tavi good-aature ;— bis virtue, luid liis other 
qaaliflcatioDs. as v'aej rendered hini equal to his office, bo tbej' m&de 
him an agreeable aud valuable couipauiou, and hod so much endeared 
uid wall recommeiided him to a Bishop, thnt, at the age of fifty, he wua 
provided with a handsome incoine of twenty-three pounds a year, 
which, however, he could not make nny great figure with ; because he 
lived in a dear country, and was a little eucumbered with a wife and 
six children," 

Of course, in our present estituute of the good Bishop's benevolence, 
we mnat allow lor the greater value of money in those times;— never- 
tbelesB, it was even then to be obtained in considerable sums, as it is 
now, by persons who knew the right channels and proper methods of 
its aooumolation, as onr author immediately afterwards ehowa us by 
th« following account of purt of the econumy of oa English gentleman's 



" Joseph bad not quite finished his letter when he was summoned 
downstnirH by Mr. Peter Pounce to receive his wages ; tor, besides thrtt 
ont of eight pounds a year, he allowed bis father and mother four, ho 
had been obliged, in order to furnish himself with musical instruments," 
(Hr. Fielding; countenaoceH my own romantic views respecting the 
propriety of the study of music even by the lower classea, and entirely 
approves of these apparently extravagant purchases,) ''to apply to the 
geoerosity at the aforesaid Peter, wlio on urgent oceaeioos used to ad- 
vance the servants their wages, not before they were due, but before they 
were payable, — that is, perhaps half a year after they were due ; and 
this at tiie moderate premiuni of fifty per cent, or a little more; by 
which charitable methods, together with lending money to other peo- 
ple, and even to hie own master and mtetrese, tbe honetit man bad. 
from nothing, in a few yeara amassed a small sum of twenty thousand 
pounds or thereabouts." 

Of the character of tbe modem English country clergyman, from my 
own pergonal knowledge, I could give some examples quite deserving 
place with the Fielding and Ooldsmith type ; — but these have influence 
only in their own villages, and are daily diminishing in number ; while 
another type, entirely modem, is taking their place, of which some 
curious illustration has been furnished tne by tbe third Fvm as I was 
looking over the Christmas hooks of lost year to see if I could find a 
piiie or two for Agnes and some other of my younger cottage friends. 
Among them, I get two books on natural history, by a country ctergy- 
raan, who takes his children out on Iteath and moorland expeditions, 
and puis a charming portrait of himself, in his best coat, and moat ele- 
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guit iittitude of iDBtnioUoD, for the frontiapiece. His little daughter 
lits l>eeit taiigbt to eijireHt! herself in aucb tsrtnii as the following : 

(Ota jollj-fiau.) "Letmelook, It jon hold it ap to the light, 70D 
Bee it is nearly transparent, and the sorface is marked wilh nnmeroiu 
angular apuceR. " 

lOf a sand-worm.) " Oh— in this respect the litUePectiDariaresem- 
blea the fresh-water Uelicerta »~e linii abaodanUy on the weeds in the 
oimal at home," 

"Ob, pnp.i. I do think here is a Ma-mouse Ijing 



n the Bhor 






h like « 



The cbildiab nimplieitf and ladylike ^sce of these expreuiona need 
DO comment; hut the clergyman's edacation of bis children in gentbnm 
js the point peciiliarlj atiiking to me in the books ; collated with ni; own 
expeiieoce in ihe case of the bo; and the aquirrel. The following two 
extracts are safficieutly illustrative : — 

" * M'ell. papa,' eaid Jack, ' I am tired of sitting here ; let us now gu 
and hunt for jveewita eggx." ' All right, Jack, and if you find any you 
sbull each have one (or your breakfast in the morning. When hard- 
boiled and cold, a peewit's egg is a very delicious thing, thongh 1 tUuk 
the peewits are such valaabie l)irds, and do so macb good, that I shoulij 
not like to take itiany of their eggs. We had better teporute from eadi 
other, HO as to have a better chance of Bndiug u nest.' Soon we beu 
a shout from Willy, whose sharp eyes had discovered a neat with torn 
eggs in it; so oft we all scamper to him. Sea how the old bird 
BcreaniN and Haps, and how near she comes to Ju ; she knows we have 
found her eggs, and wishes 10 lure us awaj from the spot; so she pre- 
tenda she bos been wounded, and tries to make us follow after her. 
* Now. Jack, run and catch her. Hah ! hah t There they go. I will 
l>aak the peewit against the boy. So yon have given np the ohase, bare 
you? Well, rest again, and take breath.' " 

"'Well, Mr. Parry Evans, liow many salmon have you counted ia 
the pool ? ' ' There are seven or eight good flah in. sir, this time ; and 
one or two will be ten or eleven pounds each.' Look at the dog 
'Jack ; ho is evidently getting a little impatient, as he sees in the re- 
tiring water o( the pool every now and then a salmon darting along. 
And now Mr, Evans takes the siirer collar off. and aets ■ Jack' free; 
and in a second he ia In the middle of the pool. Now for the fun \ 
Willy and Jack * tuck ap their tronaers, take off Iheir shoes and ato^k- 
inga, and with nets in their hands enter the water. Bah ! it is rather 
ootd at Qrst. hut the excitement soon worms Ihem. There goes a 
salmon, full tilt, and ' Jock * after him What a splashing in the 
water, to be anrel There is another dog learning the trade, and 
■ Jack ' ii bis tutor in the art ; be is a brown rotrjever. and dai^ 
about the water after the salmon »s if he enjoyed the fnn immennely. 
but he has not yet learned how to catch a slippery fish. 'There! 
there ! see 1 see I good dog ; now you have him ! No '. off again ; 
well done, salmon ! Now dog ! have at him I 

* SrinioaniiilirTilry IiciuhmI Id tbin pansiiiie b]> the DtuBOE ol boibdOH and buy kavlai 
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"How immennely rapid ia ihe motion of n frightened Balraon! 
'Quicic OS au arm IV ' is hardly » figure of speech. Bravo, 'Jack.' 
bravo! Do you see? ilu has uaoght llie huIiiiod firmly by ihe bead. 
Good dog! Mr. Parry Evaos ia initnediately ou the npoi, and taken 
tbe Hsb from old 'Jack,' whom he kindly tutis ou the back, holds the 
Bsimon aloft for ua all to see. and couaigna him to Ibe basket wbioh hia 
man ia g-oBrdiag on the shore. See. iiee, again ! off they go, dogs uid 
men, aud soon another saJmon ie captored ; and there is lots of fun, 
meacvrbila, in uatchiuK the mackerel and Kardah. Well, the gport of 
catching the various Qsh iu the pool — there were nine aotmon, averag- 
ing about five poands eauh — lasted about half nn bom-. ' Juck ' l>e- 
bleed admirably ; it was wonderful to see his skill in the pursnit ; he 
generally caught hold of tbe salmon by the heftd. on which he gave one 
strong bite, and the Qsh was rendered helpless almost iuatautnueously. 
Sometimes he would natch hold of the back fin. When the spore was 
fluiahed, wa went to survey the spoils; and a nice 'kettle of fiah' 
there was. I boui;bt one salmon and tbe gurnard ; the rest were soon 
dis)>osed of by Mr. Evaos to his numerous visitors, all of whom were 
much pleased with the spoit. Bat wait a little ; some of the fish lie 
on the sand. 1 will look for pBrasitas, Here, on this salmon, is a tiiiri- 
ouB parasite, with a body au inch long, and with two long tall-like pro- 
jections three times the leogthof thecreature itself. ItisaorastaceBU, 
and lelnted ti> the Arguhu J'oiiitcetia." 

The reverend and learned autlior will perhaps be surprised to bear 
that the principal effeot of these lively passages on me haa been slightly 
ia diminish my appetite for salmon, no less than foi sea-side recrea- 
tions. I think I n-oald rather attend my pioas imtructor, in disuanrso 
OQ tbe natural history of the Land I get his CtmiUrf/ Wiilhi of a 
HaluratUt, therefore, ia which I find agraoefnl preface, thanking Mr. 
Qoald for permission to copy bis BiriU of Enijlaiid ; and two vtry 
gummy and sbiny copies (HO-called) adorning the volume. 

Now there was boundless cl)oioe tor the pleasing of children iu 
Goald*a marvellous plates. To begia with, the common sparrow's 
D*st, in the ivy, with the heu sitting: 



My sint r Bmm. 



Bat tlie reverend naturalist will none oC this. Sparrows indeed t are 
not five sold for two farthings? Shall any note be taken of them in 
oar modern enlightened soienee ? No ; nor yet of the dainty little 
Bramble Finch, couched in her knotty hollow of birch trunk : though 
England, acd maialaad Europe, and Atia Minor, Persia. China, and 
Japan, all know the little Brambling ; — and though in the desolate re- 
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gion of lliB Dovrefeldt,* too high for the Chaffinch, sbe decorate* tit: 
oQter wallfl of her iiast with flat pieoea of lichen nncl other rant«ri»]»,— 
thoagh she ia nttrautive in her winter dress ; aud in her summer cci- 
tame, "no peuoil can do her jnetice," clerical toate and proiiriet; «iU 
coae of her ; — no, nor even of the dear little felluv who looka so mucli 
liko the properest of clergynieii himself, in tbs apmcest of white us 
— the Stooa'Chut,— preiuhing, or chatteriog-, or chatting, from tbe 
highest twij{ of his furze- buah ; — no, not of the Fire created Wi£d, 
poUed OD long apmy of laroh with purple bads ; nor even, thoogh sbe. 
at lenat might, one would hove thought, have provided some ■ fun ' for 
the eoclOHiAsticol family, the long-tailed Tit, or Bottle-tit, with her ovra 
impatient family of six Bottle-titH, every one with a black eye, as if M 
illustrate the aympalhy of their nature with bottle-tiu of the huuua 
Bpecies. and every one with ite mouth open ; and the nest, of tbeit 
mother's eiqniaite building, with the pale aides of the lioheua olwa^i 
turned to the light, and 2.000 feathers uaed in ita lining, and these, 
nothing to the amount of "invisible cobwebs'' taken to attneh tLs 
decorative pieces of lichen to the outaide. All this la contemptible to 
my religions author; bnc he hunts Mr. Gould's wholo book tlirougb, to 
End the horriblest creature in it— the Batoher-bird 1 trouBilxing mice 
on the spines of the blackthorn, and tearing their flesh from them u 
they hang, 'invariably breaking the skull,' with farther parental direv 
tiou of the youthful mind. "Do you sea that great tit on a branch of 
this poplar! He is actually at work doing a bit of butchering ou a 
amall warbler. See bow he is beating the poor little fellow nboot the 
head ; he wants to get at hia braina." Thia— foTone of his two plaua, 
besides the ftuntiaptece, of the back of bis own head and ita Imt ; with 
hia two children ' wanting to get at ' — something in his hand — and hit 
only remaiuing plate is of the heron, merely because it is big ; for bit 
miserable copyist baa token ooru to change every curve of the bird'* 
neck and body, so as to destroy every gracioua character it hns in Ht. 
Gould's plate, to on eiteut so wonderful that I mean to impale the two 
together — on the stem of a blackthorn— in my Oiford schools. 

I have much to say, eventually, about tliis extraordinary instinct for 
the horrible, developing itself at p[e.<<ent in the FInglisb miud. ThB 
deep root of it is cruelty, indulged habitually by the upper classes in 
their sports, till it hoB got into the blood of the whole natiou ; then, 
the destruction of beautiful things, taking place ever alnoe the aii- 
tecnth century, and of late ending in utter blaokneas of catastrophe, 
And ruin of all grace and glory in the laod; so that seosstioa tnuti be 
got out of death, or darkness, or frightfulnesa ; else it cannot be lud 
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at all — irhile it is dally mure bmA mora demimded by the impatient 
cretinism of national dotage. 

Aad the ouliiiinacioii of Cbe blauk baatneas is. that the vii^ible misei; 
drags and hegQilea. u> iui bL-l]). all tlie enthueiasLio aimplicitj of the 
relJi^ouB jouu);. iiud the honest strength of ihe really nable type o( 
Etigliab clergymen ; and swallowH them as Charybdis would lifeboats, 
Courngeoua and impulsive idbd, with just sense enough to make tbem 
soundly practical, and therefore complacent, tu immediate biisineES ; 
but not enough to enable them to see what the whole business comes 
to, when done, are suic to throw themselves dexperately into the dirty 
work, and die like lively motha in caudle -grease. Here is one of them 
at this inataut—" dangerously ill of scarlet fever," — alnsl bis whole 
generoua life having been but one lit of scarlet fever ; — and all aglow in 



The London eorreHpondent of the Bnghlon Daily Ncai writes ; — 
"Ou Sunday moroiiig Mc. Moncure Conway, piencbing bis usual sei^ 
mon In his chapel in I'insbucy. made a strong attack upon the ifational 
Church, but subsequently modified it bo far us to admit that it was 
poHsible for some clergymen of the Chnrch to be of use in their day and 
generation ; and he referred enpecially to the rector of a neighbouring 
parish, whom be did not name, but who was evidently Mr, Septimus 
llauaard, rector of Beth uoi -green, who is now lying dangerously ill of 
scarlet fever. Tbia is ihe third i>erilons illne^H he hue had since be has 
been in tbia pariah ; each time it was canijht while visiting the alok 
pour. On one occasion he (ell down suddenly ill in his pulpit. It was 
found that he was suffering from smnll-pox, and he at once naid that 
he would go to a hospital. A cnb was brought to take him there, but 
he refused to enter it, lest be shonld be the means of infecting other 
persons; and, a hearse happening to pass, he declared that be would 
go in that, and in it he went to the boBpital~a rare inst-anoe this of 
pluck and self-devotion. His next illness was typhus fever ; and now, 
as I have said, be Is sulTeriDg from a disease more terrible still. Five 
hundred a year land two curates to pay out of it) is scarcely exoessire 
payment for such a life oe that. " 

For such a life— perhaps not. But such a death, or even perpetual 
risk of it, it appears to me. is dear at the money, 

" But have I counted the value of the poor souls he baa saved in 
Bethnal ? " 

No— but I am very sure that while he was saving one poor *oul in 
Bethnal, he was leaving ten rich souls to be damned, at Tyburn. —each 
of which would damn a thousand or two more by their example — or 

The above paragraph was Kent me by a friend, of whose accom- 
panying letter I venture to print a part together with it. 
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too, tliat I am afnui] the 

■ ■■ wholly 



how well ho works I want to tell yon, too, 
coarsenebB and HhameleaauesH you write about, i 
cBuaed by Ilie DHighbourhood of UrgH inanufauturiD); towns, fo 
loDEly villages I useil to know long a){o, it woe exKutl]' the ume. 1 
don't meao that brutnl CTirnea, such ag yoa xpeok of, were heanl at at 
even poHsible ; but the oonversation of men and women, workiog in tbe 
fields tojfether, was tieqiiently suoh that no young- girl working witli 
tbcm could keep iDodeety. Nor if a girl had what they termed a 
' miH Fortune,' was she one bit worse o9 for it. She was ju»t u cei- 
laiu to be married as before. Reform in all these things — if.,iui 
niodeat conrersation — ought to h«gin with women. If women in cot- 
tagKH, nud indeeil elsewhere, were what they ought to be. and kept Dp 
A high toue in their houaeholds, their hodh would not dare to rpeok ia 
their presence as I know they often do. and tbeir daughters woulil feel 
they fell away from much more than tbey do now, when they g" 
wrong. Hen are, I fancy, very much what women make them, and 
Mem to like lliem to be ; and if women withdrew from those who hurt 
their aensa of what ia right, I do believe they would try to be differ- 
ent ; but it seems very ditScuIt to preaervo a high tone at moidenlj 
dignity in poor girhi, who, from youth up, hear every poeaible thing 
usually left unspoken or freely discussed by la'hers and mothers and 
brothers, and sumetimes very evil deeds treated aa jests. This is tlis 
oaxe painfully often," 

Though my notes, for this month, far exceed their usual limita, 1 
cannot close them without asking my readers to look back, for fa]De 
relief of heart, to hapi>i6r time>i. The following piece of biography, 
priuted only for private circulation, is so instructive that I trust the 
friend who aent it ms will forgive my placing it in broader view^ 
and the more becanse In the last section of tlie Qunn of the Air, my 
readers will find notice of this neglected power of the tide. I had 
imagined this an idea of my own, and did not press it, — being content 
to press what Is already known and practicnllj proved to be nsefuli 
but the follewing portion of a very interesting letter, and the piece of 
biography it iutroducea, show the tide-mill to be in this category: 

"My father, who began life humbly, dates the proHperity of his 
family Co the time when — being the tenant of a small tide-mill — he 
laboured with spade and barrow [bj consent of the Earl of Sheffield) to 
enclose an inoreiwed area— over flowed by the tide— in order to lay 
under contribution an motive power this wa>ited energy of rising and 
falling waters. He thereby nearly qoadropled the power of the mill, 
and Dually became ita poasessor. " 

" William Catt was the son of Mr. John Catt, a Sussex farmer, who 
married the daugbt>^r of a jeoman named Willett. living on a small 
estate at Buxted. He waa bom in the year 17H0, and soon after thai 
date bis parents removed to the Abbey Farm at Robertsbridge. There 
he passed hia early years, and there obtained such education as s 
dame's school oonld afford. This of course was limited to very mdi- 
mentary English. He was not a particniarly apt soholar : be hated hia 
books— but liked cricket. 
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■■ When little more than nineteen, 'he married a daughter of Mr. Dawea, 
of EnhDCxC. Furming in the Weald of Sussex wiu thi:u. as now, a 
laborious and unremuDeraCiie ocuu|>ation ; and db an inlerestiag' record 
of tbe habits of hia clsas at that period, it maj be atated, lliiU * on the 
morning ofhU wediling-day lie went into a wood leiW hUfiiUier'a ttnmfor 
a load of hop-polei, vnu afteneaiiU nutrrittt in it white ' round-froek,' 
iiiid Ttturned lo hU utuai work l/ie next morning. He commenced busi- 
ness r\ Stonehonae, in Buited, a farm of between ICH) and 300 acres. 
GaQkiug' WAR in tho«e d&yn in its infancy, and travelling Dotorioiisly 
itQ»afe ; f ao bis good and prudent mother sewed up beneath tbe lining 
of bis waistcoat the onB-ponnd note which he carried from RobartB- 
bridge to Buxted to meet the valuatioa of his farm. When settled 
in bis little homesteiid, his household arrangements were of tbe sim- 
plest kind. One bof, one girl, and one horse, formed his staff ; jet be 
throve and prospered. And no wonder: for both. hiioMlf (init his 
young wift often fine at three in ttte morning ; ht to thratli by candle- 
light in Au barn, ihe to feed or prepare her poultry for the market. His 
prinoiplo was— 'earna Khilling, and spend elevenpence;' and hence, 
no doubt, his snhseqaent succors. 

" After two years' farming be took a, small mill at Lamberhurst, 
where a jourueyman miller, Saunders Dittou, gave biin all tbe insttuo- 
tiun that he ever received in the inannfaoturo and business in wbieb be 
was afterwards so eiteniively engaged. Hard work was still a neces- 
sity ; tbe mill by night, the market and his customers by day. de- 
manded all hia time ; and on one occasion, overcome by cold and fa- 
tigne. he crept tor warmth into bis meal-bin, where be fell asleep, and 
woald certainly have been su&ocsted bnt for the timely arrival ot Dit- 
lon. This worthy man afterwards followed his master to Bisbopston, 
and earvived him — a pensioner in bis old age, 

" At this time the Bishopslon Tide-mills were in the occupation of 
Heurs. Barton and Catt. The former exchanged with Mr. Catt, of 
Lamberhurst, who went into partnership with his cousin Kdmund. 
The power of the mill wan then only five pair of stones, though be 
ultimately inoreosed it to sixteen.^ In tbie much more important 
spbere tbe same habits of industry still marked his character, amidst 
all disadvantagea It was war-titne ; ooni was of inferior qnality and 
high price ; and privateering prevented trading by water. His cousin 
and he were not suited to each other, and dissolved partnership ; bat, 
by the aid of a loan from bis worthy friends end neighbours, Mr, 
Cooper, of Norton, and Hr. Faraoombe, of Bisbopston, be was enabled 
to secure tbe whole ot the basincKS to himself. Subsequently Mr, 
Edmund Cooper, the son of his friend, became bis partner in the milln. 
and the business was for many years carried on nniler tbe title ot Catt 
and Cooper. 

" During this partnership a leoae wtia obtained, from tbe Earl of Shef- 
field, of the iciAe InniU bHieeen Ike MUU and Naehaeen harbour. This 
was embanked and reclaimed as arsbia land at flrst, and subsequently 
partly used as a reservoir of additional water power. Mr. Catt took 
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LETTER Lil. 

[ MUST steadily do u little bit more autobiography in every 
Fore, now, or I shall never bring myaelE to be of age before 
! die — or have to stop writing, — for which last turn of 
temper or fortune my friends, without exception, (:in(I I 



r two of my e 



had, as she 

J God be for 



hope — 01 
what devotii 

My niothei 
devoted me 
Hannah. 

Very good 
their children 
ing of the pio 
not, (or ut least tliey hope 
ol Christ, in His kingdom, 



nies,) are, I find, praying with 

solemnly 



afterwards told 
I was born ; in 



of 



women are remarkably apt to make away with 
prematurely, in this manner : the real mean- 
act being, thai, as the sons of Zebcdee are 
.), to sit on the right and left 
may perhaps, they 



think, in time be advanced to that respectable position i 
eternal life ; especially if they ask Christ very humbly for it 
every day ; — and they always forget in the moat naive way 
that the position is not His to give ! 

'Devoting ipe to God,' meant, as far as my mother knew 
herself what she meant, that she would try to send me to 
college, and make a clergyman of nic : and I was accord- 
ingly bred for 'the Church.' My father, wlio— rest he to 
his soul — had the exceedingly bad habit of yielding to my 
mother in large things and taking his own way in little ones, 
allowed me, without saying a word, to be thus withdrawn 
from the sherry trade as an unclean thing ; not without 
some pardonable participation in my mother's ultimate views 
for me. For, many and many a year afterwards, I remember, 
while he was speaking to one of our artist friends, who 
admired Raphael, and greatly regretted my endeavours to 
interfere with that popular taste, — while my father and he 
were condoling with each other on my having been im- 
pudent enough to think I could tell the public about Turner 
and Raphael, — instead of contenting myself, as 1 ouglit, with 
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explaining i. 


he way of their 80i 


tth&t nn ami) 


tble clergyman waa 


father, with 


leurs in his eyes— 


ever father shed,) " He would l>. 


r.uckiij- fo 


r ine, my mother, i 


uiona at her 


own duly, and wi 


future eniinc 


nee, took me very 



als' salvation to them — aud 
lost in me, — Yes, said my 
-(true and tender tears — aa 
ive been u Bishop." 
inder these distinct impres- 
th such latent hopes of mv 
early to church ; — where, in 
spite of my quiet habits, and my mother's golden vinaigrette, 
always indulged to me there, and there only, with its lid un- 
clasped that I might see the wreathed open pattern above 
the sponge, 1 found the bottom of the pew so extremely dull 
a plaue to keep quiet in, (my best story-books being also 
taken away from ine in the morning,) that — as I have some- 
where said before — the horror of Sunday used even to east 
its prescient gloom as far back in the week as Friday — and 
all the glory of Monday, with church seven days removed 
again, was no equivalent for il. 
Notwithstanding, I arrived a 
mind of the Rev. Mr. Howell's 
in imitation of him, preached a 
sofa custiions; — this performan 
my mother's dearest friends, as 
my childhood. The f 

words long : — very exemplary, it seems to me, ii 
spect — .inU I stili think must have been the pure 
for I know it began with ' People, be good.' 

We seldom had company, even on week days ; and I was 
never allowed to come down to dessert, until much later in 
life — when I was able to crack nuts nealiy. 1 was then per- 
mitted to come down to crack other people's nuts for them ; 
(I hope they liked the ministration) — -but never to have any 
myself ; nor anything else of dainty kind, either then or at 
other times. Once, at Hunter Street, I recollect my mother's 
giving me three raisins, in the forenoon — nut of the store 
cabinet ; and I remember p<>rFectly the first time I tasted 
custard, in our lodgings in Norfolk Street — where we had 
gone while the house was being painted, or cleaned, ( 
' Ing. My father was dining in the front room, and did n 
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1 abstract in my own 

ind occasionally — 

i at home over the red 

ce being always called for by 

the great accomplishment of 

I was — I bulieve — some eleven 



t gospel. 
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finish his custard ; 
it ititu tile buck re 



and my motlier broiiglil 



■ no more space fo 
.1 past bits of note ti 



bring togetbet 



Bolton Bridoe, 24tA January, 18TS. 

I have been driving by tlie old road* from Coniston here, 
through Kirby Lonsdale, and have seen more ghastly signs of 
modern temper than I yet had believed possible. 

The valley of the Lune at Kirby is one of the loveliest scenes 
in England — therefore, in the world, Whatever moorland 
hill and sweet river, and English forest foliage can be at 
their best, is gathered there ; and chiefly seen from the steep 
bank which falls to the stream side from the upper part 
of the town itself. There, a path leads from the churchyard, 
out of which Turner made his drawing of ihe valley, along 
the brow of the wooded bank, to open downs beyond ; a 
little bye footpath on the right descending steeply through 
the woods to a spring among the rocks of the shore. I do 



ice or Italy, 
i possession 



not know in all my own country, still less in Fr 
a place more naturally divine, or a more pricele 
of true " Holy Land." 

Well, the population of Kirby cannot it appears, i 
quence of their recent civilization, any more walk, in 
afternoons, along the brow of this bank, without a fence. I 
at first fancied this was because they were usually unable to 
take care of themselves at that period of the day : but saw 
presently 1 must be mistaken in that conjecture, because the 
fence they have put up requires far more sober minds for 

* Frightened, (I hear it was giiewieil m n, goHnipiiig neiFBpaper,) by 
the Shipton accident, and disguated nfterwariia by uueipccted expeoBea. 
The ingeuiouB BritiBh pubJic cnunot conceive of anybndy's eatim&tjtig 
danger before acuidenta as well as after them, or amusing' bimnelf 
b; diivijig Iratn one place to another, instead of round the Park. 
There was aome grain of truth in the important rumoni', however. I 
have poBted, in early dnyii, ap and down England (and some other 
countries) not onoe nor twice : and I grombled. in YorlLsbire, at being 
charged twenty-pence instead of eightceQ-iienQe a mile. But tlie pace 
was good, where any trace of roads lemained under casual outcasting of 
oindTs and brickbats. 
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lafe dealing with it than ever the bank did ; being of thiit, 
strong, uiid finely sharpened skewers, on which if a. drunken 
man rolled heavily, he would assuredly bf> impaled at tlie 
uiiipit. They have carriud this lovely decoration down on 
both aides of the woodpath to the spring-, with warning 
notice on ticket, — " This path leads only to the Ladies' • well 
— bU trespassers wiil be prosecuted " — and the iron rails leave 
so narrow footing that I myself scarcely ventured to go donii, 
— the morning being frosty, and the path slippery, — lesi I 
ahuuld fall on tlie spikes. The well at the bottom whs choked 
up and defaced, though ironed all round, so as to look like tlie 
'pound' of old days foraimyed caitlo : they had been felling 
the trees too ; and the old wood had protested against the feme 
in iis own way, with its last root and branch, — for the falling 
trunks had crashed throu<!;h the iron gratiug in all directions, 
RDd left it in already rusty and unseemly rags, like the last ret- 
nse of a railroad accident, beaten down among the dead leaves. 
Just at the dividing of the two paths, the improving mob^ 
of Kirby liad got two seals put for themselves — lo admire tlie 
pmspect from, forsooth. And these seats were to be artistic, 
if Minena were propitious, 
— in the style of Kensing- 
ton. So they are support- 
ed on iron legs, thus : 
representing each, as far 
as any rational conjecture 
can extend— the Devil's 
tail pulled off, with a 
goose's head stuck on the 
wrong end of it. And 
what ia more — two of the 
geese-heads are without 
eyes (l stooped down un- 
der the seat and rubbed the frost off them to make sure), 

* "Our Ladf'B." doubtlesi. onoe. 

t I iaclude in mj' general term 'mob.' lorda, sqairea, cler^, poruh 
beadlea. and all other Btat«a and oonditiona of men oonoemed ia (Iw 
procecduga described. 
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and the whole Bvmbol is perfect!, therefore, — &s typical of 
our English populuce, fashionable Hiid otlier, which seats 
itself to adtnire prospects, tii the present day. 

Now, not a hundred paces from these seats, there is a fine 
old church, with Norman dour, and lancet east windows, and 
so on ; and this, of course, has been duly patched, botched, 
plastered, and prunmed up ; and is kept as tidy as a new pin. 
For your English clergyman keeps his own stage properties, 
now-a-days, as carefully as a poor actress her silk stockings 
■\Veli, all that, of course, is very fine ; but, actually, the peo- 
ple go through the cliurchyard to the path on the hill-brow, 
making the new iron railing an excuse to pitch their dust- 
heaps, and whatever of worse they have to get rid of, crock- 
ery and the rest, — down owr tkejenre among the primroses 
and violets to the river, — and the whole blessed shore un< 
derneath, rough sandstone rock throwing the deep water olT 
into eddies among shingle, is one waste of filth, town- 
drainage, broken saucepans, tannin, and mili-refnse. 

The same morning I had to water my horses at the little 
village of Claphaui, between Kirby and Settle. There is an- 
other exquisite rocky brook there ; and an old bridge over 
it. I went down to the brook-side to see the bridge ; and 
found myself instantly, of course, stopped by a dunghill ; 
and that of the vilest human sort ; while, just on the other 
side of the road, — not twenty yards off, — were the new 
schools, with their orthodox Gothic belfry — all spick and 
span — and the children playing fasiiionably at hoop, round 
them, in a narrow paved yard — like debtor children in the 
Fleet, in Imitation of the manners and customs of the West 
End. High over all, the Squire's house, resplendent on the 
hillside, within sound alike of belfry, and brook. 

I got on here, to Bolton Bridge, the same day ; and walked 
down to the Abbey in the evening, to look again at Turn- 
er's subject of the Wharfe shore. If there is one spot in 
England, wliere human creatures pass or live, which one 
would expect to find, in gpite of their foul existence, still 
clean— it is Bolton Park. But to my final and utter amaxe- 
ment, I had not luken two steps by the waterside at the 
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loveliest bend of the river below the stepping-stones, before 
I found myself again among bruken crockery, cinden, 
cockle-shells, and tinkers' refuse ; — a large old gridirou 
forming the principal point of efTect and interest among the 
pebbles. The tilth nuist be regularly carried past the 
Abbey, and across the Park, to the place. 

But doubtless, in Bolton Priory, amiable school tencheni 
tell their little Agneses the story of the white doe ; — anii 
duly make them sing in psalm tune, " As tbe hart panteth 
after the waterbrooks." 

Very certainly, nevertheless, the young ladies of Limeside 
and Wharfedale don't pant in the least after their water- 
brooks ; and this is the saddest part of the business to me. 
Pollution of rivers ! — yes, that is to be considered also ; — but 
pollution of young ladies' minds to the point of never caring 
to scramble by a riverside, so long as they can have their 
church-curate and his altar-cloths to their fancy, — this is 
horrible thing, in my own wild way of thinking. Thii 
shingle of the Lune, under Kirby, reminded me, as if it had 
been yesterday, oE a summer evening by a sweeter sh 
Btill : the edge of the North Inch of Perth, where the Tay ia 
wide, just below Scone ; and the snowy quartz pebbles 
decline in long banks under the ripples of tbe dark-clear 
stream. 

My Scotch cousin Jessie, eight years old, and I, ten yean 
old, and my Croydon cousin, Bridget, a slim girl of fourteeo, 
were all wading together, here and there ; and of course get- 
ting into deep water as far as we could, — my father and 
mother and aunt watching us — till at lost, Bridget, having 
tbe longest legs, and, taking after lier mother, tbe shortest 
conscience, — got in so far, and with her petticoats so high, 
that the old people were obliged to call to her, though 
hardly able to call, for laughing : and I recollect staring at 
them, and wondering what they were laughing at. But 
alas, by Lune shore, now, there are no pretty girls to he 
seen holding their petticoats up. Nothing but old sauce- 
pans and tannin — or worse — as signs of modern civilization. 

' But how fine it is to have iron skewers for our fence*; 
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and no trespassing, (except by lords of the manor on poor 
men's ground), and pretty legs exhibited where they can be 
80 without impropriety, and with due advertisement to the 
public beforehand ; and iron legs to our chairs, also, in the 
style of Kensington!' Doubtless; but considering that 
Kensington is a school of natural Science as well as art, it 
seems to me that these Kirby representations of the Ophidia 
are slightly vague. Perhaps, however, in conveying that 
tenderly sagacious expression into his serpent's head, and 
burnishing so noutely the brandished sting in liis tail, the 
Kirby artist has been under the theological instructions of 
the careful Minister who has had liis church restored so 
prettily ;— only then the Minister himself must have been, 
without knowing it, under the directions of another person, 
who had an intimate interest in the matter. For there ia 
more than failure of natural history iuthis clumsy hardware. 
It is indeed a matter of course that it should be clumsy, for 
the English have always been a dull nation in decorative 
art ; and 1 find, on looking at things here afresh after long 
work in Italy, that our most elaborate English sepulchral 
work, AS the Cockayne tombs at Ashbourne and the Dudley 
tombs at Warwick, (not to speak of Queen Elizabeth's in 
Westminster !) are yet, compared to Italian sculpture of the 
same date, no less barbarous than these goose heads of Kirby 
would appear beside an asp head of Milan, But the tombs 
of Ashbourne or Warwick are honest, though blunderitig, ef- 
forts to imitate what was really felt to be beautiful ; whereas 
the serpents of Kirby are ordered and shaped by the " least 
erected spirit that fell," in the very likeness of himself ! 

For observe the method and circumstance of their manu- 
facture. Vou dig a pit for ironstone, and heap a mass of 
refuse on fruitful land ; you blacken your God-given aky, 
and consume J'our God-given fuel, to melt the iron ; you 
bind your labourer to the Egyptian toil of its castings and 
forgingg ; then, to refine his mind, you send him to study 
Raphael at Kensington ; and with all this cost, filth, time, 
and misery, you at last produce — the devil's tail for your 
sustenance, instead of an honest three-legged stool. 



J 
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You do all this that men may live — think you ? Alas — 
no ; the real iDotive of it all is that the fashionable manu- 
facturer may live in a pal&ce, getting his fifty per cent, com- 
mission on the work which he hus taken out of the hands of 
the old village carpenter, who would have cut iwo stumjia 
of oak in two minutes out of the copse, which would hare 
carried your bench and you triuraphanlly, — to the end of 
both your liuiea. 

However, I must get back to my bees' heads and tails, to- 
day ; — what a serpenl's are like in their true type of Earthly 
Injustice, it may be worth our while to see also, if we cia 
understand the " sad -eyed justice" first. 

Sad-eyed ! f^ittle did Shakespeare think, I fancy, hoo' 
many eyes the sad-eyed Justice had ! or how ill she saw wiili 
them. I continually notice the bees at Brantwood flyin;,' 
rapturously up to the flowers on my wall paper, and knock- 
ing themselves against them, again and again, unconvince- 
able of their fallacy ; and it is no compliment to the wall 
paper or its artist, neither — for the flowers are only conven- 
tional ones, copied from a radiant Bishop's cloak of the fif- 
teenth century, 

it is curious too, that although before coming to the leaf- 
outting bee, Bingley expatiates on the Poppy bees' luxurious 
tapestry, cut from the scarlet poppy, he never considers 
whether she could see it, or not, underground — (unless by 
help of the fiery glow-worms' eyes) — and still less, how long 
the cut leaves would remain scarlet. Then I am told won- 
derful things of the clasping of the curtains of her lillle 
tabernacle ; — but when the curtains dry, and shrink, what 
then? 

Let us hear what he tells us of the Rose bee, however — ia 
full. 

" These bees construct cylindrical nests of the leaves of 
the rose and other trees. These nests are sometimes of tho 
depth of six inches, and generally consist of six or seven 
cells, each shaped like a thimble.'* They are formed witb 

• Tliuy are round at the end, but du not taper. 



du not taper. ■ 
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the convex end of one fitting into the open end of another. 
The portions of the leaf of which they are made are not 
glued together, * nor are they any otherwise fastened, than 
in the nicety of their adjustment to each other ; and yet they 
do not admit the liquid honey to drain through them. The 
interior surface of each cell consists of three pieces of leaf, 
of equal size, narrow at one end, but gradually widening to 
the other, where the width equals half the length. One side 
of each of these pieces, ia the serrated margin of the leaf. 
In forming the cell, the pieces of leaf are made to lap one 
over the other, (the serrated side always outermost.) till a. 
tube is thus formed, coated with three or four, or more lay- 
ers. In coating these tubes, the provident little animal is 
careful to lay the middle of eaah piece of leaf over the mar- 
gins of others, bo as, by this means, both to cover and 
strengthen the junctions. At the closed or narrow end of 
the cell, the leaves are bent down so as to form a convex ter- 
mination. When a cell is formed, the next care of the Bee 
ia to (ill it with honey and pollen, which, being collected 
chieily from the thistles, form a rose-coloured paste. With 
these the cell is filled to within about half a line of its oriHce ; 
and the female then deposits in it an egg, and closes it with 
three perfeetly circular pieces of leaf, which coincide so ex- 
actly with the walls of the cylindrical cell, as to be retained 
in their situation without any gluten. f After this covering 
is fitted in, there still remains a hollow, which receives the 
convex end of the succeeding ceil. In this manner the 
patient and indefatigable animal proceeds, till her whole 
cylinder of six or seven cells is completed. 

" This is generally formed under the surface of the ground,! 
in a tubular passage, which it entirely fills, except at the en- 
trance. If the labour of these insects be interrupted, or the 
edifice be deranged, they exhibit astonishing perseverance in 
setting it again to rights. 

" Their mode of cutting pieces out of the leaves for their 
work, deserves particular notice. When one of these Bees 
selects a rose-bush with this view, she flies round or hovers 

* An Indian one. patiently inTentigated for me liy Mr. Biirges?, was 
fnstcDed with glue wliioh entirely deDed colli wnter, nnd yielded only 
to tbe kettle. 

f ^he bites tbem round the edge roogbly enough ; but paslieH them 
down with a tucked up rim, quite tight, like the first covering of a pot 
of preBurve. 

t Or in old wood. 

Vol, 11.-55 
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r purpose. When she has chos 
upon it, sometimes on the upper, 
surface, or not unfrequently on its edge, so that the margin 
passes between her legs. Her first attaclc, which isgeneriilly 
made the moment she alights, is usually near the footstalk, 
with her head turned towards the point. Ah soon as she be- 
gins to cut, she is wholly inteiit on her labour ; nor does she 
cease until licr work is completed. The operation is per- 
formed by means of her jaws, with as much expedition as we 
could exert with a pair of scissors. As she proceeds, she 
holds the margin of the detatched part between her legs in 
such a manner, that the section keeps giving way to her, 
and does not interrupt her progress. She makes her in claion 
in a curved line, approaching the midrib of the leaf at first ; 
but when she has reached a certain point, she recedes from 
this towards the margin, still cutting in a curve. When she 
has nearly detatched from the leaf the portion she has been 
employed upon, she balances her little wings for Hight, lest 
its weight should carry her to the ground ; and the very 
moment it parts, she flies oS in triumph, carrying it in a 
bent position between her legs, and perpendicularly to her 
body.*' 



e first thing I catch at is the clue 
to the love of bees for thistles. "Their pollen makes a rose- 
coloured paste with their honey ;" (1 think some of my 
Scottish friends might really take measures to get some pure 
thistle honey made by their bees. I once worked all the 
working hours 1 had to spare Cor a fortnight, to clear a field 
of thistles by the side of the Tummel under SohehalHeu : 
perhaps Nature meant, all the while, its master aud me to 
let it alone, and put a hive or two upon it.) 

Secondly. The description of the bee's tubular house, 
though sufficiently clear, is only intelligible to me, though 1 
know something of geometry, after some effort ; — it would 
be wholly useless to Agnes, unless she were shown how to 
be a leaf-cutting bee herself, and invited to construct, or en- 
deavour to construct, the likeuess of a bee's nest with paper 
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Yes, certainly, — iti the very best of schocil-lioura : tliis 
would be one of lier advanced Ihssums in Geometry. 

For little Agnes should assuredly learn the elements of 
Geometry, but she should at hrst call it ' Earth measuring- ' ; 
and have her early lessons in it, in laying out her own garden. 

Uer older companions, at any rate, must be far enougli 
advanced in the science to attempt this bee problem ; of 
which you will find the terms have to be carefully examined, 
and somewhat completed. So much, indeed, do they stand 
in need of farther definition that I should have supposed the 
problem inaccurately given, unless I had seen the bee cut a 
leaf myself. But 1 have seen her do it, and can answer for 
the absolute accuracy of the passage describing her in that 
operation. 

The pieces of leaf, you read, are to be narrow at one end, 
but gradually widen to the other, where the width equals 
lialf the length. 

And we have to cut these pieces with curved sides ; for 
one side of them is to be the serrated edge of a rose leaf, and 
the other side is to be cut in a curved line beginning near the 
root of the leaf. I especially noticed this curved line as the 
bee cut it ; but like an ass, as often I have been on such 
occasions, I followed the bee instead of gathering the rem- 
nant leaf, so that I can't draw the curve with certainty. 

Now each of my four volumes of Bingley has five or more 
plates in it. These plates are finished lino engravings, with, 
in most cases, elaborate landscape backgrounds ; reeds for 
the hippopotamus, trees for the monkeys, conical moutitains 
for the cliamois, and a magnificent den with plenty of straw, 
for the lioness and cubs, in frontispiece. 

Any one of these landscape backgrounds required the 
severe labour of the engraver's assistant for at least three 
days to produce it, — or say two months' hard work, for the 
whole twenty and odd plates. And all the result of two 
months* elaborate work put together, was not worth to me, 
nor would be to any man, woman, or child, worth— what an 
accurate outline of a leaf-cutting bee's segment of leaf would 
have been, druwn with truth uud precision. And ten minutes 
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But nut only I cannot find it in my old book, but I knov 
it is not in the f^ratid modern Cuvier, and I don't believe it 
is findablo anywhere. I won't go on with Agnes'a lesaona at 
guess, iiowever, till I get some help from kind Dr. Gray, at 
the British Museum. To-day, I must content myself with a 
closing word or two about zoological nioralities. 

After having, to my best ability, thus busied and in- 
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Well, before I proceed to ask her to form her very im- 
portant opinions upon the moral character of God, I shall ask 
her to observe that all insects are not equally moral, or useful 
It is possible she may have noticed— beforehand — some, of 
whose dispositions she may be doubtful; something, here- 
after, I sliuil have to tell her of locust and hornet, no less 
than of hee ; and although in general I shall especially avoid 
putting disagreeable or ugly things before her eyes, or into 
her mind, I should certainly require her positively, once for 
all, to know the sort of life led by creatures of at least 
the 'Turner 
if men, whom 
of all smaller 
' side of hill* 
in the mutl- 
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it never willingly offends ; but is tlie 

insects. It inhabits holes in the earth 

and cliffs ; and recesses that it forms fc 

walls of cottages and outhouses. The mud-wall of a cottage 

at Peterborough, in Northamptonshire, was observed to he 

fretjuented by these creatures, and on examination it wa* 

found to be wrought, by their operations, into the appear- 
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mly, alas ! for although those creatures 
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thus like to live in the neiglibourliood of a Bishop, and 
though "there are none which display more aSeotion £of 
their oSsprtog," — they by no means live by oollection o( 
treasures of sweet dew. "Tliey are excessively fierce, and, 
without hesitation, attack insects much larger tlian them- 
selves. Their strength is very great, their jaws are hard 
and sharp, and their stings are armed with poison, which 
suddenly proves fatal to most of the creatures with which 
they engage. Tlie ' Sphes ' (generic name of the family) 
seizes, with the greatest boldness, on the creature it attacks, 
giving a stroke with amazing force, then falling off, to rest 
from the fatigue of the exertion, and to enjoy the victory. 
It keeps, however, a steady eye on the object it has struck, 
until it dies, and then drags it to its neat for the use of its 
young. The number of insects which this creature destroys, is 
almost beyond conception, fifty scarcely serving it for a meal. 
The mangled remains of its prey, scattered round the mouth 
of its retreat, sufficiently betray the sanguinary inhabitant. 
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ind then observe, (carefully first distinguishing 
between play with letters and real derivation,) that if you put 
R for Right, before ex, you have ' Rc\ ' ; if you put L, for 
I*ove, before ex, you have ' lex' ; if you put G, for George, 
and R, for Rural, before ex, you have ' grex ' ; and then if 
you put S, for Speculation, P, for Peculation, and II, iho 
immortal possessor of Pie, before ex, you have ' Sphex ' ; 
pleasing and accurate type of the modern carnivorous Econ- 
omist, who especially discerns of his British public, ' the eyes 
and small filament that serves as a brain.' 
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NOTES AND (CORRESPONDENCE. 



" Mr Dear Sm,— I hnre no donbt you know better thoD I Jo whU 
Qoipel » tbc more widely preached, for vLile you bave been wauderiog, 
freer tbaii a bee, fcum plaua tu place, aud trom cburci W uhnrch. I lia?B 
been ' euCnnilled ' from day to day in atuffy ronma umong ignorant nod 
immoral people, in crowit^ pnrisheH m Lunduu aud eleewhere ; and oa 
Snnda}'!! bave liBtened obielty to the gathered voices of the aiune ignor- 
ant people, led by my own. 

" But. not to move from the ground of a>aertained [oot. I have a 
right to Bay Chat I kiu/iB that the morality of the paTielies beat known 
to me has been made better, and oot worse, by the Hhef>herding of the 

Po8tl)r8. 

" t have heard und read a good deal, in clerical oircles. and clerictl 
bookn. of diiclriueH of ' nubtititution ' and ' vicarious rjght«ouBii«sB, such 
as you rightly ooDdemn an Immoral ; but if all the aermoiia preached in 
the English Uhurch on any given Sandny were tnlly and (airty reported, 
1 qaestiun if a dozen would contain the leaat trace of thene doctrine* 

" Amidst all the iHnin and dog^naa by which Clerics are entanglvd. I 
find the deep and general conviction getting olearer and clenier atter- 
anoe, that the one Rupremely lovely, admirable and adorable thing. — 
the one tbing to redeem and regenerate bnuian life, the one trne Gua- 
pel for mankind, — is the Spirit and Life of Jesus Christ. 

" Ab to your terrible charge against the PastorB, that they preach for 
hire, I need only quote your own opinion !□ this month's Fort, that oU 
honest miuAtrela and authors, manifcatly posaeaalng talent for their 
buainess. aboutd be allowed to oloim ' for tlieir nctnol loil, in perfatm- 
ADce of their arts, modest reward, and daily bread.' 

" Surely the labourer who spends his life in njwnhing faXo.tat3 ttatiii» 
not leas worthy of his hire than he who sings or writes it ? 

" The niward offered to mont Paatora is ' modest' enough. 
" I am very faithfully yours. 

" Edwakd Z. Ltttbi, 

" JOHM BOBKIB, Esq." 

1 willingly insprt my coi respondent's second letter, but will not at 
present answer it, except privately. I wonder, in the meantime, whetbei 
be will think the effect of the ministry of Felix Neff on the minJ et 
the Bweet English Indy whose letter next follows, moral, or immoml 1 
A riortion of whose letter, I should have said ; its opening touches on 
household mattera little to her mind, to whlah ber first exclamatioi 
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■• How Borto»-fnl it »H in ! Yet, I don't feci ao nnughty about it as I 
did (in Satuid&y. becaune jeHteiday 1 read the lile o( Vetix Neff, wbo 
went to live bj bis own wub at tbut dismul DormilleLuie iu tbe liigh 
Alpa, amonKst tbe wretched people who were like very unclean animals, 
nnd tor wliein he Celt sueh aubliuie pit; that be sacrificed himself to im- 
prove them : and as I read of that terrible Alpine desert, with eight 
months' hopeless dreariDi.-BB, and of the wretched food, and Slihy hovels 
in whiah tbe tniserahle people lived, I looked Qp at my good fire and 
clean room, with dear white Lily lying sn soft on ray lap. and the snow- 
drops outside the window, and I really did feel ashamed Df having felt 
so grumbly and discontented as I did on Satunlny. So good Felix 
Meff's good work ia not done yet, and tie will doabtleaa help othem as 
long as the world lasts." 

Tbe following letter is an interesUng and somewhat pathetic example 
of religious madness ; not a little, however, conntcted with misraanage- 
ment of money. The writer has passed great part of bis life in a con- 
■oientions endeawour to teach what my oorcespoudent Mr. Lyttel would 
I think cimsider " ualutary truth "* but bis intense ef^tism and absence 
of imnginative power hindered him from perceiving that many other 
people were doing the same, and meeting with tbe same disappointmenta. 
Gradnally be himself occupied the entire centre of his horizon ; and he 
appoints himself to " judge thb United States in pnrtioular, and the 
world in general.'' 

The introductory clause of the letter refers somewhat indignantly to 
a representation I bad irreverently mode to him that a prophet abonld 
rather mauitBst hia divine mission by providing himself miroculoualy 
with meat and dnnk, than by lodging in widows' houses without in any- 
wise multiplying their meal for them ; and then leaving other people to 
pkj his blU. 

" 80 long OS yon deliberately refnse to help in any way a man who 
(you have every reooon to know) poBsetaes more of the righteoasness of 
God than youmelf, (when you have ample means to do so, ) how can you 
be said Ui ' dv tbe will of your Father which is in Heaven ' f or how can 
you expect to receive understending to ' know of the doctrine ' of the 
Saviour, (or of my doctrine,) > whether it be of God, or whether 1 speak 
of myself? If you possessed a genuine 'faith.' you would exerdse 
hnmonity towards snch a man aa myself, and leave the result with Qod i 
and not jiresumptuonsly decide that it was 'wrong' to relieve 'a right- 
eous man ' in distresn. lest you should enoournge bim in delusions which 
you choose to suppose him to he labouring under, 

'' People seem bi suppose that it ia the Saviour who will judge the 
world, if any one does. He distinctly declares that He will not. ' It 
any one hear ray wordfl. and believe not. I juilnc Mm not ; for 1 cnm« 
luit to pidgt ihe world, but to micfl tlin amrUi. He that rejecWith me, and 
Teceiveth not my words, hath one tliat judgetJi him : Iht word that J 
hiiBi lipoken. the mme 11J111H judge Mm in the Uitt day.' John lii. 47, 48. 
I represent that ' WORD ' which the Saviour spoke, and I have already 
judged, and condemned, thin country, and the United States, in par- 
ticular ; and Christendom, and thn World in general. I have for twenty 
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yeftrn beou a. preacher of ' the Rightaouanesn of God ' to tliii genention 
Ifit Noab was for a bandred ye&ra to bis generatioDJ, and / have proud 
by uctuol txpeiiment tbat nooe nmnng the men ot this generation cm 
be induoed to ' enter the kingdom of heaven ' until the predicted • tdras 
ot trouble, sucb as waa not since there was a nation,' nmies suddenlr, 
and rom])el8 thoee who are ready to enter the kiogdoin of God. to do mi 
at onoe ; and I know not how Koon after I leave this oomitr; ths 
' trouble ' will come ; perbspa immediately, perhaps in about a year > 
time J but come it must ; and the sooner it comes, the sooner it will tie 
over, I Huppoae. 

" Youth faithfully." 

The following Bpeciraen of the kind of letters which the " jadiie of 
the United States in psrtioular, and the World in general." leaves lbs 
people tavonred by bis judgment to send to his friendB, may as well 
snpplemi;ut his own luttor : — 

" Mr. (J. of U.S. in p. and the W. in g.)'e name will, I trust. eieuM 
me to you for writing; but my buuae entirely failed me, and 1, with my 
child, ore now really in great want, I write trusting that, after yoac 
former kindness to me, you will feel dis]K)sed to eend me a little assisi- 



Whether, however, the judge of the world in general em most in 
eipeoting me to pay the necassBry twopencea to his hosts, or the world 
in general itself, in expeotiug me to pay necessary twopencea to its old 
servants when it bus no more need of them, nay be perhaps questiona- 
ble. Here is a paragraph cot out of an application for an bospitAl rote, 
wbiob I received the other day. 

Mr. A. . aged seventy-one, has been a aahBcriber to the Pension Fund 
focty-Bve years, the Almshouse Fond eighteeTi years, and the Orphan 
Fund four yeais. lie is now. in consequence of his advanced age, and 
the intirmities attendant on a dislocated ehonlder. ostbma, and failint; 
sight, incapable of cncning suiHcient for a subsistence for himself aud 
wife, who is alHicteii with chraniu rbeiimatic gout. Be waa appren- 
ticed to Mr, B., and hiis worked for Mr. C. D. forty years, giod bit 
earnings at present arc very small. 

Next, here is a piece of a letter disclosing another curious form of 
modem distress, in which the masters and mistresses become depend- 
ent for timely aid on their servants. This is at least as old, however, 
as Miss Edgewnrtb'R time ; I tbink the custom is referred to at the 
toilette of Miss Oeorgiaua Falconer in Patronage. 
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Insidious snppiiiB' eA true liFe thnC Rr>incH from Inr^ milts and all tbat 
ia cooneeted with tliem. Oue of my itecvants lold my siater to-day 
(with aa apology) tbat her mothc^r bail luld ber in her letter to aek me 
if I would hII ber my ohlldren's old clothee. eto. — that iDdesd mauy 
Indies did— bee mother had oftea bought tbingx. Ob I it made me 
feel horribla. We try to buy stton); clothes, aod mend them to the 
lost, and then sometimvB yive them uwny ; but »dJmg olothes to poor 
people seeraa to me dreoiital. I never thotight ladles and gentlemen 
would sell their clotbB.i even to Bhops— till we came to live here, and 
happened to know of its being done. It enrely must ba wrong nud 
biul. or I should not feel sometbing in me tpeaking so strongly against 
il. aa mean and unholy ' 

A piece uf country gossip 01 



dwelling on these hi 






" A bumble cow is I fancy more properly a humbled cow — it is so 
called in Durham — a cow whose bom is no longer set up on high. A 
humble or bumble bea is there culled a ' humbler.' To bumble in Dui- 
bam means to go boziing nbout ; a fu»By mati would be called a great 
bumbler. But don t believe it bos no sting : it con sting worKo than u 
hiiney bee, and all bnt as biidly as a waH|i- They uied to tell us as 
children that 'bnmblers' did not sting, bat I know from experience 
that they do. We uned as cbildren to feel that we knew that the little 
jsllow moBOn bee (?) did not sting, but I have no true kuowleilge on 
tbat plinth Do you oare to have the ooinmon villas mimes of birds * 
I am afraid I can only remember one or (wo. but they itre uQivcrsally 
nsed in the north. 

''The wren which makes the hanging nest lined with feathern is 
called the feather poke: yellow ■haramer, yellow-yowley ; golden- 
crested wren, Christian wren ; white-lbroat. Sunny white-throat ; 
hedge-s|rarrow. Dicky Diky, I could End more it you cared for them. 
To wind up. I will send you an anecdote I &nd among father's writ- 
ings, and which refers to t/oiir coQutry. Be la speaking; of some time 
early in 18110. ' Cook-fighCing was then in all its glory. When I was 
in the neighbourhood of Ulveraton, in 1^*—,* I was told that about the 
time of which I am writing, a grave ecclesiastical question liad been 
i^ttlcd by an appeal to a battle with cocks. The chapelrj of Penning- 
ton was vacant, hut there was a dispute who shonld present a clerk to 
the vacant benefioe.^the Ticat of Ulverston, the mother-obnrob, the 
churchwardens, the four. and- twenty, or the parlshtonera at large,^ — 
had to a Welch Main.' " 



Finally, the following letter is worth preserving. It succinctly 
states the impression on the minds of the majority of booksellers that 
they ought to be able to oblige their customers at my cjcpense. Per 
haiis in time, the customers may oblige the booksellers by paying them 
something for their trouble, openly, instead of insisting on not paying 
theai anything unless they don't know how muuh it is. 



i 
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"Hn. OEOBOfE Allen. 

Sir,— W« will tbiuik yoa to send ua Raskin's 

Aratra FeiiUUei £0 19 

TIte E'tglea IfM OS 

Btlatioiu bttieten Angela and Ttntortt 10 



"It oanaot be too [recgueatlr referred to by the trade.— the tuijorti- 
tuM* mode BiulciD has sdoptei id the sale ot faia books. It may be 
proflbible to you (m ne bope it is), hat to tbe ireneral trade it is noih* 
illg bat a flnmdlo. Oar oaBtomer, for instanoe (whom wecatuiot aCCoid 
to disoblige ), pnye ub for thia order jnst £1 104. M, ; and we musc 
oome bock on him for expeoae of remitting, else we shall lose by the 
tniuaobon. 

'■ Youi obedient Strranl,." 
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LETTER LIII. 



Brantwood, Qnod Fridit}/, 1875. 

I AM ashamed to go on with my own liistory to-day ; for 
though, as already seen, 1 was not wholly unacquainted with 
the practice of fasting, at times of the year when it was not 
custoniary with Papists, our Lent became to us a kind of 
moonlight Chriatmas, and season of reflected and soft fes- 
tivity. For our strictly Protestant habits of mind rendering 
us independent of absolution, on Shrove Tuesday we were 
chiefly occupied in the preparation of pancakes, — my nurse 
being dominant on that day over the cook in all things, her 
especially nutritive art of browning, and fine legerdemain in 
turning, pancakes, being recogni^ted as inimitable. The 
interest of Ash -Wednesday was mainly — whether the bits of 
egg should be large or small in the egg-sauce ; — nor do I 
recollect having any ideas connected with the day's name, 
until I was puzzled by the French of it when I fell in love 
with a Roman Catholic French girl, as hereafter to be re- 
lated : — only, by the way, let mc note, as I chance now to 
remember, two others of my main occupations of an exciting 
character in Hunter Street : watching, namely, the dustmen 
clear out the ash-hole, and the coalmen fill the coal-ceilar 
through the hole in the pavement, which soon became tome, 
when surrounded by its cone of debris, a sublime representa- 
lioti of the crater of a volcanic mountain, Of these imagi- 
native delights I have no room to speak in this F\>rs ; nor of 
the debates which used to be held for the two or three daya 
preceding Good Friday, whether the hol-cross-buns should 
be plain, or have carraway seeds in them. For, my nurse 
not being here to provide any such dainties for me, and the 
black-plague wind which has now darkened the spring for 
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five years,* veiling all the liilU with sullen cloud, I am 
neither in a cheerful nor a religious slate of mind ; and am 
too much in the tuinper of the disciples who forsook Hin 
and fled, to bo able to do justice to the childish innocence c 
belief, which, in my mother, was too constant to need reaus- 
citiition, or take new colour, from fast or festival. 

Yet it is only by her help, to-day, that I am able to d 
piece of work required of me by the letter printed iu 
second article of this month's correspondence. It is from » 
man of great worth, conscientiousness, and kindliness; 
is yet so perfectly expressive of the irreverence, and inca- 
pacity of admiration, which maintain and, in great part, 
constitute, the modern liberal temper, that it makes me feel, 
more than anything I ever yet met with in human words, how 
much I owe to my mother for having so exercised me in t 
Scriptures as to make me grasp them in what my correspoi 
ent would call their 'concrete whole' ; and above all, 
taught roe to reverence them, as transcending all thought, 
and ordaining all conduct. 

This sha effected, not by her own sayings or personal 
authority; but simply by compelling me to read the book 
thoroughly, for myself. As soon as I was able to read with 
fluency, she began a course of Bible work with me, which 
never ceased till I went to Oxford. She read alternate verses 
with me, watching, at first, every intonation of my vo 
and correcting the false ones, till she made me understand 
the verse, if within my reach, rightly, and energetically. 
might be beyond me altogether ; thrtt she did not care about; 
but she made sure that as soon as I got hold of it at all, I 
should get hold of it by the right end. 

In this way she began with the first verse of Crenesis, and 
.went straight through to the last verse of the Apocalypse) 
hard names, numbers, Levitical law, and all ; and began again 
at Genesis the next day ; if a name was hard, the better tha 

* See my flnt nntioe at it In the beginning oF the Fon at A\tga 
1871 ; nnd further nooount ot it tn appendix to my Lecture on Oladen, 
given at the Loadon Inatitutiua this year. 
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exercise in prorunciation, — if a chapter was tiresome, the 
better lessoii in patience, — if loatlisome, the better lesson in 
faith that thore was some use in its being so outspokeiK 
After our chapters, (from two to three a day, according to 
their length, the first thing after breakfast, and no Interrup- 
tion from servants allowed, — none from visitors, wlio either 
joined in the reading or had to stay upstairs, — and none 
from any visitings or excursions, except real travelling), 1 
had to learn a few verses by heart, or repeat, to make sure I 
had not lost, something of what was already known ; and, 
with the chapters above enumerated, {Letter XLII.*), I had 
to team the whole body of the fine old Scottish paraphrases, 
which are good, melodious, and forceful verse ; and to which, 
together with the Bible itself, I owe the first cultivation of 
my ear in sound. 

It is strange that of all the pieces of the Bible which my 
mother thus taught me, that which cost me moat to learn, 
and which was, to my child's mind, chiefly repulsive — the 
119th Psalni — has now become of all the moat precious to 
me, in its overiluwlng and glorious passion of love for the 
Law of God ; " Oh, how love I Thy law ! il 
all the day ; I have refrained my feet fro' 
that I might keep Thy word"; — as <jpp( 
echoing words of the modern money-lovinj 
hate I Thy law ! it is my abomination 
feet are swift in running to mischief, i 
ail the things I ought not to have du 
done all I ought to have done ; have mercy upon me, 
miserable sinner, — and grant that I, worthily lamenting ray 
sins and acknowledging my wretchedness, may obtain of 
Thee, the God of all mercy, perfect remission and forgive- 
ness, — and give me my long purse here and my eternal 
Paradise there, all together, for Christ's sake, to whom, with 

■ Will the reader be kind enough, Id the aixteenth and Beventeenth 
lines of page 312, to pot, with his peo, a Hemicoloii after 'age,' a com- 
ma after 'UDClean', and a semioolon after 'use'? He will God the 
Mntence thus take a diSereat mcaaing'. 
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Thea and the Holy Glioat, bo all honour and glorj," eta 
Aud the lettur of my lihGml correspondent, puiotiiig out, in 
:ha dof«noe of uniiry (of wliioli he imagines himself acquainted 
with the history I) how ibo Son of David hit his father in the 
exactly weak plnt-n, puts it in my mind at once to state aome 
principles ruspuctinj; the use uf the Bible as a. c^ode of law, 
which are vital to the action of llio St, George's Company 
in obedience to it. 

All thu teaching of Gad, and of the nature He formed 
round Man, is not only mysti^rioii , but, it received with any 
warp of mind, deceptive, and i mtionally deceptive. The 
dintinct and repeated assertion!, of this in the conduct 
and words of Christ are the most wonderful things, it seems 
to mc, and the most terrible, in kll the recorded action of 
the wisdom of Heaven. "To you," (His disciples) "it is 
given to know the mysteries o i kingdom,~but to others, 
in parables, that, hearing, they i ;ht not understand." Now 
this is written not for the * ' "ily, but for all disciples of 

Christ in all ages,— of whi ign is one and unniistakc- 

ablo : "They have foraaknr- ""IK t they have"; while those 
who " say they are Jews ot, but do lie," or wlio aay 

they are Christians and iiii, ... ., ._t do lie, try to compromise 
with Christ, — to give Him a part, and keep back a part ; — 
this being the Lie of lies, the Ananias lie, visited always 
with spiritual deatli.* 

There is a curious chapter on almsgiving, by Miss Yonge, 
in one of tho lule numbers of the Monthly Packet, (a good 
magazine, though, on the whole, and full of nice writing), 
which announces to her disciples, that "at least the tenth of 
their income is God's part." Now, in the name of the Devil, 
and of Baal to back him, — are nine parts, then, of all we 
liave— our own ? or theirs? The tithe may, indeed, be set 
aside for some special purpose — for the maintenance of a 
priesthood — or as by the St. George's Company, for distant 
labour, or any other purpose out of their own immediate 
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ran^e of action. But to tlie Charity or Alms of men — to 
l^ve, and to tbe God of Love, aU their substance is due — 
and ail their strength— and all their time, That is the first 
commandment : Thou shall love the Lord with all thy 
strength and soul. Vea, says the false disciple — but not 
with all my money. And of these it is written, after that 
lljirty-third verse of Luke xiv. : "Salt is good ; but if the 
salt have lost his savour, it is neither fit for the land nor the 
dunghill, lie that hath ears to hear, let him hear." 

Now, in Holbein's great sermon against wealth, the en- 
irraviug, in (he Dance of Death, of tiie miser and beggar, 
lie chose for his text the verse : " He that stoppeth his ears 
at ihe cry of the poor, he also shall cry himself, and shall not 
be hc.ird." And ho shows that the ear is thus deafened by 
being filled with a murmuring of its own : and how the ear 
thus becomes only as a twisted shell, with the sound of the 
far-away ocean of Hel! in it for ever, lie teaches us, in the 
figure of the fiend which I engraved for you in the seventh 
of these letters,* abortive, (ingerless, contemptible, mechani- 
cal, incapable ; — blowing tbe winds of death onl of its small 
machine ; Behold, thU is your God, you modern Israel, 
which has brought you up out of the land of Egypt in which 
your fathers toiled for bread with their not abortive hands ; 
and set your feet in the large room, of Usury, and in the 
broad road to Death ! 

Now the moment that the Mammon devil gets his bellows 
put in men's ears— however innocent they may be, however 
free from actual stain of avarice, they become literally deaf 
to the teaching of true and noble men. My correspondent 
imagines himself to have read Shakespeare and Goethe ; — 
he cannot understand a sentence of them, or he would have 
known the meaning of the Merchant nf T'«i(ce,f and of the 
vision of Plutus. and speech of Mephistopheles on the Empe- 

* The whole woodi^ut is given in facsimile in the fifth part of Ariadne 
Floreniina. 
i See Muiiera Pulcetit, pp. UU to 103 ; and Ai'iadne Plerentina, Lect- 
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ror's paper-money • in the second part of J-hftat, and of the 
snlinual under-current of similar teaching in it, from its 
-pening in the mountain sunrise, presently commented on 
3y the Astrologer, uudor the prompting of Mephistopheles, 
—"the Sun itself is pure Gold," — -to the ditch-and-grave- 
digging scene of its close. He cannot read Xenophon, nor 
I.iician,— nor Plato, nor Horace, nor Pope,— nor Homer, nor 
C'iiBucer— nor Moses, nor David. All these are mere voices 
of the Night to him ; the bought bellows-blower of the 
Timcn is the onlv piper who is in tune to his ear. 

And the woe of it is that all the curse comes on him 
merely as one of the unhappy modern mob, infected by the 
;st ; for he is himself thoroughly honest, simple-hearted, 
»nd upright : only mischance made him take up literature as 
a means of life ; and so brought him necessarily into all the 
ilements of modern insolent thougiit : and now, though 

PUnCtiiii&eiid Erouen waren niir lu Hiauten. 

MEi-n. 
ZiBtil'fiiiiger Schtaiich, bist wieder uuteratiuideD? 

Ba Bebt Dill her, iat ilan wuhl Gelilca wertb? 

Meph. 
Du bast, darUr waa Schlund nud Banch begehrt. 

Uud kaufen kamt icb Acker, Hans, and Tieh t 

Tertteht sich ! biete Dur, das lehlt dir nie t 

Und Schlora mit Wald nad Ji«d, und Fisobbach t 
MErn. 

Tranu! 
Icb int>chte dioh gestreng^n Herm wohl scbaon. 

Ha BR. 
Eeut« Abend wieg' icb mich im Grondbesitz. (od.) 

Mam. {tolui.) 
Wer tweifdt Tuxlt an unfret Narrtn Witt ! " 
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David and Solomon, Noali, Daniel, and Job, altogether say 
one thing, and the correspondent of the Times another, it is 
David, Solomon, and Daniel wlio are Narrs to him. 

Now the Parables of the New Testament aie so constructed 
that to men in this insolent temper, tbey are necusaarily in\s- 
leading. It is very awful that it should be so ; but that is 
the fact. Why prayer should be taught by the story of the 
unjust judge ; uao of present opportunity by that of the 
unjust steward \ and use of the gifts of God by that of the 
hard man who reaped where he had not sown, — there is no 
human creature wise enough to know ; — but there are the 
traps set ; and every slack judge, cheating servant, and 
gnawing usurer may, if he will, approve himself in these. 

"Thou knewest that I was a liard man." Yes — and if 
God were also a hard God, and reaped where lie had not 
sown — the conclusion would be true that earthly usury 
was right. But which of God's gifts to us are not Hia own ? 

The meaning of the parable, heard with ears unbesotted, 
is this ;— " Yoii, among hard and unjust men, yet suffer 
their claim to the return of what they never gave ; you suffer 
thern to reap where ihey have not strewed. — But to me, 
the Just Lord of your hfe — wliose is tiie breath in your nos- 
trils, whose the fire in your blood, who gave you light 
and thought, and the fruit of earth and the dew of 
heaven, — to me, of all this gift, will you return no fruit 
but only the dust of your bodies, and the wreck of your 

Nevertheless, the Parables have still their living use, as 
well as their danger ; but the Psalter has become practically 
dead ; and the form of repeating it in the daily service only 
deadens the phrases of it by familiarity. I have occasion to- 
day, before going on with any work for Agnes, to dwell on 
another piece of this writing of the father of Christ, — which, 
read in its full meaning, will be as new to us as the first- 
heard song of a foreign land. 

I will print it first in the Latin, and tn the letters and form 
in which it was read by our Chri 
Vol. IL-26 
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The EiiiiiTii Psalm. THiRTEENxri Centi ry Text.* 

Somiut Ibominni nostfi 4tR 
BlnnirBlili irf nonuit famm 
in Kaiistw itm. ^ujniam t\t 
bats nt ntBgnifirrntin tun Kuptr 
fclos, 6s DK infantiiTin t tartni 
rium pftcisti Imilrtin ppttr ini 
m 1(011 (utra ut brstnia.i iaivamt 
i ultortm. Oiioninm bibibo alat 
Itiai cpira bigiljir. tuor. luiram ,f 
sttllnE qiit tu funbasli <i7uib tsl ^ 
qnittr mentor is c\a%, nu tilius trois 
^uii Iiiiifas turn, ^inuisti tarn 
jnmlominic nb niiijdii, gloria 1 \a 
itori roroitnnli rum i JstihiiKl! ciim 
suyn ojicm mnuiium fiiar, ^mii 
Hubiffisti Bill) jirbibs rjiis, ob(« i bo 
fits iniibsKS, insirpcr t ftton ntm 
)|i. IDoIiirrra cili i put% maris 4 
pnnliiilnnt simitns maris. Doini 
nc botninns iiostir quatu alrnii 
rabilc rst iiouiiit tuiim in iiiiiijss 
lena. 

* I bare written it ont from n perFect English psslti^r of earlj bhir- 
teeiitb'centai7 work, with St. Edward, St. Edmund, and St. Calhb«it 
in its calendar ; it probably having bt^longed to the cathedral of York. 
The writing ia very full, but quick; meant (or nervioo more than 
beauty ; lUumiDated Rparingly, bnt with extreme caxa. Its coDtiaetiuna 
axe ourioualf varied and capricious : thoB, here iu the Bflh verse, c in 
conBtitninti etanda for ' cou ' merely by being turned the wrong way. I 
prefer its teit, neverlhelesB, to that of more elaborate M3S., for when 
ye.ry great attention is paid to the writing, there are apt to be '"'t*"*"* 
words In the bent thirteenth -century aervice-boolt 1 have. 
the third vurBe ia written ' meoB.' 
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I translate literally ; the Septuagint coniirming the Vul- 
gate in the differences frutii our common rendering, several 
of which are important. 

" 1. Oh Lord, our own Lord, how admirable is thy Name 
in ail the earth! 



s set above the heaven! 



2. Because thy magnifict 

3. Out of tlie mouth of children and sucklini 

perfected praise, because of thine euemU 
niightest scatter tlie enemy and avenger. 

1. Since 1 see th 
moon and the 

5. What is man t 



6. Thou hast lessened him a little from the angels ; thou 

hast crowned him with glory and honour, and hast set 
him over all the works of thy hands. 

7. Thou hast put all things under his feet ; sheep, and all 

oxen— and the flocks of the plain. 

8. The birds of the heaven and ihe fish of the sea, and all 

that walk in the paths of the sea. 



9. Oh I^rd, our ow 
all the earth ! " 



admirable is thy Nar 
10, Dominu! 



Note in Verses 1 and 9. — Do 
Otfln Lord ; Kvptt, u Kvpioi ij/iS 
hood. The ' Lord our Governo 
tirely loses the meaning. Hoi 
Savfuurrav, 'wonderful,' as in I 
called Wonderful, the Counsell 
'excellent' loses the meaning. 

Verse 3. — Thy magnificence. Literally, ' thy grealness i 
norking ' (Gk. ntyakinrpcirtia — splendour in aspect), distil 
guished from mere 'glory ' or greatness in fame. 



nostor ; our 

i the Falher- 
' ' of the Prayer Book en- 
adniirable is Thy Name ! 
,iah, "His name shall be 
." Again our translation 
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Verse 3. — Sidney has it : 

" From suckling hath thy hooonr Bprung. 
Tby Come bath flawed from bubiea' t^ingue." 

le meaning of this dilBouit verso is given by implication in 
latt. xxi. 16. And again, that verse, like all tiie other great 
iachingB of Christ, is open to a terrific misinterpretation ; — 
imely, the popular evangelical one, that children should be 
achers and preachers, — (" cheering motiier, cheering father, 
im the Bible true "). The lovely meaning of the words of 
irist, vfhich this vile error hides, is that children, rfntainiii0 
tnildren, And uttering, out of their own hearts, such things 
4 their Maker puts there, are pure in sight, and perfect in 

Verse 4. — The moon and the stars which thou hast founded 
-'fundasti ' — Wt/ttXuufTM, It is much more than 'ordained'; 
e idea of stable placing in space being the main one ia 
avid's mind. And it remains to this day the wonder of 
ondera in all wise men's minds. The earth swings round 
le sun, — yes, but what holds the sun? The sun swings 
ind something else. Be it so, — then, what else ? 
Sidney : — 

"WhoQ I npon the heaveun do look, 
Which all from thee their eBseace took, 
When moon and atart m; thought beholdeth, 
WhoBO life no life but of thee holdeth." 

Verse 5. — That thou lookest on him ; ftrwitonTj avrof, ' art 
a bishop to him.' The Greek word is the same in the verse 
"I was sick and ye visited me. ^^ 

Verse 6. — Thou hast lessened him ; — perhaps better, thou 
hast made him but by a little, less, than the angels ; iJAqt- 
TUKXai airrov /ipaxu Tt, The inferiority is not of present posi- 
tion merely, but of scale in being. 

Verse 7. — Sheep, and all oxen, and thejhc&s o/ the plain: 
KTqvt] Toii w<8iou. Beasts for service in the plain, traversing 

• Compare the Croien of f^ld OUe», p. 57; and pnt In the fifth lioa 
of that page, a comma after ' heaveu,' and in the eighth line a aemico- 

lon after ' blessing.' 
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great spaces, — c&mel and horse. ' Peoora,' in Vii]gute, in- 
cludes all 'pecuiiia,' or property in animals. 

Verse 8.— In the Greek, " that walk the paths of the seas " 
is only an added description of fish, but the meaning of it is 
without doubt to give an expanded sense— a generalization 
of flsti, so as to include the wlmle, neal, tortoise, and their 
like. Neither whales nor seals, however, from what I hoar of 
modern fishing, are likely to walk the paths of the sea much 
longer ; and Sidney's verse becomes more satire : — 

" The bird, tree burgease at the aire, 
The fisli, of sea the native heire, 
And what things eU of wsters traceth 
The unworn pathea, bis rule cinbraceth. 
Ob Lord, that rul'st our mortal lyne. 
How through the world thy name doth ihine ! " 

These being, as far as I can trace tbeni, the literal meanings 
of each verse, the entire purport of the psalm is that the 
Name, or ktiowkdye of God was admirable to David, and the 
power and kingship of God recognizable to him, through 
the power and kingship of man, His vicegerent on the earth, 
as the angels are in heavenly places. And that final purport 
of the psalm is evermore infallibly true,— namely, that when 
men rule the earth rightly, and fee! the power of their own 
souls over it, and its creatures, as a beneficent and authorita- 
tive one, they recognize the power of higher spirits also ; 
and the Name of God becomes ' hallowed ' to them, admi- 
rable and wonderful ; but if they abuse the earth and its 
creatures, and become mere contentious brutes upon it, in- 
stead of order-commanding kings, the Name of God ceases 
to be admirable to them, and His power to be felt ; and 
gradually, license and ignorance prevailing together, even 
what memories of law or Deity remain to them become in- 
tolerable ; and in the exact contrary to David's— " My soul 
thirsteth for God, for the r.ivinj^' God ; when shall I come 
and appear before God ? " — you have the consummated desire 
and conclusive utterance of the modern republican : 

" S'il y avait un Dieu, il faudniit le fuailler." 
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Now, whatever chemical or an&tomioal facts may appear to 
our present scientiBo intelligences, inconsistent with the Life 
oC God, the historical fact is that no happiness nor power has 
ever been altaineil by human creatures unless in that thirst 
for the presence of a Divine King-; and that nothing but 
weakness, misery, and death have ever resulted from the do- 
sire to destroy their King, and lo have thieves and murderers 
released to them instead. Also this fact is historically cer- 
tain, — tiiat the Life of God is not to be discovered by reason- 
ing, but by obeying; that on doing what is plainly ordered, 
the wisdom and presence of the Orderer become manifest ; 
that only so His way can be known un earth, and His saving 
health among uU nations ; and that on disobedience always 
follows darkness, the forerunner of death. 

And now for corollary on the eighth Psalm, read the first 
and second of Hebrews, and to the twelfth verse of the third, 
slowly; fitting the verse of the psalm — "lunam et Stellas 
<jui¥ tu fundasti," with "Thou, Lord, in the beginning haAt 
laid the foundations of tlie eartii " ; and then noting how the 
subjection which is merely of the lower creatures, in the 
psalm, becomes the subjection of all things, and at last of 
death itself, in the victory foretold to those who are faithful 
to their Captain, made perfect through sufferings ; their Faith, 
observe, consisting primarily in closer and more constant obe- 
dience than the Mosaic law required, — " For if the word 
spoken by angels was stedfast, and every transgress 
disobedience received its just recompence of reward, how shall 
loe escape, if we neglect so great salvation 1 " The full argu- 
ment is : " Moses, with but a little salvation, saved you from 
earthly bondage, and brought you to an earthly land of life ; 
Christ, with a groat salvation, saves you from soul bondage, 
and brings you to an eternal land of life ; but, if he who de- 
spised the little salvation, and its lax law, (left lax because of 
the hardness of your hearts), died without mercy, bow shall 
we escape, if now, with hearis of flesh, we despise so great 
salvation, refuse the Eternal Land of Promise, and break the 
stricter and relaxless law of Christian desert-pilgrimage?" 
And if these threatcnings and promises still remain obscure 
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to us, it is only because we have resolutely refused to obey 
the orders which were not obscure, and quenched the Spirit 
which was already given. How far the world around us 
may be yet beyond our control^ only because a curse has 
been brought upon it by our sloth and inlidelity, none of us 
can tell ; still less may we dare either to praise or accuse our 
Master, for the state of the creation over which He appointed 
IIS kings, and in whieh we have chosen to live as swine. One 
thing we know, or may know, if we will, — that the heart 
and oonscience of man are divine ; that in his perception of 
evil, in his recognition of good, he ia himself a. God manifest 
in the flesh ; that his joy in love, his a^ny in anger, his 
indignation at injustice, his glory in self-sacrifice, are all 
eternal, indisputable proofs of his unity with a great Spiritual 
Head; that in these, and not merely in his more availing 
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will and conscience, lo order 
ends. 

The great lines oE Pope ( 
quoted fraginetitarily 
in their con< 
end : — 



Ut 



our innate impulses to the besi 

Dii this matter, however often 
ihink scarcely ever uoderslooil 
s, [or ouco, read them to their 



" See bim, from Nature, rioiiig alow to Art, 

To copy iustinct then waa reason's part. 

Thus tben to man the voice of Katoire spake : 

Go, — from the creatures tby inatinctions take, 

Learn from the birds what food ihe thickets yield. 

Learn from the beasta the phyida of the Setd, 

Thy artB of buildiug' from the bee receive, 

Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave. 

Here too all forius of Hooial union Snd, 

And hence let reaiiou. late, instruct munkiDiL 

Hers subterranean works and cities see, 

There, towiu aerial on ihe waving tree; , 

Learn eaoh nmall people's geoios, polioiea, 

The antfl' repabtio. and the realm of besa: 

How those in common all their wealth bestow, 

And anarchy without confusion know ; 

And these for ever, thong-h a mooarch reign, 

Thi^ir separnte cells and properties maintuin. 

Mark what unvaried laws preserve each state — 

Lawi wise as nature, and aa fixed as fate; 

In vain thy reason finer weba shall draw. 

Entangle justice in her net ol law. 

And right, too rigid harden into wrong — 

Btill for the strong too weak, the weak, too strong. 

Tet go, and thus o'er all the creatures sway, 

Thns let the wisor make the rest obey. 

And for those arts mere inotinct could afford 

Be oronned aa monarchs, or as gods ador'd," 

There is a trace, in this last couplet, of the irony, 
knd chastising otiforceinent of humiliation, which generally 
characterize the Sasat/ on Man ; but, though it takes this 
oolour, the cominand thus supposed to be uttered by the 

* I am sensitive for other writers in this point, a^ own readere being 
In the almost universal practice of choosing any bit they may happen lo 
fanoy in what I say, without ever considering what it was said for. 
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voice of Nature, is intended to be wholly earnest. "In the 
arts of which I s<^t you example in the unassisted instinct of 
lower annuals, I assist you by the added gifts of will and 
reason : he therefore, knowingly, in the deeds of Justice, 
kings under the Lord of Justice, while in the works of your 
hands, you remain happy labourers under his guidance 

Who taught the natioun of the ficlil and wood 
To Hhan their poison, and to chooHo thtir food, 
Prescieat, tho tidea or tempeatA to withstanil, 
Build on the wave, or atcb beaeatb the wand." 

Nor has ever any great work been ac'coiuplished by human 
creatures, in which instinct was not the principal mental 
agent, or in which tho methods of design could be defined by 
rule, or apprehended by reason. It is therefore that agency 
through mechanism destroys the powers of art, and senti- 
ments of religion, together. 

And it will be found ultimately by all nations, as it was 
found long ago by those who have been leaders in human 
force and intellect, that the initial virtue of the race consists 
in the acknowledgment of their own lowly nature, ; 
mission to the iaws of higher 
unto dust shalt thou return, 
learn of ourselves; and to till 
taken, our first duty : in tha 
which it establishes between 
founded the conditions of our 
and without that labour, neii 
possible to man. 

But in that labour, accepting bodily death, appointed to us 
in common with the lower creatures, in noble humility ; and 
kindling day by day the spiritual life, granted to us beyond 
that of the lower creatures, in noble pride, ail wisdom, peace, 
and unselfish hope and love, may be reached, on earth, as in 
heaven, and our Uvea indeed be but a little lessened from 
those of the angels. 

As I am finishing this Fors, I note in the journals 
of new insect-plague on the vine ; and the sunshin 
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own hills this morning (7th April), Bt!ll impure, is yet the 
first which I have seen spread from the daybreak upon iheni 
through all the spring ; so dark it has been with blight oF 
storm, — so redolent of disease and distress ; of which, and 
its possible causes, my friends seek as the only wise judg- 
ment, that of the journals aforesaid. Here, on the other 
band, are a few verses* of the traditional wisdom of that 
king whose political institutions were so total a failure, (ac- 
cording to toy supremely sagacious correspondent), which 
nevertheless appear to me to reach the roots of these, and 
of many other hitherto hidden things. 

" His heart is ashes, his hope is more vile than earth, and 
his life of less value than clay. 

Forasmuch as he knew not his Maker, and him that in- 
spired into him an active soul, and breathed in him a living 
spirit. 

But they counted our life a pastime, and our time here a 
market for gain ; for, say they, wo must be getting every 
way, though it be by evil means.f Yea, they worshipped 
those beasts also that are most hateful ; (for being compared 
together, some are worse than others.I neither are they 
beautiful in respect of beasts,) but they went without the 
praise of God, and his blessing. 

Therefore by the like were they punished worthily, and by 
the multitude of beasts tormented. 

And in this thou madest thine enemies confess, that it 'n 
thou who dfiliverest them from all evil. 

But thy sons not the very teeth of venomous dragons ovei' 
came : for tliy meroy was ever by them, and healed them. 

* Collated out of SajaenUa xv. and zvi. 

f Compare Ji^reniiitb ix. ; in the Septuafn&t, riim M T^sy, ml tiKa 
iwl IiJAfi : " usury on UBur;, and trick upon trick." 

i The imtinct for the study of [urasiteB. modes of disease, the lowci 
forma of undeveloped crentures, and the inntinetive processes of diges- 
tion and generation, rather than the varied and noble habit of lifa,— 
which ahowa itself bo grotesquely in modem suience, in the precife 
oounterpart of the fonna of idolatry (as of beetle and serpent, ratbsr 
than of clean or innocent creatures.) which were in great part Uu 
cauae of flnal corruption in ancient mythology and morals. 
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For thou hast power of life and deatli : thou le. 
gates of hell, anil bringest up again. 

For the ungodly, that denied to know thoe, we 
by the litrength of thine arm : ivith strange raini 
ehowera, were they persecuted, that they could 
for through fire were they consumed. 

Instead whereof thou feddest thine own people ■ 
food, and didst send them, from heaveii, bread pr« 
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;e declared thy aweetne 
I the ag)petite of the ea 
liking. 

that serveth ihee, who art the Maker, 
tth his strength against the unrighteous for their 
punishment, and abateth his strength for the benefit of such 
as put their trust in thee. 

Therefore even then was it altered into all fashions, and 
was obedient to thy grace, that nourisheth all things, ac- 
cording to the desire of them that had need : 

That thy children, O Lord, whom thou lovest, might know 
thai it is not the growing of fruits tliBt nourishelh man : 
but that it is thy word, which preserveth them that'put their 
trust in thee. 

For that which was not destroyed of the fire, being warmed 
with a little sunbeam, soon melted away. 

That it might be known, that we must prevent the sun 
to gife thee thanks, and at the dayspring pray unto thee." 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
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U? iiBAB Sir. — Your lady oorreapotulent briugs out in her own ex- 
perienoe that sound ChrUtiun trutb, of which the oaudemtiable doc- 
trineB of ' BubsCitiitioD ' aad ' vloarious rigbteoaaaeas ' are but the 
perveraions. Her ex))eritnce ithowg ban trne it is that oue mim ma}- bo 
live and suffer ibat otberu shall be moraJl^ the bett«r for his life imil 
HUffering. 

Such a man's right«oii8UCBa ia 'imputed' because reaUy imparttd ' 
to those who have faith in him. 

Of Felix NeS I know less than I ought, but if hia ministry tended lo 
briut; more Bweetaeaii and light into your oorreBpondent'a life, auiely his 
iuflucucG in her mind is moral and healthful. 

■■ I ara very faithfully youts, 

" Edward Z. Lyttel. 

" JoiDi BcaKiN, Esq. ' 

I traniigress the laws of courtesy, in printings, without aifcing the 
writer's iiarmisaion, part of a letter which foUowi : but my c«neapond> 
ent is not, as far as I know him, a man who shrinks from publicity, or 
who would write in a private letter anything on general subjeotii which 
he would be nnwilling u|)enly to maintain ; while the letter itaelt \s so 
monumental on a type of the condition to which the modem average 
literary mind has been reduced, in its reading of antboritative daoaical 
Bnthors, Eind touches so precisely ou points which it huypeus to be my 
immediate business to set at rest in the minds of many of my readen, 
that I cannot but attribute to the third Fora the direct iuqiinition of 
the epistle— and most leave on her hands what blame may be attached 
to its publication. I hod been expressing some Borprise to my oorre- 
■pondent (an acquaintance of long stondiog) at his usually bright and 
eomplaoent temper ; and making some enquiry about his views re- 
specting modem usury, knowing him to have read, at least for literary 
purposes, large portions of the Old Testament. He replies,— 

" 1 ara sure I wonld not be wiser if I were ' more uncomfortable ' in 
my mind ; I am perfectly sare, if 1 oan ever do good to any mortal, it 
will be by calm working, patient thinking, not by mnniog, or raging, 
or weeping, or wailing. But for this homooi. which I fancy I caught 
y pnvtloaUy O 
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from Shoketpeare ixad Goethe, the earrov ot the world wonld dtiva 

•' Yon ul[ what I thiiik ' tha Piudiiiist ' raeaiiB by ' usury. I Aiid 
from CrudcQ tbuL usury ib mentioned only in the flttceuth Psalm. 
That is a notable and most beautiful lyric ; qui(« safBcient to demon- 
strate the saiieriority, iu spirituality and morality, of Iha Hebrew 
religion to Qnything Greek. Bat the bit about unury is pure nonsense 
— the only bit of uonacde in the piece. Nonsenae, because the linger 
hiut no DOlion whatever ot the emplofment of money for the oomniori 
beuefit of lender and liurrower. As the Hebrew luouarcby was politi- 
cally a total and disastrous failure, I should not expect any opinion 
worth listening to from a psalinisti, tuucbiug- directly or indirectly on 
Che organisation of industry. Jeans Christ and Matthew the publican 
lived in a time of extended intercounie nud some coinmeroe; acoord- 
ingly. in Matthew xxy. , verse 37, you have a petfent stateuent of the 
truth about usury : ■ Thou oug-htest to have put my money to the ex- 
changers, and at my coming 1 shouid have received mine own with usury.' 
Ricardo with all Lombard Street to help bira, could not improve upon 
that. A legitimate, uneful. profitable use of money is to accommodate 
strainers who cume with money that will not circulate iu the country. 
The exchanger gives them current money; they pay a consideration 
for tha coDvenience ; and out of this comes the legitimate profit to be 
divided between lender and borrower. The rule which applies to one 
fiuitfnl uae or muuey will ^iply to a thousand, and. between wise 
lending and honest burrowing, swamp and forest become Seld and 
garden, and mountains wave with oom. Some professor or other had 
written what seemed outraKsous mbbjah ; jon confuted or thmst 
aaide. in au early Fort, that rubbish ; but against legitimate interest, 
usury, call it what you like, I have never heard any argument. Mr, 
Siitar's tracts I have never seen,— be does not advertise, and I have 
not the second sight. 

•■ My view of the grievous abuses in the publishing and bookselling 
trades has not altered. But, since writing you first on tha subject, I 
have bad careful conversationH with publishers, und have coustontly 
pondered the matter ; and though I do not nee my way to any com- 
I^ete reform, I cannot entertain hope from yonr methoda 

" I am tired, being still very weak. It would only bother you if I 
went on. Nothing you have ever written has, I think, enabled me to 
get BO near comprehending you as your picture of yourself learning to 
read and write in hist Fors. Yon can see nu individual concrete fact 
better than any man of the generation ; bnt an invisible fact, an ab- 
straction, au areraije, you have, I fiuicy, been as incapable of seeing as 
of seeing through a stone wall. Political Economy is the science of 
sooiat averages. 

" Ever affectionately and faithfully yours. 

" P. S. (Sunday morning). Some fancy has been haunting ma in 
the night of its being presumptuous, or your thinking it ptesumptu- 
ons, iu me to say that David, or whoever wrote the fifteenth Psalm. 
spoke, on the subject ot interest, pure nonsense. After carefully going 
over the matter again, 1 believe that I am accurately correct. Not 
knowing what lending and borrowing, as a normal induatnal transac- 
tion, or tradinj; transaction, was, the Psalmist spoke in vague ethical 
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tenna. mGaiuDg * 70a saoalcl be friendly to your naighhoar ' ; jost u * 
iady economial of to-day might shriek against the p&WD-ihop. wbicb. 
with all iUi defeotis bud. iu capacity ol Poor Man's Bank, wvcd many 
B uhild. or womaD. or num. from nfaeer EtarvatioD. Not undentondiDg 
the matter, the Piatniiflt oould not diitinguUh between uae and abuse, 
Dud Ml talked tionaeate. It is exquisitely iDtertBtiiig t^i mu to ubserTi! 
tlint Chiii^t bits the Psolmiat eiuclly on tbe point when: he goes 
wrong. Ti ifyiptor iuroa o^ fSunv <ti riiiv, saya the Psalmist ; Ilanipi 
SvipAi .... IS<j <n o6r fivXtir t& iftyupiAii jiou rait TfairifiTffiT. col 
iMtn- iym itmiuaiuTir tr rb i^v aur rinf, Baya Cbriat. Tbe use of tbe 
turn* vn/Til in tbe Septuoj^ut (tbe only Old Testament circalatitig in 
Paleitine in Christ's time) and in tbe Quap^la of Hatthew and Luke, to 
denote in the one cose what no g<K>d man would take, iu the other. 
what it was a flagrant derclictiDQ of daty not to a«cure, is most pre- 
cious as illustrating the simple common sense with which Christ used 
the old Scriptures, and tbc> infinite falsity of the modem dootrine of 
Infallibility, whether of church, book, or man. One of those tran- 
ecendencies of liglitaess which I find in Kor* (amid things about Mai- 
montel and Druiy Lane, and Darwin and Huxley, worthy only of a 
Paalmiat or pretty economist of fifteen) was your idea of policemen- 
bishops. I always agree also with what you say about the entirely ob- 
solete and nselesa bisbops at fAOOO a-year But what I 

was going to say is. that you ought to ask your bishop, or the whole 
bench of them, to Und a place, in tbidr cart-loads of sennons. tor one 
on ' naury,' * as condemned by the Psalmist and enjoined by Christ. 
Compare Luke xix., vet. '33. The only sound basis of banking is the 
fruitful, industrial a^e of money. I by no means maintain that the 
preseut bonking system of Europe is safe and sound." 

I submitted the pioof of this Fort to my correspondent, and thtslc 
it due to him and to my readers to print, with tbe aboTe letter. 
aUo the following giortions of that which ha scut io gentle reply. So 
far as I have misconceived or mixcepresenled him. he knows me to be 
sorry. For the rest, our misconceptions of each other are of no moment : 
the misconception , by either, of tbe nature of pioQt by tbe loan of 
money, or tools, is of momeut to every one over whom we bave in- 
fluence ; we neither of us have any business to be wrong in that nuitter ; 
and there are few on which it is more immediately every man's busineas 
to be right 

"Remonstrance were absurd, where misconception is so total aa 
yonrs. My infidelity is simply that I worship Christ, thanking every 
one who gives me any glimpse that enables me to get nearer (.*hrist s 
meaning. In this light, what you say of a hidden seoBe or drift 
in the parables interests me profoundly : but the more I think of 
the quesdoo of inlerest, the more I feel persnaded that Christ distin- 
guished the use from the abnne. Tradition, almost certainly aulheulic. 
imputes to IJim the naying yinnSf rpimfiToi SoKtiuii (see M. Arnold s 
article in March Coatitnpiinir!/). and I don't see how there can be 
honourable bankers. — men living houoorably by banking;.— if oU taking 
• Bee ILs nou u p. ilT. 
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of intereet ia wton^. Yon Hpeah of my ' KDprenie cooSdence ' In my own 
opiDiODH. 1 BbHo1ut«lj' have cuutideocu only in the reaolutiao to keap 
m; eyes open lor laj^hl^aiid, it 1 can hel|i it. not Xa be to-day exactly 
wberc I WIS yt^terdaf , 1 bave not onl^ riiad. but lived in, ita a verj 
almoapherei tlic worlu ot men whom ;uu nay 1 went to becuUM some- 
bodjr gaid it was fine to do bo. Tbej' hiive tangbt lue aonie eompre- 
henaivciiera, xonie (oleraiice, soiae moderBliou iu jodgiug eveii the mob. 
The; huve taught me to cooHume my own smoke, and it in thisooD- 
■nmption of my own smoke wbiub you tenia to have miBttkkeii (or con- 
fidence in m; opioionH. Which prophet, trum Muaee to t'ftrlyle, would 
Dotyii confess to have been eaiuetimeB tu the wrong? I said that I 
worship Chriat, In Him 1 realize, ho tar as I can realise, God. There- 
fora I speak not of Him. Bat (he very key-atone at any aroh of notions 
in my mind ia that innpiratinn is one o( the mightiest and moat blesBcd 
of forces, ooe of tbe most real of facta, but that infallibility is the error 
of errors. From no prophet, from do book, do I take what 1 please 
and leave what I please ; but. upplyiug all tbe lighta I have, 1 learn 
from each as wisely as, with my powers aod my lights, is possible for me. 
■'Affectionately yonra." 

1 hnve received, " with the respects of the author," a pamphlet on 
the Crystal Palaoe; which tells me, in its first sentence, that the 
CrystAl Palace ia a anbject which every cultivated Englishman han at 
heart ; in its second, that the Cryital Palace ia a houaebold word, and 
it the loftiest moral triumph of tbe world; and iu its thinl. that tba 
Palace is declining, it ia said, — verging towards decay. I have not 
heard anything for a long time which has more pleased me ; and beg 
to assure the anthor of the pamphlet in question that I never get up at 
Ueine Hill after a wmdy night witbOQt looking anxiously towards Nor- 
wood in the hope that * the loftiest moral triumph of tbe world ' may 
have been blown away. 

I Snd the following lovely little scene translated into French from 
the Dutch, <H. J. Bigeveld. Amsterdam, C. L. Briakman, I8TS,) iu a 
valuable little periodioal (or ladies, I'Etperanee, of Geneva, in which 
tbe entirely good purpose of the editor will, I doubt not. do wide Her- 
vice, in apite of her adoption of tbu popular error of the dcdrability of 
feminine independence. 

"A PRoPos b'uhk paike dk qante 
" ' Qu'y a-t-il EUse?' dit Hadame, en se toumant du obil: d'nne 
fen£tre onverte, oil elle entend qnelque bruit. ' Oh t moins que rien, 
manum '. ' tepond sa Slle ainC-e, en train de faire la toilette des cadets. 
pour In promenade et le concert. ' Ce que c'est, maman ? ' crie un des 
petila gari;oiiB, ' c'est que Lolotte ne vent pas mottru des ganta.' ' Elle 
dil qn'elle a aasex chaud sans cela, rcprend un autre, et iju'elle ne 
tronve pan m£me joli d'avoir des gantx.' Et chacnn de rire. Un daa 
rapporteurs continue: 'Elise vent qu 'elle le fasse par convenance; mais 
Lolotte pretend quo Ib peuu bumainc est plus convounble qu'une pean 
de rat.' Cette boutade excite de nouveau rbilarit<J de hi compugnie. 
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I p^re d'na ten < 



■QoeO* idte, Leiatte.' dit i 
dooet' 

** Apparemment Lolotte a'«M p— dTmmwir ■ ohBr ; man tcagw^oai 
Da Ini laiMCDt paa 1? choix et le pwi^KDt ea BT>nt. Ia TOiU doo*^ noUe 
bflolDe. C eM one GlleUe d'eoTiroa qaalone UM, doot lea yctuc pftil- 
leDl deaprit el de vie; on TOit qa'elle aiinel aier lai^nKDt de la lib- 
«iti^ que lui laiaae encore aoD ige, poor dire lOQ cqiiBiaa sar WMt ce qui 
loi paMe par la t^te ian« (ionsH]aeQ(>e ancoDe. llais Hen qs'aDe toil 
forte dans aoD opinioD anti-faatiiTe. lanfant est tmat aoit pen ooafiMC, 
•t IM paralt pan porli e & dcfendre sa cwue en pntaence don itraagtt. 
'Qooi done.' lui dit eon pire. en la prensnt pat la taille, ' tu ne veoi 
paa porter dea ganCs, pan« qu'ila aafiC fain de peaox de rata '. Je no U 
cro^aia paa ri folle. Le rat et-t mort et ontdic dapuU longtesnpa, et a 
pean cat gUcee-'— ' Xon. papa, ce n'cat paa ^.' — ' Qa'e»t-oe doiic. Koa 
aDfant T To est trop grande fille pour oes mani^res aaas fai>>n. Xe 
vens-tti paa itrt nne demoiaelle oomme il faut.' ' Et oei potites Duma 
qni Icochent ai bien du piano,' tepieiid le Tintenr. dil'sirenx ila Iair« 
oatiliec la gtax que cause aa pr6wiioe. par nn mot gracieDX. 'Ke 
Tmx-tv paa pltktat renoncer k la mnnqoe. et deTenir aaTcIeDae ? ' lui 
demaiids aon pJMi — ' 2iOD. papa, point da font. Je ne puia paa direaa 
jnate ma penaee . . . .' Et clle se d£|;Bgea donaement de bos bras ; et 
en se aaiivaut. grommela : ' Hott aox gsutfi. et vive la cii-iliAalion ! * 
On rit ODCore aniieu de lenfant biiarre; puis on parle d'autrea ofaoaes, 
et I'oD le pr^paru pour la promenailp. Lolocte a uiis lea ^nbi en quet- 
tian. 'p»ar plure il ma man,' tt penonne ue aen ooonpe plna. 

" Maia I'^tranger avait aaiai an paaKigc sa demiure pbraae. qui aans 
CMae. lui levenait i. I'enpriL &S reprocbait-il deTanl oette enfant 
naive m complicito k rinterprclatioo futile que aon hole avait donn^ 
de la ciciiimlli'iii t Taut eat, que pendant Is ooura de )a aoiri-e. m tron- 
Tiint un moroeut eu tute-a-tulA nvco Lolotte, ii revint il 1 histoire dea 
ganbt. II tuoha ile r<'parer la gAucberie et Bt ti bien. qa'il (fi^nft la 
oDuBauco de la petite. ' Saus donte, j'en conviens. dit-il. il Ant plna 
pour I'tre civiliaC' que ile porter dos gants, mais il faut ae aounietbe Ik 
<iert*inea convenuuces qua lea gens comine il faut . . ' L' eat ^a. 

Monsieur, dit-elie. en lui conpaut la parole, quelle eat done la cfaanoa 
des gena qui Toudiaient so civiliBer. maia qui n'ont paa d argent poor 
aohetet dea gonta? ' C'etait-BaB peine, ' Cbcre enfaul I' dit'il Ujnt 
baa. Et rbomme, ai Eloquent d ordinaire, preaaa la )ictite main bobs 
le gsDt obligatoire, parce que pour le moment lea paroles lui mauqaa 
ieot pour rt'pondre. . ■ Eat-oe £tonnant que. mal«c lui, ploa 

■'occupuit de la qneation aooiale, il peusa Kouvent & oette jeime 

a qneation gan- 
liderei-vons toat 
ona a la aurfaoa. 



mie? 



etde 



" Et voua, leoteiira. que pensei-Tons del 
ti.re * Vmis parwl-oUe un entautlllage. ou bien la coni^ 
bonaemeot comme uue exag6tation ? Toua attachez-v< 
on bien ; cberobez-voua un Hena plus protond, comme 
Ne crujez-vouB pan ansai que dima ce tamps de * besoina multiplids,' n 
dea plus grands aetviccs que lea claaaea aaptneaieB puisseat rendre a_ 
people. «erail de foite dininctioa eatre tooa t;us Iwsoina et de pr^cher ] 
d'exBiuple ? " 



This bit of letter n 



t and r 



—bearing mi it does o 
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■' I was asking a girl tliln moniinK it stie still took her Innp wolka ; 
and Hhe said she was an fond of them as ever, but that the; could onl; 
walk in the town now— the field or uounWy walks were not safe for 
Indies alone. Indeed. I fanuy the i^irlii lose all core for. or knowledge ot 
the Hpring or gummer — esocpt lu they brinft new faahiona into the shop 
windows, not fresh flowers any more here into the fields. It is pitiable 

to live in a place like this-^-eTHn worse than in . For here Iha 

proceiis of spoiling country is going on under one's eyes : — in It 

wan done long ago. And just now, when the (celing of spring is upotl 
one, it is hard to have the sky darkened, and the air poisoned. But I 
am wastuig time in useleaa ^umhllnj;. Only listen to this : — after all 
out sacrifices, and with ull our money and civilization^ — —I can't tell 
you now : itmustwaiL" ITeiywell; but don't keep it waiting longer 
thnQ you need. 1 

I have hod some good help abont bees' tongues from a young oorre- 
spondent at Merrow Grange, Guildford, and a very oleat drawing, to 
which the subjoined piece of his last letter refers ; but I must not lose 
myself in microsoopic questions just now ; — 

" The anthor of TAe Micmneopt keeps to the old idea of bees sucking 
honey and not ' licking it up,' for he says, ' The proboscis, being cjlin- 
dricol, extracts the juice of the flower in a somewhat similar way to 
that ot the butterfly.' And of the tongue he Ba3-s, ' If n bee is atten- 
tively observed as it settles upon a flower, the activity and promptitude 
with which it UBea the apparatuH la truly surprising ; it leni^hens the 
tongue, 'applies it to the bottom of the petoln, then sbortODB it, bending 
and turning it In alt directions, for the purpose of exploring the interior 
and removing the pollen, which it packs in the pocketa in its bind lega, 
(by, he supposes, the two shorter feelers.) and forms the chief fooil for 
the working- bees.' He tiays that when the waxen walla of the cells &re 
completed they are strengthened by a vami-ih collected from the buda 
of the poplar and other trees, which they smear over the cells by the 
aid of the wonderful apparatus. That piart of the probiincis that looks 
something like a hnmnn bead, he suya, ' con be considerably enhirged 
. . . and thus mode to contrun a largtr qaantity of the oolleoted juice 
of the flowers ; at the same time it la in this cavity that the nevtar ia 
tronatornied into pure honey by some peouliar chemical process.' " 

* Note on page 414, — My correspondent need not he at a losa for 
sermons on usury. When the Christian Church was llvinj;, there was 
no lock of such. Here are two SjiecImeQa of their tenor, furnished me 
by one of Mr. Sillar's pamphlets :^ 



"Usury is a kind of lending of money, ornom, or oil. or wine, or of 
any other thing, wherein, npon ouvennot ond liargain, iM recfir» again 
Ute lehoU jirincipnl which we delivered, nnd tointitihitt more for the use 
and ooonpying of the same : as. if I lend one hundred pounds, and tor 
it covenant to reoelve one hundred ajid five pounds, or any oUier sum 
eTeat«t than was the sum which 1 did lend. This is that that wo call 
Vol. 11,^-27 
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niturj ; cuch n kind of bargaining as no gcM>d man. or godlj man, erar 
used ; snuh n kind of bai^^aiug an all men tbaC ever feared God's 
judgment have ulwafs abhorred aud caDdemnBd. It i* Jiilhy yiiint, 
itnii a avr/c nf ilarkiieM : it in n moiMer in nature; the merUtroa a) 
ndgMv kingikmu ; the datruntion of JUmriMng alatee; llie dtcay of 
maUAg eitia ; the pioffuee of tAt aorld, and the miter]/ of the ptopU. It 
il thtfl ; it if tite murSering of our brethrnt • it i» the curat of tfod, alat 
the tiirie of the people. This fa usury: by these signs and tokens joa 
nay know it: for wheiesoQver it icien«th, all Ibuaa miHchicfs eoaoe. 
But how. and how many wayH. It may be wrought. I will not deoUn : 
it were horrible to hoar; and I come now to reprove usury, and not to 
teach it. 

" Tell me. tbou wrutohed wigfat of the world, thou unkind creatniv, 
which art post all senne and feeling of God ; which knoweai the will o( 
God, and doeat the contrajy : bow damat tboa come into the church > 
It is the church of that Qod which hath said. 'Thou ahalt take no 
usury' ; aud thou kuowest He batli so Baid. How dorest tbou read 
or hear the word of Oud f It ia the word of that God which con- 
deraneth usury ; and tbou knowest He dotb condemn it. How darest 
thou come into the company of thy brethren^ Usury is the plague, 
and (lestraction, and undoing of thy brethren ; and this lliou kuoweat. 
How darpBt thou look upon thy children? tbou inakast the wrath of 
God fall down from heaven upon them : thy iniquity ahull bo pauisbed 
in them to the third and fourth generation : this thou kuoweat. How 
dareet thou look up into heaven ? thou hast no dwelling ihere ; tbon 
sbalt have no place in the tabernacle of the HijrheBt : ibis tbou knowest. 
Because thou robbest the poor, deceiveat the simple, and eateat up the 
widows' houseH: therefore Hhall thy children be naked, and beg their 
bread : therefore sbalt thou and thy rioboB perish together." 

Extract from tub Farrwkll Sbrhoh prbachijd ik the CarHcn 
01" St. Hditv WooLNoTU, Lombard Sthekt, nr TtrK Bbt. 
David JnNsa, wnss tiik trksent hybtkh was ih its rsPASCT, 
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"I do openly declare that every minister and every church warden 
throughout all Euglaud are actually perjured and fareewoni by the 
109th oauon of our oburuh, if tbey £ufler any usurer to come to the 
sacrament till he be reformed, aud there is no reformation without 
reatitntion. 

" And that yon may know what u.inry i« forbid by the word of God, 
turn to Ezekiei xviii. 8. 1:). and you will Dnd that, whoever giveth upon 
usury or toketh any increase, — Mark it, — be that taketh an;/ Inantaae 
above the principal, — nol. nix in the hundred, but let it be never so 
little, and never no moderate, ^he that taketh iin^ inoreaae, is a usurer, 
and such a one as sball surely die for his usury, and his hlood shall b« 
upon his own head. This ia that word of God by which you aball oU 
be saved or damned at the lost day. and nil those trifling and shuffling 
dislinctiouB that covetou.s UHnrera ever invented shall never be able to 
ezouse your damnatiOD. 

*' Uoietotore all usurious clergymen were dcgtnded from Holy OldeiB. 
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and all nanrioiiB laymen were excommonioated in their lifetime, and 
hindered Christian bnrial after death, till their heirs had made restitu- 
tion for all they had gotten by nsury." 

As this sheet is going to press I receive a very interesting letter from 
*^ a poor mother.** That no wholesome occupation is at present offered 
in England to youths of the temper she describes, is precisely the 
calamity which urged my endeavour to found the St George^s Com- 
pany. But if she will kindly tell me the boy*s age, and whether the 
want of perseverance she regrets in him has ever been tested by giving 
him sufficient motive for consistent exertion, I will answer what I can, 
in next Fors, 
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LETTER LIV. 

Before going on with my own story to-day, I must fasten 
down a main principle about doing good work, not yet enough 
made clear. 

It has been a prevalent notion in the minds of well-disposed 
persons, that if they acted according to their own conscience, 
they must, therefore, be doing right. 

But they assume, in feeling or asserting this, either that 
there is no Law of God, or that it cannot be known ; but 
only felt, or conjectured. 

^^ I must do what I think right" How often is this sen- 
tence uttered and acted on — bravely — nobly — innocently ; 
but always — because of its egotism — erringly. You must 
not do what Tou think right, but, whether you or anybody 
think, or don't think it, what is right. 

^' I must act according to the dictates of my conscience." 

By no means, my conscientious friend, unless you are 
quite sure that yours is not the conscience of an ass. 

** I am doing my best — what can man do more ? " 

You might be doing much less, and yet much better : — 
perhaps you are doing your best in producing, or doing, an 
eternally bad thing. 

All these three sayings, and the convictions they express, 
are wise only in the mouths and minds of wise men ; they 
are deadly, and all the deadlier because bearing an image and 
superscription of virtue, in the mouths and minds of fools. 

" But there is every gradation, surely, between wisdom 
and folly ? " 

No. The fool, whatever his wit, is the man who doesn't 
know his master — who has said in his heart — there is no 
God — no Law. 

The wise man knows his master. Less or more wise, he 
• perceives lower or higher masters ; but always some creature 
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larger than himself — some law holier than his own. A Jaw 
to be sought — learned, loved — obeyed ; but in order to its 
discovery, the obedience must be begun first, to the best one 
knows. Obej- eomethimj; and you will liave a chance some 
day of finding out what is best to obey. But if you begin 
by obeying nothing, you will end by obeying Beelzebub and 
all his seven invited friends. 

Which being premised, I venture to continue the history 
of my own ear!y submissions to external Force, 

The Bible readings, described in ray last letter, took place 
always in the front parlour of the house, which, when I was 
about five years old, my father fomid himself able to buy the 
lease of, at llerne llill. The piece of road between the Fox 
tavern and the Heme Hill station, remains, in all essential 
points of character, unchanged to this day : certain Gothic 
splendours, lately indulged in by our wealthier neighbours, 
being the only serious innovations ; and tliese are so gra- 
ciously concealed by the fine trees of their grounds, that the 
passing viator remains unappalled by them ; and I can still 
walk up and down the piece of road aforesaid, imagining 
myself seven years old. 

Our house was the fourtli part of a group which stand 
accurately on the top or dome of the hill, where the ground 
is for a small space level, as the snows are (1 understand) on 
the dome of Mont Blanc ; presently falling, however, in what 
may be, in the London clay formation, considered a precipi- 
tous slope, to our valley of Chamouni (or of Dulwioh) on the 
east ; and with a softer descent into Cold Arbour, (nautically 
aspirated into Il3rbour)-lane on the west : on the south, no 
less beautifully declining to the dale of the Effra, (doubtless 
shortened from EfErena, signifying the "Unbridled " river ; 
recently, I regret to say, bricked over for the convenience 
of Mr. Biffin, the chemist, and others), while on the north, 
prolonged indeed with slight depression some half mile or 
BO, and receiving, in the parish of Lambeth, the chivalriu 
title of 'Champion Hill,' it plunges down at last to efface 
itself in the plains of Peckham, and tho rustic solitudes of 
Goose Green. 
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Tho group, of which our house was the quarter, consisted 
of two precisely similar partner-couples of houses, — gardens 
and all to match ; still the two highest blocks of building 
seen from Norwood on tho crest of the ridge ; which, even 
within the time I remember, rose with no stinted beauty of 
wood and lawn above the Dulwich fields. 

The house its(»lf, three-storied, with garrets above, com- 
manded, in those comparatively smokeless days, a very 
notable view from its upper windows, of the Norwood hills 
on one side, and the winter sunrise over them ; and of the 
valley of the Thames, with Windsor in the distance, on the 
other, and the summer sunset over these. It had front and 
back garden in sufficient proportion to its size ; the front, 
richly set with old evergreens, and well grown lilac and 
laburnum ; the back, seventy yards long by twenty wide, 
renowned over all the hill for its pears and apples, which had 
been chosen with extreme care by our predecessor, (shame 
on me to forget the name of a man to whom I owe so much I) 
— and possessing also a strong old mulberry tree, a tall 
white-heart cherry tree, a black Kentish one, and an almost 
unbroken hedge, all round, of alternate gooseberry and cur- 
rant bush ; decked, in due season, (for the ground was wholly 
bonofi{!ont,) witli iiiJiirifal spl^'inlour of abundant fruit : fresh 
^n-cn, soft ainbt^r, and roiiuli-l^ristliMl crimson bcndinuf tiio 
spinous hranolius ; clustorod p<'arl and pendant ruby joyfully 
(liscovcrabli.* under the lariro Iraves that looked like vin«'. 

Tile difTcrcnccs of }>riinal irnportanoe whicli I ob>ervfii bo- 
t\v«M'n the nature of this garden, and that of Kden, as I had 
itnagin('(l it, were*, that, in tliis on<', all the fruit was for- 
bid(l(Mi ; and there wen; no eonipanionable beasts : in other 
resp(?ots the little domain answeTod evrry purpose of Para- 
dise- to me ; and tlie elirnate, in tiiat evcle of our vears, al- 
lowed uie to i>ass most of niv lile in it. Mv mother never 
<rave nic more to Irarn tlian .sii<' knew 1 could easily iret 
learnt, if I set nivself hon«'stlv to work, bv twelve o'clock. 
Sfie never allow(:d anvthinir to disturl) nie when mv task 
was set : if it was not said riirhtiv bv twelve o'clock, I was 
kept in till I knuw it, and in i^eneral, even when Latin 
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Grammar came to supplement the Psalms, I waa my own 
master for at least an hour before dinner at half-past one, 
and for the rest of the afternoon. My mother, herself find- 
ini; her chief personal pleasure in her flowers, was often 
planting' or pruning beside me, — at least if I chose to stay 
beside Iter. 1 never thought of doing anything behind her 
back which I would not have done before her face ; and her 

titular pleasure ; for, from having always been left so much 
alone, I had generally my own little affairs to see after ; and 
on the whole, by the time I was Beven years old, waa already 
getting too independent, mentally, even of my father and 
mother j and having nobody else to be dependent upon, be- 
gan to lead a very small, perky, contented, conceited, Coek- 
Robinson-Crusoe sort of life, in the central point which it 
appeared to me, (as it must naturally appear to geometrical 
animals) that I occupied In the universe. 

This was partly the fault of my father's modeaty ; and 
partly of his pride. He bad ao much more confidenae in my 
mother's judgment as to such matters than in his own, that 
he never ventured even to help, much less to cross her, in the 
conduct of my education ; on the other band, in the fixed 
purpose of making an ecclesiastical gentleman of me, with 
the superlinest of manners, and access to the highest circles 
of fleshly and spiritual society, the visits to Croydon, where 
I entirely loved my aunt, and young baker-cousins, became 
rarer and more rare : the society of our neighbours on the 
hili could not be had without breaking up our regular and 
sweetly selflsh manner of living ; and on the whole, I had 
nothing animate to care for, in a childish way, but myself, 
some nests of ants, which the gardener would never leave 
undisturbed for me, and a sociable bird or two ; though 1 
never had the sense orperseveraiice to make one really tame. 
Bui that was partly because, if ever I managed to bring one 
to be the least trustful of me, the cats got it. 

Under these favourable circumstances, what powers of Im- 
agination I possessed, either fastened themselves on inani- 
raste things — the sky, tbe leaves, and pebbles, observable 
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within the walls of Eden, or caught at any opportunity of 
flight into regions of romance, compatible with the objec- 
tive realities of existence in the nineteenth century, within a 
mile and a quarter of Camberwell Green. 

Herein my father, happily, though with no definite inten- 
tion other than of pleasing me, when he found he could do 
so without infringing any of my mother's rules, became my 
guide. I was particularly fond of watching him shave ; and 
was always allowed to come into his room in the morning 
(under the one in which I' am now writing), to be the mo- 
tionless witness of that operation. Over his dressing-table 
hung one of his own water-colour drawings, made under the 
teaching of the elder Nasmyth. (I believe, at the High 
School of Edinburgh.) It was done in the early manner of 
tinting, which, just about the time when my father was at the 
High School, Dr. Munro was teaching Turner ; namely, in 
grey under-tints of Prussian blue and British ink, washed 
with warm colour afterwards on the lights. It represented 
Conway Castle, with its Frith, and, in the foreground, a cot- 
tage, a fisherman, and a boat at the water's edge. 

When my father had finished shaving, he always told me 
a story about this picture. The custom began without any 
initial purpose of his, in consequence of my troublesome curi- 
ositv whetlierthe fisherman lived in tlie cottage, and where he 
was <r()infrto in the boat. It being settled, for peace' sake, that 
he ilhl live in the cottage, and was going in the boat to fish 
near the castle, the plot of the drama afterwards gradually 
thickened ; and became, I believe, involved with that of the 
tragedy of JJoufflas, and of tlie Cdstle SjKJctre^ in both of 
which pieces my fatlier had performed in private theatricals, 
before my mother, and a select PMinhurgh audience, when ho 
was a boy of sixteen, and she, at trrave twenty, a model house- 
keeper, and V(?ry scornful and religiously suspicious of theat- 
ricals. But she was never weary of telling me, in later 
years, how beautiful my father looked in his Highland dress, 
with the high black feathers. 

I remember nothing of the story he used to tell me, now ; 
but I have the picture still, and hope to leave it finally in 
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tbe Oxford schools, where, if I can complete my series of 
illustrative work fur general reference, it nill be of some 
liule use as an example of an old-fasbioned method ol 
watcr-coiour drawing not without its advantages j and, at 
the same time, of the dangers incidental in it to young stu- 
dents, of making their casiles too yellow, and their fisher- 
men too blue. 

In the afternoons, when my father returned, (always punc- 
tually) from his business, ho dined, at half-past four, in the 
front parlour, my mother sitting beside him to hear the events 
of the day, and give counsel and eneouragement with re- 
spect to the same ; — chielly the last, for my father was apt 
to be vexed if orders for sherry fell the least short of their duo 
standard, even for a day or two. I was never present at this 
time, however, and only avouch what I relate by hearsay 
and probable conjecture ; for between four and six it would 
have been a grave misdemeanour in me if I eo much as ap- 
proached the parlour door. After that, in summer time, we 
were all in the garden as long as the day lasted ; tea under 
the white-heart cherry tree ; or in wintt;r and rough weather, 
at six o'clock in the drawing-room, — I having my oup of 
milk, and slice of bread-and-butter, in a little recess, with a 
table in front of it, wholly sacred to me ; and in which 1 re- 
mained in the evenings as an Idol in a niche, while my mother 
knitted, and my father read to her, — and to me, so far as I 
chose to listen. 

The series of the Waverley novels, then drawing towards 
its close, was still the chief source of delight in all households 
caring for literature ; and I can no more recollect the time 
when I did not know them than when I did not know the 
Bible ; but I have still a vivid remembrance of my father's 
intense expression of sorrow mixed with acorn, as he threw 
down Count Robert of Paris, after reading three or four 
pages ; and knew that the life of Scott was ended : the scorn 
being a very complex and bitter feeling in him, — partly, in- 
deed, of the book itself, but chiefly of the wretches who 
were tormenting and selling the wrecked intellect, and not a 
little, deep down, uf the subtle dishonesty which had essen- 
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tially caused tho ruin. My father never could forgire Scott 
his oonoealment of the BallBiityne partnership. 

I permit myself, without check, to enlarge on these trivial 
circumstances of my early days, partly because I kuow thai 
there are one or two people in tlie world who will like to hear 
of them ; but chiefly because I can better assure the general 
reader of some results of education on after life, by one ex- 
ample in which I know all my facts, than by many, in which 
every here and there a link might be wanting. 

And it is perhaps already time to mark what advantage and 
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jchief, by the ciiances of life up t 
been irrevocably determined for me. 

I will first count my blessings (as a n 
recommended me to do, continually ; 
trick of always numbering the thoi 
the bones in them). 

And for best and truest beginning of all blessings, I had been 
taught the perfect raeanjngof Peace, in thought, act, and word. 

I never had heard my father's or mother's voice once raised 
in any question with each other ; nor seen an angry, or even 
slightly hurt or offended glance in the eyes of either. I had 
never heard a. servant scolded, nor even suddenly, passion- 
ately, or in any severe manner, blamed. I had never seen a 
moment's trouble or disorder in any household matter ; nor 
anything whatever either done in a hurry, or undone in due 
time. I had no conception of such a feeling as anxiety ; my 
father's occasional vexation in the afternoons, when he had 
only got an order for twelve butts after expecting one for 
fifteen, as 1 have just stated, was never manifested to me; 
and itself related only to the question whether his name 
would be a step higher or lower in the year's Hst of sherry 
exporters ; for he never spent more than half his income, and 
therefore found himself little incommoded by occasional va- 
riations in the total of it. t had never done any wrong that 
I knew of — beyond occasionally delaying the commitment to 
heart of some improving sentence, that I might watch a wasp 
on the window pane, or a bird in the cherry tree ; and I had 
my grie" 
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Next to this quite priceless gift of Peace, I had received 
the perfect uuderstandiiig of the natures of Obedience and 
Faith. I obeyed word, or lifteti finger, of father or mother, 
simply as a, ship her helm ; not only without idea of resist- 
ance, but receiving' the direction as a part of my own life and 
force, a helpful law, as necessary to me iu every moral action 
as the law of gravity in leaping. And my practice in Faith 
was soon complete : nothing was ever promised me that 
was not given ; nothing ever threatened me that was not in- 
flicted, and nothing ever told me that was not true. 

Peace, obedience, faith ; these three for chief good ; next 
to these, the haliit of fixed attention with both eyes and mind 
— on which I will not farther enlarge at this moment, this 
being the main practical faculty of my life, causing Mazzini 
to say of me, in conversation authentically reported, a year 
or two before his death, that I had " the most analytic mind 
in Europe." An opinion in which, so far as I am acquainted 
with Europe, I am myself entirely disposed to concur. 

Lastly, an extreme perfection in palate and all other bodily 
senses, given by the utter prohibition of cake, wine, comfits, 
or, except in carefullest restriction, fruit ; and by fine prep- 
aration of what food was given me. Such I esteem the 
main blessings of my childhood ; — -next, let me count the 
equally dominant calamities. 

First, that I had nothing to love. 

My parents were — in a sort — visible powers of nature to 
me, no more loved than the sun and the moon : only I should 
have been annoyed and puzzled if either of them had gone 
out ; (how much, now, when both are darkened !) — still less 
did I love God ; not that I had any quarrel with Ilim, or fear 
of Him ; but simply found what people told me was His ser- 
vice, disagreeable ; and what people told me was His book, 
not entertaining. I had no companions to quarrel with, 
neither ; nobody to assist, and nobody to thank. Not a ser- 
vant was ever allowed to do anything for me, but what it 
was their duty to do ; and why should I have been grateful 
to the cook for cooking, or the gardener for gardening, — 
when the one dared not give me a baked potatoe without 
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asking leave, and the other would not let my ants' nesta 
alone, because they made the walks untidy ? The evil con- 
sequence of all this was not, however, what might perhaps 
have been expected, that I grew up selfish or unaffectionate ; 
but that, when affection did come, it came with violence ut- 
terly rampant and unmanageable, at least b}' roe, who never 
before had anything to manage. 

For (second of chief calamities) I had nothing to endure. 
Danger or pain of any kind I knew not : my strength was 
never exercised, my patience never tried, and my courage 
never fortified. Not that I was ever afraid of anything, — 
either ghosts, thunder, or beasts ; and one of the nearest 
approaches to insubordination which I was ever tempted into 
as a child, was in passionate effort to get leave to play with 
the lion's cubs in Wombwell's menagerie. 

Thirdly. I was taught no precision nor etiquette of man- 
ners ; it was enough if, in tlie little society we saw, I re- 
mained unobtrusive, and replied to a question without shy- 
ness : but the shyness came later, and increased as I grew 
conscious of the rudeness arising from the want of social dis- 
cipline, and found it impossible to acquire, in advanced life, 
dexterity in any bodily exercise, skill in any pleasing accom- 
plishment, or ease and tact in ordinary behaviour. 

Lastly, and chief of evils. My jiidginent of ri^lit and 
wrong, and powers of indepc^ndent action,* were left entirely 
undeveloped ; because the bridle and blinkers wi-re nevur 
taken oil me. Children should have tlieir times of hein^" oil 
duty, like soldiers ; and when once the obedience, if reqnired, 
is certain, the little creature should he very early \)\il for 
periods of practice in complete command of itself ; set on 
the barebacked horse of its own will, and left to break it by 
its own strenii'th. But the ceaseless authoritv exercised over 
my youth left me, when cjist out at last into the world, un- 
able for some time to do more tiian drift with its elements. 
My j)resent courses of life are indeed not altogether of that 
compliant nature ; but are, })erliaps, more unaccommodating 

* Action^ observe, I say here ; in thovfjhi I wiis too independent, as 
J said above. 
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than ihey need be in the insolence of reaction ; and the reeult 
upon me, of the elements and the courses to^etiier, is, in 
sum, that at my present age of Bfty-six, while I have indeed 

the sinceresi admiration for the characters of Phocion, Cin- 
cinnatus, and Caractacus, and am minded, so far as 1 niav, 
to follow the example of those worthy personajjes, my own 
private littlu fancy, in which, for never having in.iulged rae, 
always quarrelling with my Fortune, is still, as it 
i Ahmed's arrow, and marry the 



) find Prin( 



always v 

Fairy Paribanou. 

My present verdict, thei 
education at that time, i 
formal and too luxurious : 



sfore, on the general tenour of my 
lust be, that it was at once too 



; leaving my character, at the most 
important moment for its construotion, cramped indeed, but 
not disciplined ; and only by protection innocent, instead of 
by practice virtuous. My mother saw this herself, and but 
loo clearly, in later years; and whenever I did anything 
wrong, stupid, or hard-hearted, — (and I have done many 
things that were all three), — always said, ' It is because yon 
were too much indnlged.' 

So strongly do I feel this, as I sip my coffee this morning, 
(May 2'ltii), after being made profoundly miserable last 
night, because 1 did not think it likely I should be accepted 
if I made an olTer to any one of three beautiful youtig ladies 
who were crusliing and rending my heart into a mere sham- 
rock leaf, the whole afternoon ; nor had any power to do, 
what 1 should have liked better still, send GiaTar (without 
Zobeido's knowing anything aijout it) to superintend the 
immediate transport to my palace of all three ; — that I am 
afraid, if it were left to me at present to institute, without 
help from kinder counsellors, the education of the younger 
children on St. George's estate, the methods of the old woman 
who lived in a shoe would be the first that occurred to me as 
likely toconduce most directly to their future worth andfelicitv. 

And I chanced, as Fors would have it, to fall, but last 
week, as I was arranging some books bought two years ago, 
and forgotten over since, — on an instance of the use of ex- 
treme severity in education, which cannot but commend itself 
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to the acceptance of every well informed English gentle- 
woman. For all well informed English gentlewomen, and 
gentle-maidens, have faithful respect for the memory of Lady 
Jane Grey. 

But I never myself, until the minute when I opened that 
book, could at all understand Lady Jane Grey. I have seen 
a great deal, thank Heaven, of good, and prudent, and clever 
girls ; but not among the very best and wisest of them did 
I ever find the slightest inclination to stop indoors to read 
Plato, when all their people were in the Park. On the con- 
trary, if any approach to such disposition manifested itself, 
I found it was always, either because the scholastic young 
person thought that somebody might possibly call, suppose 
— myself, the Roger Ascham of her time, — or suppose some- 
body else — who would prevent her, that day, from reading 
" piu avanti," or because the author who engaged her atten- 
tion, so far from being Plato himself, was, in many essential 
particulars, anti-Platonic. And the more I thought of Lady 
Jane Grey, the more she puzzled me. 

Wherefore, opening, among my unexamined books, Roger 
Ascham's Scholemaster, printed by John Daye, dwelling over 
Aldersgate, An. 1571, just at the page where he gives the 
original account of the thing as it happened, I stopped in 
my unpacking to deciplier the black letter of it with atten- 
tion ; whicli, by your leave, good reader, you sliall also take 
tlie trouble to do yourself, from this, as far as I can manage 
to give it you, accurate facsimile of the oKl page. Antl trust 
me that I have a reason for practising you in these old 
letters, though I have no time to tell it you just now. 

" ^nb am rxamj^ljc, fxs\ti\itx laht ax itstt tsail^ faaxkt 
matt in a t\i\)st for bnivLt zn)s karxxxttg, g faill glabljj rt- 
irort : ia\it\ mz^ htt It^tztts fa\X\ zamt |rlf a«uw, t iaHafss^tf 
foil^ matt jrrafilf. grfow g tomt ixita Germanic g tsmt 
ia grobrjcgatr in %nct%itx%\mt ia izlu mj Itsbt at i\vi xus- 
hit 3f airy Jane Grey, ia ia\axa g toaa tuttVin^ mxc\ it- 
J0lbin0. 2gtr prjentts, i\t guke anif V^t gtttr]^jtt«je, toitj 
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>n 'Hjt froiHf^oItrt, ScntlntKB antr SratUfointtm, torn 
(unling in t^c ^aiii i J fonnb {rti in (ci f^smbn, rn- 
fcing PhEcdon Platonis in 6«ilu, i t^sl feiH( u mnrj h/- 
lilt, II tuxat qtxiWnaxtt toauDt rtsb a mnn taU in Bocase. 
^fltr laliititltaii, mb hutit Jboite, toiltr %orat ai^rt talli, ^ 
sikilr ^tt, to^s i^M ttrmilb luit fat\ ■gjo^m in l^c $uluf 
similias <t" inii&rirttr mte : ^ foisic, ill t^tii fjiroit in t(i 
^irkt, i* but B ij^itratv ta t^st flnsnif ^ ^ fin&f in Plato : 
gklu, gootr folkc, t^ts ubtt fell fo^sl Inu gbiiKit mmt." 
Thus far, except in the trouble of readinjr black letters, I 
have given you notlijiig new, or even freshly old. All this 
we have heard of the young lady a hundred times over. But 
next to this, comes something which I fancy will bo unex- 
pected by most of niy readers. For the fashion of all liter- 
ary students, catering for the public, has hitherto been to 
pick out of their author whatever bits they thought likely to 
be acceptable to Demos, and to keep everything of suspicious 
taste out of bis dish of hashed hare. Nay, 'be pares his 
apple that will cleanly eat,' says honest George Herbert. I 
am not wholly sure, however, even of tiiat ; if the apple it- 
self be clean off the bough, and the teeth of little Eve and 
Adam, what teeth should be, it is quite questionable whether 
the good old fashion of alternate bite be nut the method of 
finest enjoyment of flavour. But the modern frugivoroua 
public will soon have a steam-machine in Covent Garden, 
to pick the straw out of their strawberries. 

In accordance with which popular principle of natural se- 
lection, the historians of Lady Jane's life, finding this first 
opening of the scene at Brodegate so entirely charming and 
graceful, and virtuous, and moral, and ducal, and large- 
Ian ded -estate -is h— without there being the slightest sugges- 
tion in it of any principle, to which any body could possibly 
object, — pounce upon it as a flawless gem ; and clearing from 
it all the objectionable matrix, with delicate skill, set it forth 
— changed about from one to another of the finest cases of 
velvet eloquence to be got up for money — in the corner shop 
—London and Ryder's, of the Bond Street of Vanity Fair 
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But 1, HH an old miiier&logist, like to see ray gems in th« 
rook ; and always bruig away the biggest piece I can break 
with the heaviest hammer 1 can carry. Accordingly, I vent- 
ure to beg of you also, good reader, to decipher farther this 
piece of kindly AGcham's following narration ; 

*' ^ai {f0tD fanti noa, "^abniat, quot^ ^, lo tbit ittft knofa- 
Itigt of pltnsure, t lu&nt bib tiitH^ allatt gon unto it, tt- 
ing not mnng too m tit, litd bcTji Ittnt mta }ja.bt atttpxtli 
l^trtunto, g foill U\l sou, quctb it^tf, unb ttH gou ■ tiotl^, 
kik^ jitrcjiBtirt jjt bill maibtl nt, Oiti of t^i 0Ttittcit fat- 
niGtit; l^at i&rr 6ob gabt ir(, is, t^al (lu sent ml to i^srpt 
nnb iibfTF paTfntis, aui) go igiiitit a ic^ooltmaittT, ,jor £b)i| 
^ Bin in pitstaa ril^tr of faijftr or matlfeT, bl/itin 3 
xpiakr, Kicjit Eilcnct, sit. stanb, or go, »tt, briithc, b( nin|[, of 
inb. btt siuoing, flaying, bjucing, or toing aniill^ing tk. S 
matt bet it, rr it tout, iii iiic^ totigb'i Rifasutc, t nitmlicT, 
(li/n BD prrfrril];, as Cob niabt t^t toorlb, or tils ^ am so 
sbarplg tiunttb, to cnxtUs t^rcnluib. Qn ftntaUji Bome- 
lintiE, toit^ piiir^tB, nipfn, snb bobbtR, nnb ot^tr torutt 
tobir^r ^ toil! not nnmt far t^t b"'"''' 3 brait t^i, lo tDit^- 
»nt mtnBiirc niisorbttrb, Ibat 3 t^inhc mjj wlft in (r/II, till 
limt cemt t^nt ^ tuuBt got to M. Elmer totfa trnc^tl^ nut 
%a gnitljT, bo jiUntvnilT;, biit^ Eiirb fiiirt nllitrfmFtM to lent- 
nini; tbnt $ l^inbc nil i^t tirat nailing, In^ilcx ^ am bit}/ 
bim. ^nb tuffin 3 I'm f^ll'b fro Y^m, ^ fall on torcjiing. bt- 
fRi'Et, bl/ntaoiticr ^ hot th but learning, is fidl of gruft, 
troubli, fran. anb tobole minliking unto mti. ^iib ttui mi; 
boohf ]}at\ biia to mur^ uijt ^ItaBUrr, i bringctfr bail]] to inc 
tnoTt iiIiNBurt i laeit, j; in irspirt of it, oil otbcr ghnxan, 
ill btis tttbc, btt but trifUs i troubles tinlo mtt. 

Lady Jane ceases, Aschara speaks : J itmi 

itr t^ia tnlbi glabic, Ijolbt brmuEi it ii to toortbi! of mnno- 
Tjj i bcrauEC also it tons t^t last talir t^at (litr ^ ^ab, anb 
tjri Iiiat timi, Itfat rbti ^ Bnbi ibat nobli t toort^i; S^>" 
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Now, for the clear understanding of this passage, — I ad- 
jure you, gentle reader, (if you are such, and therefore capa- 
ble of receiving adjuration) — in the name of St. George and 
all saints, ^-of Edward III. and all knights, — of Alice of 
Salisbury and all stainless wives, and of Jeanne of France 
and all stainless maids, that you put at once out of your 
mind, under penalty of sharpest Honte Ban, all such thought 
as would first suggest itself to the modern novel writer, and 
novel reader, concerning this matter, — namely, that the 
young girl is in love with her tutor. She loves him rightly, 
as all good and noble boys and girls necessarily love good 
masters, — and no otherwise ; — is grateful to him rightly, and 
no otherwise ; — happy with him and her book — rightly, and 
no otherwise. 

And that her father and mother, with whatever leaven of 
human selfishness, or impetuous disgrace in the manner and 
violence of their dealing with her, did, nevertheless, compel 
their child to do all things that she did, — rightly, and no 
otherwise, was, verily, though at that age she knew it but in 
part, — the literally crowning and guiding Mercy of her life, 
— the plaited thorn upon the brow, and rooted thorn around 
the feet, which are the tribute of Earth to the Princesses of 
Heaven. 

Vol. II.— 28 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



Tub minds of many of the friends of Mr. Septimns Hansard appear to 
have been greatly exercised by my insertion of, and comments on, the 
newspaper paragraph respecting that gentleman's ministrations to the 
poor of London. 

I thought it unnecessary to take notice of the first communication 
which I received on the subject, from a fashionable lady, informing me, 
with much indignation, that Mr. Hansard hod caught his fever in the 
West-End, not in the East ; and had been sick in the best society. The 
following letter is of more importance, and its writer having accepted 
what he calls '' my kind offer " to print it, I have no alternative, though 
he mistook, or rather misplaced, the real kindness of my private note, 
which lay in its recommendation to him,* not to accept the offer it 
made. 

** 135, Watebix)w Buildings, Wilmott Stbrbt, 

*^ Bbthnal Gkeen, E., May 14, 1875. 

*' Sir, — In your 49th Letter you say that we clergy are not priests, 
aiid cannot K.acrifice. You also say that wo arc whkly responsible for. 
and the f^tticient oausea of. horrible outrages on women. In your 51 at 
Letter you spoak of my friend and chief, Mr. Hansard, as being cour- 
ageouft, impulsive, and generous, but complacent, and livinjj a lite ''all 
ajjlow in vain ' ; and you compare him, in Bethnal Green, to a moth in 
candle -j^reaso. 

" I know that I. as a i)rie8t. am responsible for much wrong-doiujr ; 
but I must claim you, and all who have failed to be perfect stewanls 
of their material and spiritual property, as responsible with me and the 
rest of the clergy for the ignorance and crime of our fellow-countrymen. 

*' But I would ask you whether Mr. Hansard's life, even as you know 
it. (and you don't know half the St. George-like work he has done and 
is doinir,) is not a proof that we jtrieMH can ttnd do sacrijicc ; — that we 
can offer ourselves, our souls and bodies. 

"Of course I ii^Tve with you and Mr. Lyttel that the pr<?aching of 
*• Christ's life inf*tta<l of our lives " is false and damnaton\ but I am 
sorry that instead of backing those who teach the true and salutary 
Gosi)el, you condemn us all alike, wholesale. I think you will find that 
you will want even our help to j^et the true Gospel taught. 

** Allow me also to protest pretty strongly against my friends and 

* At least, I think the toriuH i>f my lett<.!r niifi^ht have been easily construed into such re- 
commendutioii ; I fear they were not Bk» clear at> they might have beeu. 
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neighbours here being comparad to candle -greiise. I trmcy tbat. nn 
consideraiioD, 70U would like to withdraw that parable ; perhapti, even, 
you would like to make tioine kiud of mparutiou. by helping us, candle- 
^ciae-like Betbnal'gn.tinerd, to be better and happier. 

" I auk one of those clergymen NpokeD of in Letter XLIX.. oud '' hon- 
estly believe mywll impelled to say and dn" many things liy the Holy 
Ohost; and tor that very reiiaoD I am bound to remember that you aud 
Dtber men are inspired also by the aarao Holy GboRt; and therefore to 
luok out for and take any hel)i which you and others obuose to give me. 

■■ It ia because I have already rtceived no mnoh help from you that I 
write this lettei. 

" I am, youra fuithfnlly, 

"Strwabt D. Headi.am, 
•'l_'nrate of St. Matthew's, Bethnal Oreea. 

"To John Rcskin, Esq., LL.D." 



1 at Gnt intcDded to make no 
rend, find it lo muileiitly foat iu it; 
divinity, an to make it my duty, t 
— and, I donbt not. well-doing- 



nmeots on this letter, bnt, as I 
inper. aud so perilously Ioohg Id 
I congratulate the well-mean 
Iter, on his agreement with Mi 



ing 



Lyttel that tbe preaching of " Chrisl'ii life, instead of our lives," is false 
and damnatory; also to obaerve to him tbat the sacrifice of our own 
bodiei!. instead of Christ's body, la an eqoatly heretical, and 1 can as- 
■oie bim, no lesa dangerous, reformation of tba Doctrine of the Mass. 
1 beg him also to believe tbat I meant no disrespect to his friends and 
neighhoniB in comparing tbem to candle-grease. He is unaccustomed 
to my simple Englisb. and would surely not bsvo been otfendeil if 1 had 
•aid, Instead. " oil for tbe light " ? If our chandlers, aow*a-dayH, never 
give us any so honest toJIow as might Sttiogly be mode the aymbol of a 
Clirittian congregation, \a that my fnutt? 

I feel, however, that I do indeed owo some apology to Mr. Hansard 
himself, to bia many good and well-won frienils. and especially to my 
correspondent. Mr. Lyttel, for reprinting the following article from a 
Birmingbam paper— very imperfectly, 1 am suie, exemplifying tbe 
lustre produced by ecclesiastical labour in poliabing wbat, perhaps. 1 
Bball again be held disrespectful, in likening to tbe Pewter, iuiiteud of 
the Greiue. and Candlestick instead of Candle, ot socrtdly iullanimable 
Religious Society. 

ProPKBHOK BtlBKIN ON TDK Clerot. 

" Not many years ago one miglit throw almost any calumny against 
the Chnrcb or her clergy without tear of contradiction or exposure. 
Happily, for the cause of truth and justice, those days are gone — nn- 
happily. however, for tbe unfortunate individuals boru too late Iot the 
safe indi^genoe of their sptoen. Amongst these, we fear, must be 
reckoned Mr. Ruakln. tbe Oxfurd Professor ot Fine Art. He isiiuea 
monthly a pamphlet, entitled Fori Vlatigcnl, beiug osteusibiy ' Let- 
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ters to the Workmen and Labonrem of Great Britain,' bnt the oontenU 
of which <lo not appear likely to eHity that class, even if the price iteii- 
peuee) were not prohibitory. In tbe forty-ninth of these letters a (ttri- 
ODs and wholly unjuittifiable attack is made upon the Chnrcb. Ha 
abuse ia deemed too nnjast or too coarse to bestow span the derfcj, and 
they are assailed in a tone of yiiujieratioii worthy of the last eentuty. 
The Professor lays that,* ' in general, any man's beooming a clcrt^yman 
in these days implies that, b( best, his sentiment has overpowered his 
intellect, and that, whatsTer the feebleness of tbe latter, the victory of 
his impertinent piety has been probably owing to its alliance with hia 
conceit, aod it« promise to liini ot the gratification of being rcgurded as 
an Oracle, without the tronble of becoming wise, or the grief of beiu^ 
so.' Much more there is m the same insolent strain, as if the Profes- 
Bor'x hpnd had 1)eea turned by the height of criticul infallibility to irbiGb 
be bns elevated himself, and from wiiiob he looks down with self-compla- 
oeiit scorn and arrogance u]>oa nil fallible humanity, clerical or lay. He 
concludes by appcudins ' a specimen of Ibo conduct of the Saints to 
whom our English clergymen have delivered the Faith.' Thi* specimen 
is afforded, according to Mr, Kuakiu, in two cases of revolting and almort 
inaredible barbarism, tried recently at Liverpool Assises, in one of which 
an unoffending man was kicked to de.ith by a gang of street nifSans, in 
the presence of on admiring crowd ; and in tbe otber case, a dmnkea fe- 
male tramp, drencbed with tbe rain, was taken into a field and outraged 
by balf-a-dnzen youths, after which they left Iibt. and she was found 
there next day dead. We need not enter into tbe details of these cnseii, 
which were given fully enough at the time : suffice it to say that in tbe 
records of no age or nation will any tales be found snrpassing these two 
in arivageiy of mind and body, and in foulness of heart and sonL And 
what is .Mr. Ruakin'n reason for reauscitating the msmoiy of these bOT- 
tura ? What is tbe explanation that he has to give of them ? What ia 
the judgment that be has to pose upon them? Let our readers behold 
it for themselves in his own words ;^' The clergy uay rainjy exclaim 
againat being made responsible for this state of thiugs. They, and chiefly 
tbeir Bithops, are wholly responsible for it ; nay. are efficiently the 
onuses of it, preaching a false gospel for hire,' Theso words have the 
one merit of being perfectly plain. Ur. Ruskin does not insinuate his 
vile charge by any indirect taints or roundabout verbiage, bnt eipreases 
his infamous meaning as unambiguonsly ns possible. The clergy, he 
■ays, are ' wholly responsible ' for the murders and raiies which horrify 
ns. which, indeed, they ' efficiently oanse ' ; and tbe chiefs of these in- 
carnate fiends are the Gisho|)S. 

" This very intemperate attack eliciled a few temperate remarbs 
from one of the maligned class. The Rev. E. Z. Lyttel, of 'Werrington, 
neor Peterborough, wrote to Mr. Ruakin thus : — ' 1 have been reading 
yourwords to my conscience, but is it my unoonsciona hypocrisy, my self- 
conoeit, ot my sentiment overpowering intellect which hinders me from 
hearing Uie word Quilty ,' The Gospel I endeavour with all my might 
to preach and embody is Ihia —Believe on, be persuaded by. the Lord 
JcrauB Christ; let His life rule your lives, and you shall be safe and 
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eoDod now aod everlnRtingly. Is this a folne Gospel pteaohed (or hire T 
If not. wbat oCher Gonpel do you refer to ? ' Mr. Ljttel seemn to h&ve 
thought tbat the charge broughc agKinst hiiugetf and hia uleriool 
brethren oC UBUBinic muiders and [apes was too grora lor ootioe, or too 
intoxicitted to merit deaial. He oootented himself with the foregoing 
very mild reply, which, however, proved adequate to the occasion 
which called it forth. Mr. Ljttel was recently curate uf St, Bamabas, 
in this town, and has also held a curacy in London. Hia personal ex- 
peitence gives him a claim to be heard when he aHsures the ProfeEBOt 
that he kaowi that the roonklity of the parishea with which be U beat 
acquainted baa been made better, nnd not worse, by the Gelf-BBcrlficing 
efforts o[ the clergy. It ia aUo pointed ont that while Mr. Rnakin has 
been freely travelliug about in the enjoyment of beautiful scenery and 
fresh air, Mr. Lyttel and other clergymen have been occupied from Jay 
Co day in atuffy rooms, in crowded parishes, amonget ignorant and tra- 
moral people. And whilst the ceosorious Oxford luminary maken a 
great fuaa abonl getting paid for Fort (Jlitn'jerit and his other writ- 
ings, Mr. Lyttel hints that Eiirely tbe clergy should be paid for their 
teaobiag loo. being quite equally worthy of their hire. 

"Our ex-townaman has so effectually disposed of tbe Proteasor's 
obarges. that there ia no need to endearonr to answer them further. 
Wa have only noticed them sn far ia order to show our readers the ex- 
tent to which hatred of Che Church becomea a ciaEe with some persons, 
otherwise estimable no doubt, whoao judgment ia for the time swept 
away by posaion. Tbat there is no pleasing such persona is the more 
apparanl. from til. Huakin'a curiooB comments upon the well-known 
Btory o[ the Rev. Septimus Hansard, the rector of Bethnal Green, who 
has canght the amall-pox, the typhus fevL-r, and the scarlet fever, on 
three several occasionH* in the discharge of hia pnatoral duties among 
the aick poor. When he fell down in hia pulpit with tbe amall-pox, ha 
at once said he wouid go to an hospital, but refused to enter the oab 
which hia friends called, lest be ahoutd infect it ; and, a hearae happen- 
ing to pass, he went in it — a fiue instance of courage and self-devotion. 
Mr Hajuiard'a stipend is five hundred a year, out of which he haa to 
pay two curatea. And what has Mr. tiaskin to say to this? Surely 
this must command his fnlleht aympathy, admiration, and approval? 
Far from it His anatliug comment is as follows: — 'I am very sure 
that while ha was saving one poor soul iu Bethnat be was leaving ten 
rich souls to be damned at Tyburn, each of which would damn a 
thousand or two more by their example or neglect.' Thia peculiar 
mode oE argnment has the merit of being available under all circum- 
stances ; for, of course, if Mr. Hansard's parish had happened to lie 
Tyburn instead of Bethnal. Mr. Rnakin would have been equally ready 
with the glib remark that while the rector was anving one rich ioul to 
Tyburu. be was leaving ten |>oor aoula to destruction in Bethnal. Are 
we to understand tbat Mr. Ituakin thinks Mr. Hansard ought to be 
able to lie in two places at once, or are we to shrug our shouJders and 
say that some persoua are hurd to please ? Tbe haroiarn of nelf- 
sacrifice Mr. Rnakin considers to be a waste and a mistake. Hr. Han- 
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Bard^s life has all. snys the Professor, * been but one fit of scarlet feyer 
— and all aglow in vain. * That noble-minded men should devote them* 
selves to the noblest work of the Church for the love of Christ, and of 
those for whom He died, is apparently beyond Mr. Buskin's concep- 
tion. Love of sensation, he says, is the cause of it all. ' Sensation 
muH be grot out of death, or darkness, or frightfuiness. . . . Aud 
the culmination of the black business is that the visible misery drags 
and beguile» to its help all the enthusiastic simplicity of the religious 
young, and the honest strength of the really noble type of English 
clergymen, and swallows them, as Charybdis would life-boats. Cour- 
ageous and impulsive men, with just sense enough to make them 
soundly practical, and therefore complacent, in immediate busineas. 
but not enough to enable them to see what the whole business comes 
to when done, are sure to throw themselves desperately into the dirty 
work, and die like lively moths in candle-grease. ' We have read phil- 
osophy something like the above extract elsewhere before, and we 
think the philosopher's name was Harold Skimpole. What the gospel 
is with which Mr. Ruskin proposes to supplant Christianity and to re- 
generate the world we do not know. A gospel of this tone, however, 
published in tenpenny instalments, is not likely ever to reach the hands 
of the workmen and labourers of Great Britain, much less their hearts." 

With this interesting ebullition, shall we call it, of Holy Water, or 
beautiful explosion, — perhaps, more accurately, — of Holy Steam, in 
one of our gpreat manufacturing centres, a very furnace, it would ap- 
pear, of heartfelt zeal for the Church, I wish I could at once compare 

a description of the effects of similar zeal for the Chapel, given me 

in a letter just received from Wakefield, for which I sincerely thank my 
correspondent, and will assume, unless I hear further from him, his 
permission to print a great part of said letter in next Fors. 

My more practical readers may perhaps be growing desperate, at the 
continued non-announcement of adviiiice in my main scheme. But 
the transference to the St. George's Company of the few acres of land 
hitherto offered us, cannot be effected without the establishment of 
the society on a legal basis, which I find the mos^t practised counsel 
slow in reducing to terms such as the design could be carried out upon. 
The form proposed shall, however, without fail, be submitted to the 
existing members of the Company in my next letter. 
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LETTER LV. 

No UORE letters, at present, reaching me, from clergy- 
men, I use the breathing-time permitted me, to express 
more clearly the meaning of my charge, — left in its brevity 
obscure, — that, as a body, they " teach a false gospel for 
hire." 

It is obscure, because associating two charges quite dis- 
tinct. The first, that, whether for hire or not, they preach 
a false gospel. The second that whether they preach truth 
or falsehood, they preach as hirelings. 

It will be observed that the three clergymen who have 
successively corresponded with me — Mr. Tipple, Mr. Lyttel, 
and Mr. Headlam — have every one, for their own part, ea- 
gerly repudiated tbo doctrine of the Eleventh Article of the 
Church of England. Nevertheleaa, the substance of that 
article assuredly defines the method of salvation commonly 
announced at this day from British pulpits ; and the effect 
of this supremely pleasant and supremely false gospel, on 
the British mind, may be hr^st illustrated by the reply, made 
only the other day, by a dishonest, but sincerely religious, 
commercial gentleman, to an acquaintance of mine, who had 
expressed surprise that he should come to church after do- 
ing the things he was well known to do: "Ah, my friend, 
my standard is just the publican's." 

In the second place, while it is unquestionably true that 
many clergymen are doing what Mr. Ileadlam complacently 
points out their ability to do, — sacrificing, to wit, them- 
selves, their souls, and bodies, (not that I clearly understand 
what a clergyman means by sacrificing his soul,) without 
any thought of temporal reward ; this preaching of Christ 
has, nevertheless, become an acknowledged Profession, and 
means of livelihood for gentlemen ; and the Simony of to- 
day differs only from that of apostolic times, in that, while 
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the elder Simon thought the gift of the Holy Ghost worth 
a considerable offer in ready money, the modern Simon 
would on the whole refuse to accept the same gift of the 
Third Person of the Trinity, without a nice littlo attached 
income, a pretty church, with a steeple restored by Mr, 
Scott, and an eligible neighbourhood. 

These are the two main branches of the charge I meant to 
gather into my short sentence ; and to these I now further 
add, that in defence of this Profession, with its pride, privi- 
lege, and more or less roseate repose of domestic felicity, 
extremely beautiful and enviable in country parishes, the 
clergy, as a body, have, with what energy and power was in 
them, repelled the advance both of science and scholarship, 
so far as either interfered with what they had been accus- 
tomed to teach ; and connived at every abuse in public and 
private conduct, with which they felt it would be considered 
uncivil, and feared it might ultimately prove unsafe, to in- 
terfere. 

And that, therefore, seeing that they were put in charge 
to preach the Gospel of Christ, and have preached a false 
gospel instead of it ; and seeing that they were put in 
charge to enforce the Law of Christ, and have permitted 
license instead of it, they are answerable, as no other men 
are answerable, for tlie existing " state of things" in this 
British nation, — a state now recorded in its courts of justice 
as productive of crimes respecting which the Birmingham 
Defender of the Faith himself declares that " in the records 
of no age or nation will any tales be found surpassing tliese 
in savagery of mind and body, and in foulness of heart and 
soul." 

Answerable, as no other men are, I repeat ; and entirely 
disdain my correspondent Mr. Headlam's attempt to involve 
me, or any other layman, in his responsibility. He has 
taken on liirnself the ofFice of teacher. Mine is a painter's ; 
and I am ])lague(l to death by having to teach iNStcdd of 
him, and his l)rethren, — silent, they, for fear of their con- 
gregations ! Which of them, from least to greatest, dares, 
for instance, so much as to tell tiie truth to women about 
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their dress ? Which of them has forbidden his feminine 
audience to wear fine bonnets in church ? Do they think 
the dainty garlands are wreathed round the studiously 
dressed hair, because a woman " should have power on her 
head because of the angels " ? Which of them understands 
that text? — which of them enforces it? Dares the boldest 
ritualist order his women-congregation to come all with 
white napkins over their heads, rich and poor alike, and 
have done with their bonnets ? What, * You cannot order * ? 
You could say you wouldn't preach if you saw one bonnet 
in the church, couldn't you ? * But everybody would say 
you were mad.' Of course they would — and that the devil 
was in you. " If they have called the Master of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more them of his household ? " but 
now that *all men speak well of you,* think you the Son of 
Man will speak the same ? 

And you, and especially your wives (as is likely !) are 
very angry with me, I hear, on all hands ; — and think me 
hostile to you. As well might a carter asleep on his shafts 
accuse me of being his enemy for trying to wake him ; or 
his master's enemy, because I would fain not see the cart in 
the ditch. Nay, this notable paragraph which has given 
Mr. Hansard's friends so much offence, was credited and 
printed by me, because I thought it one of the noblest in- 
stances I had ever heard of energy and unselfishness ; and 
though, of all the sects of ecclesiastics, for my own share, I 
most dislike and distrust the so-called Evangelical, I took 
the picture of Swiss life, which was meant to stand for a 
perfect and true one, from the lips of an honest vicar of that 
persuasion. 

Which story, seeing that it has both been too long inter- 
rupted, and that its entire lesson bears on what I have to say 
respecting the ministrations of Felix Neff, I will interrupt 
my too garrulous personal reminiscences by concluding, in 
this letter, from that of March, 1874. 

The old cart went again as well as ever ; and " he never 
could have believed," said Ilansli, " that a cart could have 
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taken itself up so, and become so extremely changed for the 
better. That might be an example to many living creat- 
ures." 

More than one young girl, however, in her own secret 
heart reproached Hansli for his choice — saying to herself 
that she would have done for him quite as welL " If she 
had thought he had been in such a hurry, she could have 
gone well enough, too, to put herself on bis road, and pre- 
vented him from looking at that rubbishy rag of a girl. She 
never could have thought Hansli was such a goose, — he, who 
might easily have married quite differently, if he had had 
the sense to choose. As sure as the carnival was coming, he 
would repent before ho got to it. All the worse for /iim 
— il*s his own fault : as one makes one's bed, one lies in it." 

Hut Hansli had not been a goose at all, and never found 
anything to repent of. He had a little wife who was just 
tho very thing lie wanted, — a little, modest, busy wife, who 
made him as happy as if he had married Heaven itself in 
person. 

It is true that she didn't long help Hansli to pull the cart : 
ho soon found himself obliged to go in the shafts alone again ; 
but aussi, once he saw he had a mustard,* he consoled him- 
self. *' What a fellow!" said he, examining him. "In a 
wink, he'll be big enough to help me himself." And, there- 
upon, awav ho went with his cart, all alone, without finding 
any viitToronoo. 

It i> truo tliat in :i vt-ry little while his wife wanted to come 

hC'i'.n 'v> \\K'\v him. *' li ohiv we make a little haste to ire; 

i .ivk." said >iie, " the little one ean wait well enoujxh — liesidts 

» . ... . *^ 

tiiat :i.o cra'-viinoiiur ean irive him somethinir to drink while 

we are ;i\Nay." Hut tiie musiarvl himself was not of their 
! •:;J», .\r..i s« v":i ma.le ti.em wa.k in his own fashion. Thev 
iv.;i ie .. .! :: e iiaste li-.tn^ e.^r.M to iret home — but before thev 
wo'.i^ NX'.:: >; \.i\\: a .v a^'\;e «■:* ::uir door, the wife cried out, 
*'\'or.\. \\ : u'/s :i;a: !" **'ri:a:** xvas a shrill crvintr like a 
. .*..v' ; i:'-- x\:.e:. i: is : tiiiir Kil.ed. *' Merov on us, what is it, 
-- \\ .;;•/> : .^' f..a::i :■ ! " erio.; ^l.e ; aihi left the cart, and ran 
X .T a: ". .: ' >:n ^ ,1 : a: 1 :i ere, sure enough, was the grand- 
,....:.... ^^v^^-', •'. ^. .i::!^- ::;!:. ys erits had put into a drea»iful 
*;•;: : los: i: >V .:. i i.Ave Ov ::v\:!s;.^ns. an-i who could think 
o: !-.'::r."ir i o::er :::;■:; tv^ 1 ri:.ir it to meet mamma. Trie 
; 0Av> ■v\\ . :V.e :'r:j:i:. a:..; the r;;r., i:ad put tiie old woman so 

• V»"u;a^.I--i- : ar.U . '. u: 1 ^.\i:.'i cive l<;ur ;han this EugrlUb for it. 
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out of breath that it was really high time for somebody to 
take the child. She was almost beside herself ; aud it waa 
ever so iong before she could say, "No— T won't have bim 
alone any more : in my life 1 never saw such a little wretch : 
1 had rather come and draw the cart.** 

These worthy people thus learned what it is to have a ty- 
rant in one's house, little one though be be. But all that 
didn't interrupt their houseliold ways. The little wife found 
plenty to do staying at home ; gardening, and helping to 
make the brooms. Without ever hurrying anything, she 
worked without cesaing, and was never tired, — so easily 
things ran under her hand. Hansli was all surprise to find 
he got along so well with a wife ; and to find his purse grow- 
ing fatter so fust, lie leased a little field ; and the grand- 
mother saw a goat in it ; presetitly two. Ke would not hear 
of a donkey, but arranged with the miller, when he went to 
the town, to carry some of his brooms for him ; which, it is 
true, skimmed off a little of the profit, and that vexed llansli, 
who could not bear the smallest kreutzer to escape him. But 
inple and continuous. The days 



followed each other like the 
difference between one and ano 
twigs to make brooms with. E 
ting herself much about, his wif 
brought it, and planted it there. 
— every day it grew a little ; ai 
was of use for something. 






Iier. Every year grew 
ery year, also, without put- 
gave him a new baby '~' 
Every day it 



She 

Tied a little, 

turn of the hand, it 

grandmother said that, old 



n anything like it. 
all the world, she said, like the little cats, which, at six weeks 
old, catch mice. And all these children were really like so 
many blessings — the more there came, the more money one 
made. Very soon — only think of it — the grandmother saw 
a cow arrive. If she had not with her own eyes seen Hanali 
pay for it, it would have been almosf impossible to make her 
believe that he had not stolen it. If the poor old woman had 
lived two years more,* she would even have seen Ifansli be- 
come himself the owner of the little cottage in which she had 
lived so long, with forest right which gave him more wood 

* Fate, and t!ie good Tiovelist, tbaa di^miu poor gruid mamma in a 
pawing seutenoe. — juali wlien we wonted her ru much to live a little 
loogFr, too \ Bat that is Fura'a way. and Gottbelf knows it. A iNid 
noveliiit would bare mode tier live to exactly the proper mometit, and 
Iben die in a nimt intttractive manner, and witli pathetia iuoidenta and 
Bl«L-ches which would have ailed a chapter. 
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than he wanted ; and ground enough to keep a cow and two 
sheep, which are convenient things enough, when one has 
children who wear worsted stockings. 

(Upon all that,* Hansli certainly owed a good deal, but 
it was well-placed money, and no one would ask him for it, 
as long as he paid the interest to the day ; for the rest, **if 
God lent him life, these debts did not trouble him," said he.) 
lie might then learn that the first kreutzers are the most 
difficult to save. There's always a hole they are running out 
at, or a mouth to swallow them. But when once one has 
got to the point of having no more debts, and is completely 
set on one's legs, then things begin to go ! — the very ground 
seems to grow under your feet, — everything profits more and 
more, — the rivulet becomes a river, and the gains become 
always easier and larger : on one condition, nevertheless, 
that one shall change nothing in one's way of life. For it is 
just then that new needs spring out of the ground like 
mushrooms on a dunghill, if not for the husband, at least for 
the wife, — if not for the parents, at least for the children. 
A thousand things seem to become necessary, of which we 
had never thought ; and we are ashamed of ever so many 
others, which till then had not given us the smallest concern ; 
and we exaggerate the value of what we have, because once 
we had nothing ; and our own value, because we attribute 
our success to ourselves, — and, — one changes one's way of 
life, and expenses increase, and labour lessens, and the 
hau«^lity spirit goes before the fall. 

It was not so with Ilansli. lie continued to live and work 
just the same ; and hardly ever spent anything at the inn ; 
aussi, he rejoiced all the more to find something hot readv 
for him when he came home ; and did honour to it. Xothino^ 
was changed in him, unless that his strength for work became 
alwavs iireater. little l)v little : and his wife had the ditlicult 
art of making the children serve themselves, each, according 
to its ai::e, — not with many words neither ; and she herself 
scared V knew how. 

A pedagogue would never have been able to get the least 
explanation of it from her. Those children took care of each 
other, helped their father to make his brooms, and their 
mother in her work about the house ; none of them had the 
least idea of the pleasures of doinij;" nothing, nor of dreaniinii 

* This parat^raph implies, of course, the existence of all modern 
abuses, — the story dealiu;^ ouly with the world as it is. 
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or lounging about ; and yet not one was overworked, or 
neglected. They shot up like wiUows by a brookside, full of 
vigour and gaiety. The parents had no time for idling with 
tbein, but the children none the leas knew their love, and 
saw how pleased tliey were when tbeir little ones did their 
work well. Their pareuts prayed with them : on Sundays 
the father read them a chapter which he explained afterwards 
■\& well as ho could, and on account of that also the children 
were full of respect for him, considering him as the father of 
the family who talks with God Himself (and who will tell 
ilim when children disobey*). The degree of respect felt 
by children for their parents depends always on the manner 
in which the parents bear themselves to God. Why do not 
ttll parents reflect more on this ? f 

Nor was our Ilansli held in small esteem by other people, 
any more than by his children. He was so decided and so 
sure; words full of good sense were plenty with him; honour- 
able in everything, he never set himself up for rich, nor 
complained of being poor ; so that many a pretty lady would 
come expressly into the kitchen, when she heard that the 
broom-merchant was there, to inform herself how things 
went in the country, and bow such and such a matter was 
turning out. Nay, in many of the houses he was trusted to 
lay it] their winter provisions, a business which brought him 
many a bright biitz. The Syndic's wife at Thun, herself, 
often had a chat with him ; it had become, so to Speak, 
really a pressing need with her to see him at Thun every 
Saturday ; and when she was talking- to him, it had happened, 
not once nor twice, that M. the Syndic himself had been 
oliliged to wait for an answer to something he had asked his 
wife. After all, a Syndic's wife may surely give herself 
leave to talk a little according to her own fancy, once a 
week. 

One fine day, however, it was the Saturday at Thun, and 
there ivas not in ail the town a shadow of the broom-nier- 
chant. Thence, aussi, great emotion, and grave faces. More 
than one maid was on the door-steps, with her arms akimbo, 
leaving quietly upstairs in the kitchen the soup and the meat 
to agree with each other as best they might. 

* A minute Evan|;elicul fragitient—dabitable eaoagh. 

t Primarily. becQUse it it iiaiTue, The renpeat of a child toi its 
parent depends on tbe parent's own perBOnal character -. an<J not at all. 
irrespucLive of tiiat. on hia religious behnviniir. Which tlie practical 
good sense of the revereuj novelist pieaeuLlj admits. 
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** You haven't seen him then ? — have you heard nothing of 
him ? "—asked they, one of the other. More than one lady 
ran into her kitchen, prepared to dress* her servant wel^ 
from head to foot, because she hadn't been told when the 
broom-merchant was there. But she found no servant there, 
and only the broth boiling over. Madame the Syndic her- 
self got disturbed ; and interrogated, first her husband, and 
then the gendarme. And as they knew nothing, neither the 
one nor the other, down she went into the low town herself, 
in person, to inquire after her broom-merchant. She was 
quite out of brooms — and the year's house-cleaning was to 
be done next week — and now no broom-merchant — je vous 
demande ! f And truly enough, no broom-merchant appeared; 
and during all the week there was a feeling of want in the 
town, and an enormous disquietude the next Saturday. 
Will he come ? Won't he come ? He came, in effect ; and 
if he had tried to answer all the questions put to him, would 
not have ^t away again till the next week. He contented 
himself with sayine to everybody that '^ he had been obliged 
to go to the funeral.'' 

** Whose funeral ? " asked Madame the Syndic, from whom 
he could not escape so easily. 

<< My sister's," answered the broom-merchant. 

'^ W ho was she ? and when did they bury her ? " Madame 
continued to ask. 

The broom-merchat answered briefly, but frankly : aussi 
Madame the Syndic cried out ail at once, 

" Mercy on us ! — are you the brother of that servant-ffirl 
there's been such a noise about, who turned out at her 
master's death to have been his wife, — and bad all his fortune 
left to her, and died herself soon afterwards ? " 

" It is precisely so," answered Hansli, dryly. J 

" But — goodness of Heaven ! " cried Madame the Syndic, 
"you inherit fifty thousand crowns at least, — and behold you 
still running over the country with your brooms ! " 

* We keep the metaphor in the phrase, to * give a dressing,* bat the 
short verb is better. 

f Untranslateable. 

X It was unw^orlliy of Gotthelf to spoil his story by this vulgar theat- 
rical catastrophe : and his object (namely, to eidiibit the character of 
Hansli in riches as well as poverty, ) does not justify him ; for, to be an 
example to those in his own position, Hansli should have remained in it. 
We will, however, take what good we can get: several of the points fot 
the sake of which I have translated the whole story, are in this part 
of it. 
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" Wliy not ? " said Ilaiisli ; " I haven't got that money, 
yet ; and I'm not going to let go my sparrow in the liand 
for a pigeon on the tiles." 

** Pigeon on the tiles, indeed !" said Madame, — ** why, we 
were speaking of it only this morning — 1 and M. the Syndic; 
and he said the thing was perfectly sure, and the money 
came all to the brother." 

" Ah, well, my faith, so much the better," said Ilansli ; 
'* but about what 1 called to ask, — must you have the brooms 
in eiijht davs, or fifteen ? " 

"Ah, bah — you and your brooms," cried Madame the 
Syndic ; " come in, will you ; — 1 want to see how wide 
Monsieur will open his eyes ! " 

"But, Madame, 1 am a little hurried to-day; it's along 
wav home from here, and the davs arc short." 

"Long or short, come in, always," said Madame impera- 
tivelv, — and Hansli had nothin": for it but to obev. 

She did not take him into the kitchen, but into the dining- 
room ; sent her maid to tell Monsieur that Ilansli was there, 
— ordered up a bottle of wine, — and forced Hansli to sit 
down, in spite of his continued protesting that he had no 
time, and that the days were short. But in a wink the 
Monsieur was there, sat down at the table also, and drank to 
Ilansli's health and happiness ; requiring him at the same 
time to explain how that had all happened. 

" Ah, well, I'll tell you in two words, — it is not long. As 
soon as she had been confirmed, my sister went into the 
world to look for work. She got on from place to place, and 
was much valued, it seems. As for us at home, she occupied 
herself little about us : only came to see us twice, in all the 
time ; and, since my mother died, not at all. 1 have met her 
at Berne, it is true ; but she never asked me to come and 
see where she lived, — onlv bid me salute the wife and chil- 
dren, and said she would soon come, but she never did. It 
is true she was not long at Berne, but was much out at 
service in the neighbouring chateaux, and in French Switzer- 
land, from what 1 hear. She had busy blood, and a fanciful 
head, which never could stay long in the same place : but, 
with that, well-conducted and proof-faithful ; * and one might 
trust her fearlessly with anything. At last there came a re- 
port that she had married a rich old gentleman, who did that 
to punish his relations, with whom he was very angry ; but 

* Fidele a toate 6preuve. " 
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I didn^t much believe it, nor much think about it. And 
then, all of a sudden, I got word that I must go directly to 
my sister if I wanted to see her alive, and that she lived in 
the country by Morat. So I set out, and got there in time 
to see her die ; but was not able to say much to her. As 
soon as she was buried, I came back as fast as I could. I 
was in a hurry to get home, for since I first set up house 1 
had never lost so much time about the world." 

"What's that? — lost so much time, indeed!" cried 
Madame the Syndic. "Ah, nonsense; — with your fifty 
thousand crowns, are you going to keep carrying brooms 
about the country ?" 

"But very certainly, Madame the Syndic," said Hansli, 
"I only half trust the thing; it seems to me impossible I 
should have so much. After all, they say it can't fail ; but 
be it as it will, I shall go on living my own life ; so that if 
there comes any hitch in the business, people shan't be able 
to say of me, * Ah, he thought himself already a gentleman, 
did he ? Now he's glad to go back to his cart.! ' But if the 
money really comes to me, I shall leave my brooms, though 
not without regret ; but it would all the same, then, make 
the world talk and laugh if I went on ; and I will not have 
that." 

"But that fortune is in safe hands, — it runs no danger?" 
asked M. the Svndic. 

"I think so/' said Ilansli. "T promised some money to 
the man, if the horitaij^e reallv came to me ; then he irot 
aiitrrv, and said, * If '\i\ yours, vou'll have it ; and if it isn":, 
money woirt get it : for the expenses and taxes, you'll have 
the account in pro])er time and place.' Then I saw the 
thinij: was well placed ; and I can wait well enough, till the 
time's up." 

"' Hut, in truth," said Madame the Syndic, "T can't under- 
stand such a sanirfroid ! One has never seen the like of that 
in Israel. That would make me leap out of my skin, if 1 was 
your wife." 

" Vou had better not," said Ilansli, " at least until you have 
found somebody ahh; to put you into it again." 

Tliis sanjifroid, and his carrying on his business, reconciled 
manv peoph* to Ilansli ; who were not the less very envious 
of him : some indeed thought him a fool, and wanted to buy 
the succession of him, declaring he would get nothing out of 
it but lawsuits. 

"What would vou have?" said Ilansli. "In this world. 
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one is sure of nothing. It will lie time to think of it if the 
affair gets into a mess," 

but the affair got i 
expired, he go * ' 
cleared away. 

When his wife saw him come back so rich, she began, first, 
to cry ; and then, to scream. 

So that Hansli had to ask her, again and again, what 
was the matter with her, and whether anything had gone 



" Ah, now," said his wife, a 
dom, that she liad all the moi 
she began), — " Ah, now, you 
are so rich, and think that yoi 
sort of wife than me, I've do 
but now I'm nothing but an o\ 
six feet under ground ! " 

Thereupon Hansli sat hi 
said : 

"Wife, Jisteri. Here ar 
have kept house ; and thoi 
the other would have, too. 
the bad words we may hi 
easily counted. Well, 
ill-tempered now, or d 
done. Everything mi 
s inheritance di 



last,— (for 
. trouble tc 
sill despis* 
would likf 
e what 1 cc 
old rag.' If 



1 his 



she cried so sel- 
stop, when onoo 
me, because you 
to have another 

aid, to this day ; 

inly I was already 



now nearly thirty years that we 
knowcst, what one would have, 
I've never once beaten thee, and 
e said to each other would be 

fe, I tell thee, do 

nytbing else than 

remain between u 



have always 

in the past. 

■ from thee ; 

r children. 



if 



but from the good God, for us two, and foi 

And now, I advise thee, and hold it for as sure a thin 

it were written in the Bible, i 

but once, be it with crying, or witlio 

healing with a new rope, such as tliat they may bear thee 

cry from here to the Lake of Constance. Behold what ia 

said : now do as thou wilt." 

It was resolute speaking ; much more resolute than the 
diplomatic notes between Prussia and Austria, The wife 
knew where she was, and did not recommence her song. 
Things remained between them as they had been. Before 
abandoning his brooms, Hansli gave a turn of his hand to 
them, and made a present of a dozen to all his customers. 
. carrying them to each in his own person. He has repeated 
[I'ltiftny a time since, and nearly always with tears in his eyes, 

* " Patraqae."^inachiiie out of repair, and useless. 
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tbat it was a day he oould neirer forget, and that he neTer 
would have believed people loved him «o. 

Farming his own land, he kept his activity and simplioitj) 
prayed and worked as he had alwavs done ; but he knew the 
difference between a farmer and a broom-seller, and did hon* 
our to his new position as he had to his old one. He knew 
well, already, what was befitting in a farmer's house, and did 
now for others as he had been thankful to have had done for 
himself. 

The good God spared both of them to see their sona-in-law 
happy in their wives, and their daughters-in-law fall of re- 
spect and tendern^s for their husbands ; and were they yet 
alive this day, they would see what deep roots their family 
had struck in their native land, because it has remained 
faithful to the vital germs of domestic life ; the love of work ; 
and religion : foundation that cannot be overthrown, un- 
moved by mocking chance, or wavering winds. 

I have no time, this month, to debate any of the debate 
able matters in this story, though I have translated it that 
we may together think of them as occasion serves. In the 
meantime, note that the heads of question are these : — 

I. (Already suggested in p. 169 of my letter for March, 
1874) What are the relative dignities and feltcitiea of 
affection, in simple and gentle loves ? How far do you think 
the regard existing between Hansliand his wife may be com- 
pared, for nobleness and delight, to Sir Philip Sidney's re- 
gard for — his neighbour's wife ; or the relations between 
Ilansli and his sister, terminating in the brief * was not able 
to say much to her,' comparable to those between Sidney 
and his sister, terminating in the completion of the brother's 
Psalter by the sister's indistinguishably perfect song ? 

II. If there be any difference, and you think the gentle 
hearts have in anywise the better — how far do you think this 
separation between gentle and simple inevitable? Suppose 
Sir Philip, for instance — among his many accomplishments — 
had been also taught the art of making brooms, — (as indeed 
I doubt not but his sister knew how to use them), — and time 
had thus been left to the broom-makers of his day for the 
fasliioning of sonnets ? or the reading of more literature 
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than a ' chapitre ' on tho Sunday afternoons ? Might such 
— not * division ' but * collation ' — of labour have bettered 
both their lives ? 

III. Or shall we rather be content with the apparent law 
of Nature that there shall be divine Astrophels in the intel- 
lectual heaven, and peaceful earthly glowworms on the banks 
below ; or even — on the Evangelical theory of human nature 
— worms without any glow ? And shall we be content to see 
our broom-maker's children, at the best, growing up, as wil- 
lows by the brook — or in the simplest and innumerablest 
crowd, as rushes in a marsh ; — so long as they have whole- 
some pith and sufficing strength to be securely sat upon in 
rush-bottomed chairs ; while their masters' and lords' chil- 
dren grow as roses on the mount of Sharon, and untoiling 
lilies in the vales of Lebanon ? 

IV. And even if we admit that the lives Penshurst, and 
by the woods of Muri, though thus to be kept separate, are 
yet, each in their manner, good, how far is the good of either 
of them dependent merely, as our reverend Novelist tells us, 
on " work " (with lance or willow wand) and " religion," or 
how far on the particular circumstances and landscape of 
Kent and Canton Berne, — while, in other parts of England 
and Switzerland, less favourably conditioned, the ministra- 
tion of Mr. Septimus Hansard and Mr. Felix Neff will be 
always required, for the mitigation of the deeper human 
misery, — nioditation on which is to make our sweet English 
ladies comfortable in nursing their cats? 

Leaving the first two of these questions to the reader's 
thoughts, I will answer the last two for him ; — The extremi- 
ties of human degradation are not owing to natural causes ; 
but to the habitual preying upon the labour of the poor by 
the luxury of the rich ; and they are only encouraged and 
increased by the local efforts of religious charity. The 
clergy can neither absolve the rich from their sins for 
monev — nor release them from their duties, for love. 
Their business is not to soothe, by their saintly and dis- 
tant example, the soft moments of cat-nursing ; but sternly 
to forbid cat-nursing, till no child is left unnursed. And if 
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this true discipline of the Church were carried out, and the 
larger body of less saintly clerical gentlemen, and InfeVix 
NeSs, who notv diue with the rich and preach to the poor, 
were acoustonied, on the contrary, to dine with the poor and 
preach to the rich ; though still the various passions and 
powers of the several orders would remain where the provi- 
dence of Hoaveii placed them — and the useful reed and use- 
less rose would still bind the wintry waters with their border, 
and brighten the May sunshine with their bloom, —for each, 
their happy being would be fulfilled in peace in the garden 
of the world ; and the glow, if not of immortal, at least of 
sacredly bequeathed, life, and endlessly cherished memory, 
abide even within its chambers of the tomb. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I, — 1 pnblUii the following legal documenta— tho first articles for 
trhlch I iiBve to expend any of St. GeorKe's mooey, — intact : venturing 
not BO much as the pmfunity of punctuatiuo. The Memorandum ia 
drawn up by one of out leading couusel. from ray sketch of what 1 
wanted. Tbe poiuta on which it may need some modificatiOQ are le- 
(erred to iu my added notes -, and I now invite farther oriticiam or aog- 
geation from the Bubecribera to the Fuud. 

"2, Bono Coukt. Walbrook, London, E. C, 
■■June \Tith, 1ST5. 
" St. Geoiihe's Compaky. 
" Dear Sir, — Acconling to the promise in our Mr. Tarrant's letter of 
the 11th, we now beg lo send jou what Mr. Wm, Bnrbnr, after reading 
youT sketch, has approved of as the written fniidameutal laws of the 
■' ' ' " 'fl quite prepared to find that some altera- 

a eiprosa yout views correctly. 



"Weai 



'■ Dear Sir, 



'* ProfeaBOT Ruskin, Corpus 



a faithlnllj, 

'■ Tarrant & Mackiii 
■h. Coll. , Oxford." 



The Company v 
stituting iu ptactii 

omy and of iustructitig the agricultural labourer it 
literature of good husbaiidry (u) 

With tbia object it is proposed to acquire by gift purchase or other- 
wise plots or tracts of land in different ports of the country wbicb will 
be brought into such state of cultivation or left uncultivated or turned 
into waste or common land and applied to such pnrpoaes as having re- 
gard to the nature of the soil and other surrounding circumstances may 
io each cone be thought to be most generally UKcful. 

The members of the Company shall be atyled Companions of the Coro- 
pauy of St. George |A) Any person may become a Companion by sub- 
scribing not less than £ in money to the tnods of the Company or 
by making a gift lo the Company of land not less t^an £ in valaa 
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(c) and by having his name entered on the Roll of Companions with 
due solemnity. 

The name of every Companion shall be entered on the Roll of Com- 
panions either by himself in the presence of two witnesses of full age 
who shall attest such entry or if the Companion shall so desire by the 
Master of the Company with the same formalities The Roll of Com- 
panions shall be kept in safe custody within the walls of the College of 
Corpus Christi in Oxford or at such other safe and commodious place 
as the Companions shall from time to time direct. 

Each Compauion shall by virtue of the entry of his name on the Roll 
be deemed to have bound himself by a solemn vow and promise as 
strict as if the same had been ratified by oath to be true and loyal to the 
Company and to the best of his })ower and might so far as in him lies 
to forward and advance the objects and interests thereof and faithfully 
to keep and obey the statutes and rules thereof yet so nevertheless that 
he shall not be bound in any way to harass annoy injure or inconven- 
ience his neighbour. 

Chief amoDg the Companions of the Company shall be the Master 
thereof who so long as he shall hold office shall have full and absolute 
power at his will and ])Icasure to make and repeal laws and bye laws {d) 
and in all respects to rule regulate manage and direct the affairs of the 
Company and receive apply and administer funds and subscri])tions in 
aid of its objects and to jmrchose acquire cultivate manage lease sell or 
otherwise dispose of the estates and properties of the Company and 
generally direct and control the operations thereof. 

The Master shall be elected and may from time to time and at any 
time be deposed by the votes of a majority in number of the Companions 
in General Meeting assembled but except in the event of his resignation 
or deposition shall hold office for life The first Master of the Company 
shall be John Ruskin who shall however (subject to re-election; only 
hold office until the first General Meeting of the Companions. 

The; Master shall render to eacli (^ompanion and shall be at liberty if 
he sh.-iU so think tit to ])rint for j)ublic circulation a monthly report and 
account ot" tb(; operations and financial position of the Cuini)any. 

Xo Master or other Coinpanion of the Company shall either directly 
or indirectly recM'ive uny j);iy ])rotit eniolnnH'nt or advantage whatsoever 
from out of by or by means of his office or jjositiou ai* a member of tbe 
Company. 

Tlie i)ractical supervision and management of the estates and proper- 
ties of the Company slwdl subje(;t to the direction and control of the 
Master be entrusted to and carried out by land agents tenants and la- 
bourers who shall be styled Retainers of the Company. 

The name of each Hetaijier in the pernmnent employ of the Company 
shall be entered in a Register to be called the Roll of Retainers and to 
be kept at the same ])lacc as the Roll of Companions Such entry shall 
be made either by the Retainer himself in the presence of one witness 
of full a«;e wlio shall attest the entry or if the Retainer shall so desire 
by the .Alaster with the same formalities. 

Xo pecimiary liability shall attach to any Retainer of the Company 
by virtue of his position as such but each detainer shall by virtue of the 
entry of his name on the Roll V)e deemed to have bound himself by a 
solemn vow and i)romise as strict as if the same had been ratified by 
oath to be true and loyal to the Company and faithfully to keep and 
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□bey thi? stnttitM and rules thereof and the ordecB and commands ot the 
officers of the Compaii; who from time to timu may be net over him. 

Each land ngeDt and labourer being a UetaiDer of the Compauj' ahull 
receive and be paid u Sied salary in retnru for his services nnd Bhatl not 
by perfjilisites coinmiaaions or any other meana whatever either directly 
or indireotly receive or acquire any pay profit emolument or advanti^s 
whatever other than anch fixed aalary from ont ot or by means of hia 
office or poHition as a Retainer of the Company. 

The rents and proBta to be derived from the eatntea and properties of 
the Company shall be applied in tbe first iuKtance in the development of 
the land yej and the physical intellectual moral social and religious ira- 
pTovement of the residents thereon in each manner as tbe Master shall 
from time to time direct or approve and the aurpluH rente and profits if 
(my shall be applied in reduction of the Dmoant paid by tbe teuanta in 
proportion to their renpective skill and industry either by a grndnol re- 
raisaion of rent towards tbe close of the tetmncy or in such other way as 
may be tbou);ht best but in no case shall the Cumpantons peisoually de- 
rive any rents or profiUi from the property of the Company. 

All land and hereditaments for the tirae being belonging to the Com- 
pany shall be conveyed to and veelad in any two or more of the Compan- 
ions whom (be Mnater may from time to time select for the office as 
Trustees of the Company and shall be dealt with by them according to 
the directions of the Maat«r. (/) 

The property of the Company shall belong to tbe Companions in the 
ahaces and proportions in which they shall have respectively contribated 
or by succession or accruer become entitled to the same. 

Each Companion shall be entitled by writing undtr his hand during' 
bis lifetime or by will or codicil to appoint one parson uh hia successor 
in tbe Company and such person shall on entry of bis name on the Roll 
of Companions in compliance with the formalities hereinbefore pre- 
scribed become a Companion of the Company and become entitled to 
the share of his appointer in the property of the Company. \qi 

Each Companion Bhall at any time be entitled to resign his position 
by griving to the Master a Notice under hia band of his desire and inten- 

If any Companion shall resign his position or die without having ap- 
pointed a sucoesHor or if the person so appointed shall for calendar 
months atter tbe date when notice of such resiguution shall have been 
received by the Master or aft«r the date of such death ns the cose may 
be fail to have his name entered on the Roll of Gom|ianions in compli- 
ance with the formalities hereinbefore prescribed hia share in the prop- 
erty of the Company shall forthwith beeome forfeited and shall aocrua 
to the other Companions in tbe shares and propcrtiona in which they 
shall litter >« be for the time being entitled to tbe property of the Com- 
pany. (/-) 

The Company may at any time be dissolved by the Votes of three- 
fourths of the Companions in Oencral Meeting assembled and in the 
event oC the Company being so dissolved or being dissolved by uny other 
mean!' not hereiobefore specially provided for the property of tbe Com- 
pany shall subject to tbe debts liabilities snd engagements tbtreor be- 
come divisible among the Companions for tbe time being in tbe shares 
and proportions in which they shall for the time being be entitled thereto 
jet BO neTeitheleaa that all leaaea agreemenM for loaaes and other ten- 
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ABoiM for the time being nibaislinf <m 

bind the penotw among whom the pnpartgr 

beoome d&Titible end ehall oontinne ■• vnlid 

and fmrpoeee m if the Compel^ had net hmm dimol^ied. 




NOTBS OV TSB ABOTB MnUNUmUlt. 




{a) Thie eentenoe moat be cihengad into : ** aaoh 
literature aa ave iMtoperij eonnected witt ha ^ba w J i y." 

(b) In my eketdi, I wrote GompaaioBa of 8k Qeocgoi Baft aa 
eziatenoe of St George cannot be legalfj proved or aammad, fha 
logically legal phrase mvst be parm i tt a d. 

(e) This danae cannot etanL The ed m iwinn into the Cotnpaar] 
not be porchaeeable ; alao manj peraona oupafala of glTing ani 
and wiee help aa Companione, maj be aaahla to aabooribe 
Nothing can be required aa a condition of antomoe, ezoapt the 
of the llaater, and aignatnre promiung obedianoe to the lawa. 

{d) Thia dante needs much derelopmenk For thoogfa the 
must be entirely unrestrained in action within the limita of the Lawsrf 
the Company, he muiit not change or add to them withoat soma 
of conmiltation with the Gompanicns. Bfon in now founding Ike i 
dety, I do not renture to write a oonsdtntloD for it withoat inviting 1 
help of its existing members ; and when once its main lawa are 
upon, they must be inabrogaUe without the same eonoonenoa of the 
members which would be necessary to disMlve Iha Booiely altogathsr. 

(e) To the derelopment, and enlaigemenft, of the Sooiaty^a open- 
tions, also. 
</> I do not think the Master should hare the power of choosing the 

Trustees. I was obli^red to do so, before any Society was in existence; 
but the Tn]>to(>s have to verify the Master's accounts, and otherwise 
act as a check u)K>n him. They most not, therefore, be chosen by faim. 

•yi A quest ionablo clause, which I have not at present time to dis- 
cuss, 

//I Partly the corollary- of (y». The word * forfeited* is morally, if 
not le^lly. objtH*tionHbIe. No idea of forfeiture ought to attach to 
the resolved surrender of transferable claim ; or to the accidental in- 
ability to discover a fitting successor. 

Reserving, therefore, the al>ove clauses for future modification, ths 
rest of the Memorandum fully expresses what seems to me desirable for 
the first l>asis of our constitution ; and I shall be glad to hear whether 
any of the present subscribers to St. George's Fund will join me on 
these conditions. 

II. — I should willingly have printed the letter from which the 
following extracts are taken, (with comments,) as a Fors by itself; 
but having other matters pressing, must content myself to leave it 
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intereating half of it is stili reserved 



"What long yearEi bave puHsed ninoe luj eyen firet bbw The calm 
Bweet scene bejonJ Wnkefield Bridge ! I waa hut a »mBll crenture then, 
and bad never been far from my mother n door. It was a memorable 
iluj' for me whea I toddled a full mile from the Hhady U|)-towu Btreet 
wherH we lived, past stmuge windovs, over unfamiliar Hage. to see tlie 
big weir and the ebapel ou tlie Bridge. Btaudiug on tiptoe, I could jtlsC 
see over the parapet and look dowu-Btreum. 

"That was my fint peep into fair, green Englnnd, and deatioEd never 
to be forgotten. The graj old cbapel, the Hhining n^ter beluw. the 
far-winding green hankH spoiigled with buttercups, the grove-clod failla 
of Heath and Kirkthorpe,— oil seemed to pass into my heart tor e^'er. 

" There wus no railway then, only the Doncaster coach careering 
over the Bridge with a brave sound of hom ; Belds and farmsteads 
stoud where the Kirkgate station is; where the twenty black throats 
of the founi'ry belch one flame and eoot. there were only stJvwberry- 
gronnds and blogsoming: pear-orchards, among which the throsUes and 
Uaekbirda were shouting for gladneBB. 

"The chapel lay neglected in a neiit of wild willows, and a peaceful 
oibbler dwelt in it. As I looked at it, Duke Richard and King Edward 
became living realities to me ; the dry bones of Pinnook's Catechism 
HiBFted suddenly into life. That was the real old chapel of the fifteenth 
centuiy. Borne years after, they ousted the cobbler, pulled down the 
old atones, restored it. and opened it for ritualistic worship ; but the 
cheap stonework hus crumbled away again, and it now looks as ancient 
ai in days of yore. Ooly, as I remember it. it bod a white boarinesa : 
the foundry smoke has made it black at the present day. 

'- Some of my uomgianiDna had been farther out in the world than 
myself. They pointed out the dusky abnpe of Heath Hull, seen 

through the thinly-clad etm-trees. and told me how old Lndy '■ 

ghost still walked there on Btormy nights. Beyond vias Kirkthonw. 
where the forlorn shapes of the exiled Spanish nuns bad been seen nit- 
ting about their graves in the churchyard, 

" There ou the right was the tree-crowned mound of Sandal CasUe, 
which Cromwell had blown duwu; the dry ditch was full of primrose*, 
they told me; tho^e woods bounded Crofton, famous for its cowslip 
fields ; and in Heath wood you would aee the ground white with snow- 
drops in March. 

'' I do not think that it is the partiality of a native that makes me 
think you could hardly find a fairer inland pastoral scene, than the one 
1 beheld from WakeBeld Bridge the first time I stood there. On the 
chapel side there was the sntt green English landscape, with woods and 
spiTes and halls, and the brown sails of boats tileotly moving among the 
tlowery banks; on the town side there were plctureMjue traffic ami 
lite : the thundering weir, tho wide still wator beyond, the big dork- 
ted gianaries, with balconies and arcbwajs W the water, and the lofty 
white mills grinding ont their cheering music. 

" But there were no worse shagies than honest, dusty millers' men, 
DUd brownwl boatmen, decent people; no open vileness and foul 
language were rarolwnt in our quiel cleau town in Ihiise days. I can 
lemember how clean the pavement used to look there, and at Don- 
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caster. Both towns are incredibly dirty now. I cannot bear to look 
at the filthy beslavered causeway, in places where I remember to hare 
never seen anything worse than the big round thunder- drops I used to 
watch with gleeful interest. 

'' lu those days we were proud of the cleanness and sweet air and 
gentility of Wakefield. Leeds was then considered rather vulgar, as a 
factory town, and Bradford was obscure^ rough, and wild ; but Wake* 
field prided itself in refined living on moderate means, and cultured 
people of small income were fond of settling there. 

^* Market day used to be a great event for us all. 

*' I wish that you could have seen the handsome farmers* wives 
ranged round the church walls, with their baskets of apricots and 
cream cheese, before reform came, and they swept away my dear old 
school-house of the seventeenth century, to make an ugly barren desert 
of a market ground. You might have seen, too, the pretty cottagers' 
dau<;hters, with their bunches of lavender and baskets of fruit, or heaps 
of cowdlipii and primroses for the wine and vinegar Wakefield house- 
wives prided themselves upon. On certain days they stood to be hired 
as maid-servants, and were prized in the country round as neat, clean, 
modest-spoken girls. 

*'I do not know where they are gone to now, — I suppose to the 
factories. Anyhow, Wakefield ladies cry out that they must get ser- 
vants from London, and Stafford, and Wales. So class gets })arted 
from class. 

" Things were different then. Weil-to-do ladies prided themselves on 
doing their marketing in person, and kindly feeling and acquaintance- 
ship sprang up between town and country folk. My Wakefield friends 
nowadays laugh at the idea of going to market. They order every- 
thing through the cook, and hardly know their own tradespeople by 
sight. We u.sed to get delicious butter at tenpence a pound, and such 
curds and cream cheese as I never taste now. *■ Cook ' brings in in- 
different butter mostly, at near two shillings. 

•'As for the fanners' wives, they would not like to be .•^een with a 
butter-ba.sket. They mostly send the dairy produce off \)y rail to 
pe(^)Ie whom they never see, and thus class is more sundered from 
class ev<!ry day, even by the very facilities that railways afford. I can 
remember that the to\vns|)eo])le had simple merry-makings and neigh- 
bourly ways that tliis j^'eiieration would scorn. Many a plea.sant walk 
we h ul to the farms and halls that belted the old town; and boating 
parties on the Oalder, and tea-drinkings and dances — mostly extem- 
pore. — in the easy fashion of Vicar Primrose's days. 

*■ But pleasure nmst be sought farther off now. Our young folks go 
to London or Paris for their recreation. People seem to have no leisure 
for hoinjj^ nt^iirhbourly, or to get settled in their houses. They seem to 
be all ♦•xpt?ctin<,' to make a heap of money, and to be much grander 
presently, and finally to live in halls and villas, and look down on their 
early friends. 

"But 1 am sorry for the young people. They run through every- 
thing so soon, and have nothing left to hope for or dream of in a few 
years. They are better dressed than we were, and have more accom- 
plishments ; but I cannot help thinking that we young folks were 
happier in tht* old times, though shillings were not half so plentiful, 
and we had only two frocks a year. 
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" Tradenpeople were different, too, in old Wakefield. 
" They expected to live with us all iheir lives; they had high notioiia 
of hoooar as tradesmen, and tbey aud tbeir customerB lespeated each 

" Tbey prided thcmselvea on the 'wear ' of tbeir goodn. If they had 
passed upon the hoiiBenives a piece of sized calioo or ahoddy Honiicl, 
they would have heurd of it for years aft«r. 

" Now the richer ladies go to Lot'da or Mauchester to make pur- 
chases ; the town ttadesmon art soured and jealonB. They put up big 
plate-glosH fronts, and send out flaming bills ; but one does not know 
where to get a piece ot soand calico or stout linen, well spun aud well 

'■ Give me bacit our dingy old shops where everything woe genuine, 
instoad of these glass palaces where we often get pins without jioinla, 
ueedles without eyes, and sewing thread siity yards to the huudred^ 
whioh I aetnally heard a yonng Quaker defend the other day as an 
allowable trade proutice." 

IIL — I venture to print the following sentences from "a poor 
mother's " letier. that my replv may bo more generally intelligible. I 
wish I ooald say. useful ; but the want of an arl-grommar is every day 
becoming more felt : — 

" I am rather ashamed to Cell yon how young he is (not qnite eleven), 
fearing yon will say I have troubled you idly; but I was sincerely 
OQXioils to know your views on the training of a boy tor i4ome deliuite 
sort o( ott-wuck, aud I bave always fancied such training ought to 
begin very early, — [yes, assuredly l.^also. there ore roasons why wo 
must decide early in what direction we sbuU look out for employment 

(I never would advise any parents to look for employment in art as a 
meaSB of tbeir children's support It is only when the natural bias is 
qait« anoontroltable, that future eminence, and comfort of material 
oircumstanoes, can be looked for. And when it is uncontrollable, it 
ceases to be a qoestion wbetber we should control it. We have only to 

" But I seem to dread the resnlbs of letting him run idle until be is 
fourteen or fifteen years old — [most wisely) — and a })oor and busy 
mother like me has not time to superintend the employment of a boy 
as a richer one might. This makes me long to put him to work under 
a master early. As he does so little at book-i earning, would the 
practical learning of atone-cutting undi^r the village stonemason (a good 
manj be likely to lead to anything further!'" 

I do not know, but it would be of the greatest service to the boy 
meanwhile. Let him learn good joiners' work also, and to plough, with 
time allowed him for drawing. I (eel more and more the need of a 
useful gTBUiraaf of art for young people, and simple elementary teach- 
ing in public schools. I have always hoped to remedy this want, but 
have been hindered hitherto. 
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